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THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF OKLAHOMA 
AND ITS POSSESSIONS 
By Charles Evans 


A President of one of the State Teachers’ Colleges of Oklahoma 
in an address in 1912 before one of the schools of like kind in Ken- 
tucky, said, ‘‘I stand here as a head of one of the State Colleges of 
the State of Oklahoma, a State only five years old. I address you, | 
a pupilage and faculty of a similar institution in Kentucky, a State 
one hundred and twenty years old. Your institution is only six 
years of age, yet it is one of the two first founded by your State. 
The institution I represent is twenty-one years of age. How can 
you account for this? ’’! The speaker stood in silence for a few 
moments to observe the muddled and bewildered expression of his 
Kentucky audience. 


He said at last, ‘‘Your ancestors placed Kentucky into the 
Union of States in 1792, before training schools for teachers wer 
dreamed of. Paige and Mann were names unknown. New York 
and Massachusetts, leaders in this educational field, developed the 
normal school some years later. Kentucky settled in a slow and. 
painful way, achieved its educational development.with a resistance | 
brought about by slavery, and a satisfied aristocracy. Even your) 
public school system had its origin seventy years and more after’ 
statehood. With such evolution Kentucky founded this teacher train- | 
ing school one hundred and fourteen years after it entered the 
American Union.”’ 


Oklahoma was organized as a territory in 1890. The first. 
legislature of that territory immediately set up three institutions of | 
learning for the Territory and the coming State; The University 
at Norman; the Agricultural and Mechanical College at Saint : 
and the Central Normal School at Edmond. This action deriving | 
from a settlement and development by Pullman palace ears, and | 
the inheritance of a century of progress rather than the hard year 
of conquest through the Eighteenth Century, is the reason the first 
State Normal or Teachers’ College of Oklahoma is twenty-three years | 
old and that of Kentucky only six. | 


A traveller enterimg many states of America at the beginning of this 
century,.and asking for archives of state historical societies, that he 
might know or perhaps study the origin and earliest records of these 
states, was told there are no such institutions. Often when they | 


1 Address delivered before the Western Kentucky Normal School at Bowli 


Green, Kentucky, by Doctor Charles E Presi 
Edmond, Obtshimas: artes Evans, President of Central State No 
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were found in even the older states, they were hidden away in some 


dark and mouldy erypt in a state capitol, which no official would 
occupy. 


Oklahoma founded its State Historical Society in 1893. It is 
now fifty-three years old. On May 26, 1893 at Kingfisher, the 
Oklahoma Territorial Press Association feeling the need of an insti- 
tution to preserve its papers and other historical documents of like 
kind set up the Oklahoma Historical Society and elected William P. 
Campbell, Custodian. 


Naturally the need of such an organization was felt at the 
University, then a growing institution. In January 1895, an his- 
torical Society at the University was organized. <A conflict of course 
arose between the forces of the Territorial Press and the Uni- 
versity. A compromise was reached whereby the historical collec- 
‘tion would be moved to the University and the Legislature would be 
asked to maintain the Society. The State Press, however, kept its 
grip on the organization by having it stipulated that editors should 
have controlling membership on the Board of Directors. 


So on February 21, 1895, Governor Renfrow signed the Act 
of the Legislature ‘‘making the Oklahoma Society trustee of the 
territory and as such authorizing the society to expend and apply 
-all money received from the territory to the uses and purposes as 
directed by law,’’ as stated by Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President 
Emeritus, an early member and still a member of the Society’s Board 
of Directors. This Legislative Act carried with it an appropria- 
tion of $2000. 


Following a desire to make the Society an independent state 
institution the farseeing devotees of the organization secured a law 
in 1901 whereby the directors might move the headquarters and the 
archives of the Society to a place more suitable and safe when 
they so desired. On January 1, 1902, the collections and lbrary 
were moved to the Carnegie Library in Oklahoma City. Here they 
remained until the completion of the new Capitol building, where 

the Society took up its home December 17, 1917. 


Like a man an institution always needs a friend. The Oklahoma 
‘Press pre-eminently filled that role in the first years of the life 
of the Society. Such men as Campbell, Thoburn, Doyle, Colcord, 
Brewer, Peery, Sipes, nursed it well in the early days. Since 
then there have been many of like nature. The Governor of Okla- 
homa from 1915 to 1919, was Robert L. Williams. He had entered 
the Indian Territory in the 1890’s and had played a good part in 
preparing the people for statehood. Thus when the Constitution 
was to be written his people sent him to help write it. The State 
entering the Union in 1907 found Williams in the first Supreme 
Court. So here in 1915 was a Governor who knew the history of the 
‘new State as few men. No wonder then when a committee from the 
‘Historical Society lodged in the Carnegie Library came to see him 
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about its progress, he said, “Come into the capitol, set up your 
institution w.th a purpose to make it what it should be, strong and 
efficient, and I will help.’’ From that day to this, Robert L. Wil- 
liams, whether acting as U. 8. District Judge, or after elevation to 
his present position as U. S. Circuit Judge, has been guide and 
councillor of the Oklahoma H-storical Society. Some twelve years 
later under his leadership the 12th Legislature approved and 
passed a bill appropriating $500,000 from the bu Iding funds de- 
rived from the public land sales of Section 33 in each township of 
the Cherokee Strip, for the erection of a state historical society 
building on the state capitol grounds. 


Here on the State’s 23rd birthday, November 16, 1950, and 
thirty-seven years since the founding of the Oklahoma Histor cal 
Society, the Society held the dedication of its new home. The build- 
ing committee, Judge Robert L. Williams, Chairman, Judge Thomas 
H. Doyle, Vice Chairman, General W. S. Key, Jasper S-pes, Dan 
W. Peery and Judge W. A. Ledbetter, gave the building over to 
the hands of Governor William Holloway for the State. 


' 

Quoting from a pamphlet, History of the Oklahoma Historical 

Society, put forth by Judge Thomas H. Doyle, one secures a splendid 

sketch of this building, which is classed with the ten finest and most 
beautiful in America: 


The building is built with a Georgia granite base and steps, Indiana 
limestone superstructure, plate glass in steel casements, asphalt and 
gravel roof, top floor has four galleries, two 35 x 80, and two 25 x 105, 
lighted entirely by sky and ceiling lights day and night. Ground floor 
has auditorium to seat 400. Gallery for heavy museum pieces and newspaper 
stock room in the basement. 17 x 17 light-courts to light upper halls and 
service rooms, also lower floors of the five stories of stacks for library. 


First floor has large reading room for library, reading room for 
newspapers, rocm for patriotic societies, staff room, ete. Second floor 
has office and work rooms for the historical society staff, also room for 
each—Spanish American, World War, Confederate and Union veterans of 


the Civil War. Third floor and top flcor, four galleries for museum and 
pictures. H 


The construction is fireproof, reinforced concrete construction. oe 
floors are marble, gallery floors parquetry work—oak and walnut, Trim 
is of finest of American walnut. Principal rcoms and corridors beauti- 
fully decorated. Building has automatic passenger and freight elevators 
and automatic booklifts for library and newspaper stacks. Building has _ 
elaborate heating and ventilating plant. Steam coming from heating 
plant of Capitol. Each floor has electrically cooled drinking fountain. 


In its solidity and beauty this building typifies that history, the preser. : 
vation and study of which it is intended to provide for the benefit of the 
coming generations. It is indeed a Temple of History. [ 


has become a very part of Oklahoma’s life is interesting still the 


While the early history and the movements whereby the Society 
most important side of its progress is found in its advancement : 


toward that great end and aim as expressed in its Constitution. 
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Doctor Grant Foreman of Muskogee who assisted in writing the 
Society’s Constitution, sets this purpose in pamphlet written by him 
on the Oklahoma Historical Society a few years ago. Perhaps it 
would be well to say here that Doctor Foreman as benefactor and 


chief historian through long years has enriched the history of Okla- 


homa and the North American Indian as no other American. His 
books written from direct contact with the Indians, and out of travels 
and research that have taken him and his wife, also an eminent 
author, to the libraries around the world, are accepted as the best 
history in this field thus far put forth. In the pamphlet on the 
Historical Society, Doctor Foreman says: 


The Society thereupon became a state agency whose object as ex- 
pressed in the constitution, was to collect, embody, arrange, and preserve 


_beoks, pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, papers, paintings, statuary, 


and other materials illustrative of the history of Oklahoma, in particular, 
and the country generally; to procure from the early settlers narratives 
relative to the early settlement of Oklahoma, and of the early exploraticns, 
the Indian occupancy, opening and emigration to the Territory and the 
West; to gather all information calculated to exhibit faithfully the anti- 
quities, and the past and present resources of the commonwealth, and 
to take steps to promote the study of history. 


DEPARTMENTS 


From a few quaint and rusty books, strange relics, and some 
portraits of early Indians and pioneers, with one receptionist or 
Secretary-Custodian in 1893. the Society has grown into an insti- 
tution of broad and forceful departments. 


DEPARTMENT OF NEWSPAPERS 


MRS. O. J. COOK, CUSTODIAN 
Since the State Press was Godfather of the Society, Mrs. O. J. 
Cook has been asked to point out some features of that field: 


Today the Society has one of the largest collections of newspapers in 
the United States. There are now in its files approximately 25,000 Okla- 
homa bound volumes and 1000 out-of-the-state volumes arranged alpha- 
betically and chronologically in steel cabinets in a fire-proof room on the 
first floor of the Historical Building. 


Rare collections: three volumes of the Cheyenne Transporter from 1880- 
86: The Atoka Missionary 1885-92; The Cherokee Phoenix published in New 
Echota, Georgia 1828-34, by the Cherokee Indians: Buckskin Joe’s Emigrant 
Guide, 1884-1888, office at Navajoe, Greer County, I. T.; and a photostat 
copy of The Indian Progress, Muskogee, I. T., October 22, 1875, secured by 
Doctor Grant Foreman in Washington, D. C. These are kept in the steel 
vault. i 


Twenty volumes of photostat copies including two volumes of the 
Cheyenne Transporter, Darlington, 188182; three volumes of the Cherokee 
Phoenix, 1828-1834, New Echota, Georgia, and Cherokee Phoenix strays, 


1846-49, published in Tahlequah, I. T., by the Cherokee Indians; two volumes - 


of the Muskogee Indian Journal 1880; three volumes of the Indian Journal, 
Muskogee and Eufaula, 1876-77; nine volumes of the Tahlequah Cherokee 
Advocate 1871-82; and two of the Oklahoma City Times 1888-89. There are 
also in this special file 146 volumes of rare papers ranging in dates from 
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1845 to 1906, giving an almost continuous, contemporary history of Oklahoma 
and Indian territories. Many of these papers are published in both the 
Cherokee or in the Choctaw and English languages. 


A number of microfilms of the Arkansas Gazette covering a period from 
1819 to 1875, an important period in pre-Oklahoma history, are filed in our 
microfilm case. 


Catalogue cards have been made and filed for all our volumes and we 
have approximately 852,000 index cards in our index file cases. 


The Society now receives 46 daily Oklahoma papers and six out of state 
daily papers, one of which is the New York Times, and 200 weekly papers. 
All state papers daily and weekly are received in exchange for The Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma. Twice a year we send these papers to the bindery which 
makes approximately 400 volumes added to our newspaper library annually. 


THe LIBRARY 
HAZEL BEATY, LIBRARIAN, AND MRS. EDITH MITCHELL, 
ASSISTANT AND CATALOGUER 


The Library occupying spacious and beautiful quarters on the 
second floor is in charge of Miss Hazel Beaty. She rates the high- 
lights of the Library-as follows: 


At the organization of the Society in 1893 provision was made for “the 
gathering of historical matter of all kinds for permanent preservation.” 
W. P. Campbell was selected to carry on the proposed work, which he did 
at his own expense for postage, and for proper care of the newspaper files 
and other historical matter that came into his possession. 


As the collection grew very slowly, in the first years, it was in care 
of one custodian. It was not until 1921 that it was thought necessary to 
hire a librarian. Mrs. Edith Mitchell was put on the staff as cataloguer 
in 1929. This gave the library two experienced librarians. 


Most Important Possessions: About 300 maps, some very old; the most 
complete file of historical society publications from other states, in this 
section of the country; biographical index made by the Works Progress 
Administration under the direction of the Board of Directors; genealogical 
collections in Library of Daughters of the American Revolution, state and 


citv. denosited here with the permission of the Historical Society’s Board 
of Directors. 


Census of 1890: A very valuable possession of the Library is the Census 
of the Territory of Oklahoma of 1890. After this census report was sent 
to Washington, D. C. for record, a fire destroyed the building in which this 
Census Report was denosited. Therefore this report in our library is the 
only one remaining. This is practically a complete record of the citizenship 
of that territory at that time. Because of its great value the Society had 
this record or census microfilmed and a copy of the film was presented 
to the Oklahoma A & M College, to the State Library and to the Library 
of Congress, while two copies were kept in this institution. 


Approximate Amount of Possessions: 20,000 Books; 18 steel file drawers 
of World War II material; 18 steel file drawers of Baptist manuscript ma- 
terial, 1900-1936; 3 steel file cases of Frank Barde Collection, newspaper clip- 


ping file; 10 steel file cases of vertical file material; 7 steel file cases of 
Judge R. L. Williams’ papers. 


Greatest Donors and Donations: M. Alice Miller Collection of books and 
pictures; Grant Foreman Collection of books, photostats and material 
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copied in other libraries; R. L. Williams Papers, including letters, letter 
press books, and pictures; T. N. Athey Collection of letters, documents 
and newspaper clippings relating to David L. Payne, Captain Couch and 
their Oklahoma boomers; W. H. Murray Collection including Consti- 
- tutional Convention papers, letters, etc.; Abbott Collection of books. 


Tue Mustum 
MRS. ANNIE R. CUBAGE, CURATOR 


Mrs. Annie R. Cubage, in charge of this division since 1942, 
lists main sections of the Museum as follows: 


The museum has accessioned 6,680 articles and 7,117 photographs since 
1904, making a total number of 13,797 for the student or visitor to observe. 


Indian Collection, South Gallery: Beadwork, including baby carriers, 
- buckskin dresses, pipe and tobacco bags, and even walking canes; attractive 
war bonnets and other headdresses; peace medals, covering a period of 100 
years; baskets and pottery; many miscellaneous objects: Seminole execu- 
tion tree; peace pipes; bows and arrows; docur? nts with the original signa- 
tures of George Washington and Thomas Je/ erson dated 1794 and 1306, 
respectively; large photographs of chiefs and ernors of the Five Civilized 
Tribes and photographs of some of the chie the Plains Indians. 


Spiro Collection—Prehistoric Indians, Hast Gallery: Artifacts excavated 
from “Temple Mound” in 1934; display of projectile points including the 
rare black ones; engravings on conch shells and beads made from conch 
shells; human effigy ceremonial pipes; copper breastplate; human hair 
(of the age); copper-sheathed wooden masks; stone ear spools; series of 
large photographs of excavation on the wall. 


*89er Section and Sutton Collection, East Gallery: 257 small photographs 
of ’89ers and other early day settlers; many attractive articles such as 
china and statuary presented by people who made the Run in 1889; His- 
torical quilt made by the late Mrs. J. R. Phelan. 


Pioneer Room, North Gallery: Large collection of guns and pistols; 
Spanish American War exhibit, including the port-hole from the battleship 
Maine; photographs of early day ministers, many of whom were missionaries 
to the Indians; photographs of the Oklahoma legislatures including the 
First legislature 1891; large photographs of many prominent Oklahoma 
citizens. 


Art Gallery, West Gallery: Thirty-four large portraits of out-standing 
Oklahomans; fine collection of fans including Chinese, feather and hand- 
painted fans, six of which are signed by the artists. 


D. A. R. Exhibit, West Gallery: parlor type room, Colonial-Federal 
period; exhibits are contributed by D. A. R. chapters in Oklahoma. 


Main Hall on Museum Floor: Murals painted by the Indian artists, 
Tsatoke and Asah; 46 colorful Indian pictures on the walls of the stairway 
and on the wall of the Main Hall; busts of Will Rogers and of Wiley Post, 
made by Herbert Adams. 


World War I: Portraits of two Indian heroes; collection of guns and 
other relics. 


World War II: The small room set aside in the northeast corner of the 
museum contains interesting World War II relics including the last log 
and the steering wheel from the U. S. S. Oklahoma, sunk at Pearl Harbor, 


December 7, 1941. 
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Flags: The museum has accessioned 50 flags, one dating as far back 
as the Battle of New Orleans, January 8, 1815, carried by a Chickasaw 
Indian. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN ARCHIVES 
MRS. RELLA LOONEY, ARCHIVIST 


This department holds in its archives Indian historia both in 
quantity and quality which makes it second only in this field to the 
U. S. Government collection at Washington. 


Lester Hargrett, of Washington, D. C., well known collector and 
authority on rare American imprints, a visitor in the research centers 
of America, says, ‘‘I consider the Indian Archives of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society the broadest and richest in America save those 
at the National Capital. Also I believe the indexing as developed 
by Mrs. Looney the best I have seen anywhere.”’ 


Mrs. Looney gives the following report on this Department: 


In 1928 the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
authorized the empioyment of an Archivist to arrange, classify and calendar 
the large amount of tribal material in the office of the Five Civilized 
Tribes at Muskogee, Oklahoma. Huwever, the Department of Indian 
Archives did not begin to function until September 9, 1929. Subsequently, 
on March 27, 1934, Congress enacted a measure authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to deposit with the Oklahoma Historical Society as 
Trustee for the United States, certain records of the Five Civilized Tribes 
and agency reccrds of other Indian Tribes in the State of Oklahoma under 
rules and regulations prescribed by him. The tribal records of the Five 
Civilized Trives were removed to the Oklahoma Historical Society on 
November 14, 1934, and the records of the other Indian agencies in the 
State soon thereafter. 


At the present time the most important possessicns of the Department 
of Indian Archives consist of approximately 2,5v0,000 manuscripts and 
5,800 volumes received from the following Indian agencies under the Act 
of March 1934: Cheyenne & Arapaho Indian Agency, Chilocco indian School, 
Kiowa Indian Agency, Mekusukey Academy, Pawnee Indian Agency, Qua- 
paw Indian Agency, Shawnee Indian Agency, Five Civilized Tribes Agency 
and miscellanecus Indian Agencies. 


There are also housed in the Department of Indian Archives: 112 
volumes of Grant Foreman’s collecticn, “Indian-Pioneer History’ (WPA 
Project S-149), covering interviews with old-timers of the State; 9 volumes 
of typewriiten copies of original documents in the United States and 
London, England, secured by Dr. Grant Foreman through the years; 8 
volumes cf Gaston Litton’s transcripts of newspaper and other articles 
relative to the Chiefs and affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes, “Indian 
Historical Manuscripis” (WPA Project S-37); the J. B. Milam collection of 
Mineral and Agricultural Leases of land of members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes; the F. B. Severs’ collection of personal papers: the John B 
Meserve collection of data relative to the Chiefs of the Five Civilized 


Tribes. There are also many smaller collections o i ; 
in this Department. f manuscripts on file 


The Department of Indian Archives is unique in housin : 
collection cf original Indian manuscripts outside of Washington at ee 
and, according to the statements of many students of research who have 
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worked in it, including attorneys, writers, teachers, genealogists, college 
students, and persons in quest of birthdates, family history, etc., in that 
it is arranged and indexed so carefully that only a minimum amount of 
time is required to cover the entire collection. 


Memortau Hats 


Oklahoma is neither Northern or Southern, Eastern nor Wes- 
tern, as we use these terms in America. It is in the diversity of 
its climate, races and products, perhaps the most cosmopolitan of 
all the States. Lying in the near center of the Union, it has been 
settled by New England and Texas, New York and Arkansas. It 
reveals the influence of all the states. So this Society was given 
the task of keeping the sacred memories of the North and South in 
- a legislative act. 


Union Memortat Hann 
MRS. GRACE J. WARD, CUSTODIAN 
Mrs. Grace Ward, Curator of the Union Memorial Hall, states: 


Upon completion of the Capitol building in November 1917, the head- 
quarters of the Oklahoma Historical Society was moved into the new 
building and a room on the fifth floor dedicated as a Union Memorial 
Hall. On March 2ist, 1921, Senate Joint Resolution No. 13 was approved 
by the Highth Legislature. This Resolution legally set aside the Confed- 
erate and Union Memorial Rooms. In 1935 by an act of the Fifteenth 
Legislature a room in the Historical Society building was set aside as a 
Union Memorial Room. 


In the Union Room are abcut 150 books, 50 of which make up one 
set “War of the Rebellion,” and about 100 pictures among which are large 
oil portraits of Lincoln and Washington. One of the best of these pictures 
is the steel engraving, “Lincoln and His Cabinet.” The individual pictures 
of seven of the great Generals on horseback seem to make the greatest 
appeal to the general public. 


There are five interesting bronze tablets, the largest of these lists 
the Oklahoma Department Commanders of the Grand Army of the Republic 
down to the year 1934. Another names the Oklahoma Department Presi- 
dents of the Ladies of the G. A. R., from 1891 to 1937, while a third gives 
the names of the Department Presidents of the Woman’s Relief Corps 
to the G. A. R. Another is dedicated to the Veterans by the Daughters 
of the G. A. R. 


Two interesting collections are “The Chessbro Collection of Civil 
War papers” and the George C. W. Magruder collection of pictures. 


There are about seventy-five different articles, most of which have 
some connection with the Civil War. One, an old handmade flag with the 
thirty-four stars of the Civil War period was made by a New York mother 
and presented here by her son to Oklahoma, his adopted State. Here, 
too, are a battered bugle, a little fife and an old blue coat, all having 
participated in the war. <A recent acquisition is a beaver top hat worn 
by Abraham Lincoln. This was presented to the rcom by Mrs. John W. 
Felix and Mrs: Mary Alice Stahl Edwards, daughter and granddaughter, 
respectively, of John Wesley Stahl to whom the hat was personally pre- 
sented at the home of Lincoln in Springfield. 


Perhaps the one collection in this room which attracts the attention 
of the general public most is the collection of about twenty old guns of 


various types and ages. 
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risitors it W i Room is 
Irom discussions of visitors it would seem that this Union : L 
located the farthest south in the United States, in a State Historical 
Society. 


People seem surprised at finding it here, Similar rooms in the 
Northern States have larger collections perhaps, because those states 
were actual participants in the war. The collection here is probably 
more varied and represents many different states since our citizenship 
has been drawn from all parts of the Union. 


CoNFEDERATE MremoriAt Haun 
MRS. HELEN M, GORMON, CUSTODIAN 


Mrs. Helen Gorman in presenting her department, the Confed- 
erate Memorial Hall, says: 


A room was set aside on the fifth floor of the Capitol Building for a 
Confederate Memorial Hall when the Capitol was completed in 1917. 
Later, March 21, 1921, Senate Joint Resolution No. 18, authorizing the 
use in perpetuity of the Confederate Memorial and Grand Army of the 
Republic Memorial Halls was passed. This Bill was signed by J. B. A. 
Robertson, Governor, After the erection of the State Historical Building, 
the Fifteenth Legislature passed in 1935, Senate Bill #39, setting aside 
rooms in this building for each of these two halls. 


Some of the most important possessions, judging by the interest evi- 
denced by the visiting public, are: A sword belonging to General Robert 
KB. Lee; a collection of guns of the period and original Confederate uniforms. 

Approximate amount of possessions; 53 relics; 318 books and pamph- 
Ie*3, 15 flags and 29 pictures. 


John QO. Casler, Confederate soldier and his daughter, Miss Lillian 
Casler have been the greatest donors, according to information on file. 


THE CHRONICLES OF OKLAHOMA 


Quarterly Magazine 


CHARLES EVANS, EDITOR, AND 
MURIEL H. WRIGHT, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Of course no institution of worth would undertake to build 
without a medium of character and high aims. The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma is the spokesman for this institution. Its Associate Editor, 
Muriel H. Wright, well known writer and Oklahoma historian sets 


forth the story of The Chronicles and of the Editorial Department 
so well, it is offered here: 


This department in the Oklahoma Historical Society has direct charge 
of the production of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, the magazine published 
quarterly by the Historical Society, presenting contributed articles, pioneer 
reminiscences, book reviews, necrologies, and special notes on the history 
of Oklahoma, illustrated by prints from rare photographs, original docu- 
ments, and maps. This periodical represents the creative work of the 
Society and covers a wide range of historical subjects on Oklahoma since 
this state is rich in its historical background, particularly in its Indian 
history, many Indian tribes having made their last tribal homes in this 
region, their descendants within the borders of Oklahoma to-day numbering 
approximately one-third of the Indian population in the United States. 
The Chronicles is available to members of the Historical Society and is 
received regularly by newspaper editors, public schools, libraries, and in- 
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stitutions of higher learning in Oklahoma and in many other states and in 
some countries abroad, all of which forms a wide field for many thousands 
of readers interested in the history of America and, particularly, in the 


history of the Southwestern region. 


Issued quarterly, The Chronicles is published in keeping with the 
publications produced by other historical societies throughout the nation; 
its format and historical content place it among the best Magazines of its 
kind in the country. 


The first number of Chronicles appeared in January, 1921, publication 
having been authorized by the motion of Judge Robert L. Williams and 
approved by the Society’s Board of Directors in the meeting on May 6, 
1920, at which time the President of the Society, Jasper Sipes, appointed 
a committee from members of the Board to take charge of editing and 
publishing the magazine, quarterly. 


Soon after the organization of the Historical Society by the Oklahoma 


Press Association at Kingfisher, Oklahoma Territory, a small leaflet, called 


Mistletoe Leaves, was first published by the Society on August 5, 1893. 


Edited by W. P. Campbell, Custodian of the Historical Society, the mast- 


head of this leaflet bore the imprint of the Oklahoma Press Association 
and publication continued for a limited period before Mr. Campbell’s retire- 
ment in 1895. Again appointed Custodian in 1904 and serving from then 
until his death in 1924, Mr. Campbell had charge of publishing a small 
pamphlet, called Historia, devoted to the interests of the Historical Society. 
This pamphlet was published intermittantly for some years before the ap- 
pearance of Chronicles. 


A limited number of The Chronicles are bound annually by the Society 
for permanent preservation in its historical collections, a complete set 
of this magazine now constituting twenty-three volumes, the material 
found therein having furnished information and having been cited as 
sources in important cases before the courts of law in settling basic land 
titles in the state; for authors of many articles and books on the history 
of this region and the American Indians; for students and research workers 
preparing theses and dissertations in the field of history for M. A. and 
Ph. D. degrees; and for the general public seeking information and his- 
torical data on Oklahoma. 


Judge Robert L. Williams, present President of the Society, has con- 
tinued active interest in the publication of The Chronicles and has per- 
sonally been a leading contributor to its pages for the last decade. Doctor 
E. E. Dale, one of the first editors of the magazine, a member of the present 


; Publication Committee, and well known Oklahoma Historian and professor 


of history in the State University, has been a contributor from time to 
time for twenty-five years. Doctor Grant Foreman, who has published 
more volumes on Oklahoma and Indian history than any writer, and his 
wife, Carolyn Thomas Foreman, also a well known writer in the field of 
history, have both contributed more articles than any other writers. Con- 
tributions have been made through the years by the Secretaries of the 
Historical Society, each in turn, including Doctor Charles Evans (Secre- 
tary since 1944), James W. Moffitt, Honorable Dan Peery, the Reverend 


J. Y. Bryce, and Doctor Joseph B. Thoburn who was Oklahoma’s leading 


historian for thirty years and the author of several volumes of state 
history. Other outstanding historians and writers in this field who have 


contributed to the magazine include Muriel H. Wright, William B. Mor- 


rison, Morris L. Wardell, Charles N. Gould, C. C. Rister, John B. Meserve, 


Berlin B. Chapman, James H. Gardner, Fred S. Clinton, Angie Debo, 


Anna Lewis, and Rachel Caroline Eaton. 
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Oklahoma War Memorial—World War II: The Associate Editor, [Miss 
Wright] has been in direct charge of the Oklahoma War Memorial—World 
War II authorized by the Board of Directors in its meeting in July, 1943. 
The War Memorial has a two-fold purpose: (1) collection of the individual 
records of all those from Oklahoma who died in the service of their country 
in World War II, such records (card files, questionnaires from nearest of 
kin, newspaper clippings, special reports, copies of citations and of letters 
from commanding officers, and photographs) to be preserved permanently 
in the Historical Society; (2) publication in The Chronicles of brief, tabu- 
lated biographies of Oklahoma’s war dead, based on these data. The 
individual records already gathered and filed are now reaching into the 
thousands and form one of the Society’s valuable original manuscript col- 
lections. Approximately 1,600 tabulated biographies have been published 
to date in The Chronicles, beginning with the December, 1943, number, 
to continue until all biographies have been completed. 


A practical phase of the War Memorial records is that of securing 
the Social Security number of the individual. This service is making it 
possible for the Federal Social Security Administration to secure informa- 
tion concerning many men who died in World War II and thus determine 
the amount of benefits due their dependents under the recent Social Se- 
curity law. Except for these records, these benefits might have been lost 
to the beneficiaries. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was among the first institutions in 
the country to undertake a War Memorial program for Worid War II. The 
plan of procedure adopted for this program was outlined by the Associate 
Editor and published in The War Records Collector by the Ohio State 
Museum. Information concerning this plan was also requested by special 
inquiry from historical societies in the North and Hast in setting up 
similar programs for war records collections. 


FINANCES 
MARTHA MULHOLLAND, CHIEF CLERK 


Some one has said that finance is the arterial system of every 
institution, The Oklahoma Historical Society is supported by the 
State in its biennial budget for all state departments and institu- 
tions. Through memberships ($1.00 per year and life memberships 
$25.00), a limited sum is received annually. No endowments, nor 
any large gifts of money have been made to the Society, 


Miss Martha Mulholland, Chief Clerk, a position created July 1, 
nek offers here some items which reflect the growth of State sup- 
port: 


Typical appropriations are as follows: 
1924 funds, blanket, 


covering both salaries and maintenance.............. $17,650.00 

1928 funds, salaries & maintemance 22. no.ce.cccccccccceceeccecscccescenees 18,000.00 
research workers Rai Ren PIE EVERIO Se it “oe +. 3,000.00 

equipment, including books 17,500.00 

1931 funds, total appropriation’ 272. 24.in t 29,800.00 


legislative act 
1942 funds, total annual salary appropriation 200.0... 18,075.00 
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1945-46, ending June 30, 1946 


Salaries sande maintenancel 6.0 bees 31,230.00 
SREPEOVeMIGNt hie Ma Ltn poate. oe ae eet Goa SB ne Os 31,342.00 
otal ) for: 1945-46. .....2...225.. Sh. 7 SS aren eM oo 62,572.00 


1946-47, ending June 30, 1947 


PalLoriese ands Mai mtenan CO. cae e ssc eke 31,230.00 
Prprovements ite DULLNESS <a nsec tine icasc ccs 12,379.00 
43,609.00 

STRSTR ey EW Sa ia hak 025 00 60 Uh 3G Speen nee ae SO Sn ee $106,181.00 


The accounts are divided as follows: 
Salaries 
Contractual services 
Supplies 
Equipment, including books. 


Contractual services include communication, traveling expense, trans- 
portation, printing and binding and repairs. 

Supplies are all articles for office use, which are used and discarded, 
pencils, ribbons, etc. 


Equipment and books are permanent investments. 
Range of salaries through the Years: 


SHEN DHE 2 fe nec ek ae Sat Sane SO nee ae ie aaa lowest 1800.00 
highest 3000.00 

iol ec og Chg” es eee Mel ee eee ee ee 2 ee een lowest 1200.00 
: highest 2000.00 

RFE Ma Res REST tear eccrn cd sarc ncesoowns ge la ceanvice eacenes oe aes lowest 1200.00 


highest 1800.00 
File Clerk (changed to Custodian of Newspapers)...lowest 1200.00 
highest 1500.00 


STG TL) a TSS op eee ooo PR Rae ere lowest 1200.00 
highest 1500.00 
SNES T GY Sg C25 OL es a ete Nace se ane ee RE AE ore luwest 1200.00 
highest 1500.00 
Guide for Museum (discontinued) .......-....--.-..-.2---+-- lowest 1080.00 
highest 1200.00 
CIES TOP MEMOLiIal TOOMS © 2 .scee..ce- seas encseseareassereaseoasecd lowest 1200.00 


(2) highest 1320.00 
Field Collector (changed to Collector-Solicitor) ....lowest 1200.00 
highest 1500.00 


1 Derg sa fer va hig fF Pe omc eee le pe A a eee ee ee lowest 1200.00 
highest 1800.00 
Assistant in Editorial and Research. .....................------ lcwest 1500.00 
highest 1800.00 
MSaTSS ch Chek TIO L Wy DEP UE CUETO eter cat pen nee 1500.00 
CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the Society states: 


The membership of the Oklahoma Historical Society shall consist of 
five classes, namely, annual, life, ex-officio, corresponding and honorary. 


The annual membership of the Society shall consist of such citizens 
c2 Oklahoma as shall be elected or approved by the Board of Directors at 
any regular meeting thereof, except that which last precedes the regular 
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annual meeting of the Society, after the payment of the prescribed mem- 
bership fee. Editors or publishers of newspapers or periodicals who 
have contributed the regular issues thereof for one year shall be entitled 
to membership in the Society during the continuance of such contri- 
bution thereafter without the payment of the annual membership tee, 
upon signing a blank membership form to be furnished by the Secretary 
of the Society. 


All elective officers of the State are considered ex-officio members of 
the Society. Life membership may be obtained by proper application with 
the fee of $25.00 and when duly elected by the Board of Directors. The 
corresponding membership of the Society shall consist of such persons, not 
citizens of Oklahoma, as may be distinguished for their zeal and efficiency 
in historical research and investigation and who may be so elected at any 
regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Society. The honorary 
membership shall consist of persons chosen because of their distinction 
in literary or scientific attainments or notable public service, and can 
be elected only at the annual meeting of the society and upon recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Directors. 


The annual membership fee shall be $1.00. Only such members as 
have paid their annual membership fees and life members shall be entitled 
to vote for the election of members of the Board of Directors, A repre- 
sentative of each newspaper which exchanges its paper with the Oklahoma 
Historical Society for the Chronicles of Oflahoma has the right to vote. 


GOVERNMENT 


The officers of this Society shall be a president, two vice-presidents, 
a secretary, a treasurer and a board of twenty-five directors; the Governor 
shall be an ex-officio member of the Board of Directors. 


Any officer of the Society may be removed for cause by a two-thirds 
vote at any regularly called meeting of the Board. 


‘ The Board of Directors shall be the governing body of this Society 
with full and complete authority to manage, administer and control the 
affairs, moneys, property and effects. 


Five members of the Board of Directors shall constitut 
the transaction of business. pata acter 


The Board of Directors of the Society shall have authorit i 
the number and designation of the employees of the neh Ne See 
cases wherein the same are prescribed by the by-laws of the Societ: 
to select suitable persons to fill such positions and to fix the rate at 
compensation of each employe, unless such rates of compensation shall 
have been fixed by legislative enactment. 


The annual meetings of the Oklahoma Historical i 

Society, 
year 1931, shall be held at such place or places and on such inte orate 
as may be determined by said Society, or its Board of Directors when the 


Society at an annual meeting or adjourned meeti i 
dadiecce doch pee ee d eting thereof has failed to 


Special meetings of the Society shall be conv 

‘ened upo 
president of the Society for the transaction of such ositcat prs oe 
specified therein and no other business shall be taken up for consid. ati ; 
at such meeting except by unanimous consent, Saal 


The constitution may be amended at an i 

y meeting of th 

Exeeunea facta te oe appro present, provided, that due Aveo noe 
y men e given in the form of a co 

member at least three months in advance of the date oF itch sehen 
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THE PRESENT Boarp oF DIREcTORS 


_ From the earliest days of the Society those who have led it and 
directed its policies have been men and women of sterling merit and 
~ ‘whose lives have been devoted to the interests of the State. It is to 
be regretted that a complete list of all officers and directors at any 
time associated with this institution could not be offered here. All 
are worthy of sincere tribute. 


po Et is well, however, for the readers, members of the Society 
within the State and those out of the State, to know the names of 
is present officers and directors of the Oklahoma State Historical 
ociety : 


OFFICERS 


Rosert L. Witrrams, President Grant Foreman, Director of 

Tuomas H. Doyte, President Emeritus Historical Research 
Emma Estitu-Harsour, Vice President Governor Rosert S. Kerr, Ex-Officio 
Witiiam S. Key, Vice President Dr. CHARLES Evans, Secretary, Historical 
Mrs Jesste R. Moore, Treasurer Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DIRECTORS 
Grant Foreman, Director Emeritus for Life, Muskogee 
TERM EXPIRING IN JANUARY, 1947. 


I. N. McCasu, Enid Georce L. Bowman, Kingfisher 
Jim Biccerstarr, Wagoner Tuomas J. Harrison, Pryor 
Mrs, FraAnK Korn, Oklahoma City 


TERM EXPIRING IN JANUARY, 1948. 


W. J. Peterson, Okmulgee Tuomas G. Cook, Buffalo 
Tuomas H. Doyie, Oklahoma City Epwarp C. Lawson, Tulsa 
Mrs. J. Garrietp BuEtt, Tulsa 


TERM EXPIRING IN JANUARY, 1949 


R. L. Wittrams, Durant Mrs. Birancue Lucas, Ponca City 
E. E. Date, Norman R. M. Mounrcastie, Muskogee 
H. L. Mutprow, Norman 


TERM EXPIRING IN JANUARY, 1950. 


WitiraM S. Key, Oklahoma City Mrs. Joun R. Witxtams, Oklahoma City 
Harry CAMPBELL, Tulsa Baxter Tayior, Oklahoma City 
Rosert A. Herner, Oklahoma City 


TERM EXPIRING IN JANUARY, 1951 


Tuomas A. Epwarps, Cordell J. B. Mizam, Chelsea 
- Emma Estitt-Harsour, Edmond Mrs. Jesste E. Moore, Wayne 
James H. Garpner, Tulsa 


Aside from its permanent possessions and exhibits in the His- 
torical Building, the Society is interested in the preservation and 
marking of historic sites throughout the state. By approval of the 
Board of Directors in 1941, the Society purchased a three hundred 
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tract near the city of Hugo, in Choctaw County, to be pre- 
ere as a state park sae the memory of Colonel Heat 
Jones, a prominent citizen in the early history of the Choctaw a- 
tion in the Indian Territory (now Oklahoma). The Society has also 
been actively interested in the restoration of old Fort Gibson; and 
in the preservation of the log cabin home of the famous Cherokee, 
Sequoyah, on its original site near Sallisaw, in Sequoyah County, 
where a stone building has been erected enclosing the cabin as one 
of the State’s notable historic shrines. Stone markers and monu- 
ments marking other noted historic sites throughout the state have 
been set up from time to time at such locations, by patriotic and 
civie organizations with which the Historical Society has been im 
hearty co-operation. 


This brief sketch of the origin and progress of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society has been presented to its readers for the following 
reasons: (1) to reveal the remarkable progress of the institution 
from its humble beginning in 1893 to its present possessions and 
power in 1946; (2) to broaden the knowledge and increase the 
interest of all Oklahomans to an institution which contributes as ~ 
much in its sphere as institutions of learning and knowledge may in 
their sphere, such as the University, the A. & M. College and other 
institutions of like kind; (3) to offer to all State officials, the 
leg‘slators, and to the Oklahoma Press, its founder, overwhelming 
reasons: (1) to reveal the remarkable progress of the institution 
record in a brief way the possessions, the departmental work, the 
tremendous service it is rendering the State; (5) to set a marker for 
the Society in 1946 that may be used as a gauge for others who 
support and direct it in future years. 


It has been a pleasure to present the Departmental growth in 
the language of the staff members. Each one of them is an efficient 
and forceful guide and director of her department. They speak of 
their possessions and the nature of their work as those who know 


it best. I wish to pay them tribute for their skill, their labor and 
their devotion to duty. 


More than forty states of the Union and historical organi- 
zations deposit their official organs, in exchange for The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, in our library. They have become a part of our 
most precious possessions for they give to this institution a weight 
and range of history which can not be measured. We shall keep 
these publications for all time and shall try to add the journals of 
the historical societies of other States to this splendid list: 

The Alabama Historical Quarterly, State Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery, Alabama. 


The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, The Arkansas History Association, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


The Quarterly, Historical Society of Southern California, 606 South Hill 
St., Los Angeles, California. 
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The Colorado Magazine, The State Historical Society, Denver, Colorado. 

Bulletin of the Connecticut Historical Society, Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety, Hartford, Connecticut. 

_ Delaware Notes, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Catholic Historical Review, The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
vone47%, DC: 

The Florida Historical Quarterly, The Florida Historical Society, Tallahas- 
see, Florida. 

The Georgia Historical Quarterly, Georgia Historical Society, Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Report, Idaho State Historical Society, Boise, Idaho. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society. The Illinois State His- 
torical Society, Springfield, Illinois. 

Indiana Magazine of History, The Department of History of Indiana Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Indiana Historical Society, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Palimpsest, The State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

The Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society, Kentucky State His- 
torical Society, Frankfurt, Kentucky. 

The Journal of Southern History, Southern Historical Association, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, The Louisiana Historical Society, 
Cabildo, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Maryland Historical Magazine, Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Michigan History, Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 

Minnesota History, The Historical Quarterly of the North Star State, The 
Minnesota Historical Society, Central Ave., and Cedar St. St. 
Paul i, Minnesota. 

The Journal of Mississippi History, Mississippi Historical Scciety, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Missouri Historical Review, State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Nebraska History (Quarterly Magazine), Nebraska State Historical Society, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Report, The Nevada State Historical Society, Inc., Reno, Nevada. 

Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, New Jersey Historical 
Society, Newark, New Jersey. 

New Mezico Historical Review, Historical Society of New Mexico and the 
University of New Mexico, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

The New-York Historical Quarterly, New-York Historical Society, Central 
Park West and 77th St., New York 24, New York. 

New York History, New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, 
New York. 

The North Carolina Historical Review, State Department of Archives and 
History, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

The Museum Review, The State Historical Society of North Dakota, Liberty 
Memorial Building, Bismark, North Dakota. 
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Museum Echoes, The Ohio State Archealogical and Historical Society at 
the Ohio State Museum, North High St., at 15th Ave., Columbus 
10, Ohio. 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, Oregon Historical Society, 235 Southwest 
Market St., Portland 1, Oregon. 


Fhe Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Rhode Island History, Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, South Carolina 
Historical Society, Charleston, South Carolina. 


Tennessee Historical Society, Tennessee.Historical Commission and the 
Tennessee Historical Society, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, The Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, Austin, Texas. 

The Southwest Review, University Press, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Utah EERE, Quarterly, Utah State Historical Society, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Vermont Quarterly, Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier, Vermont. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, Richmond, Virginia. : 

The American Historical Review (A Quarterly), The Macmillan Company, 
8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, Richmond, Virginia. 


The William and Mary Quarterly, Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly, The University of Washington, 226 Denny 
Hall, Seattle, Washington. 


West Virginia History (Quarterly), State Department of Archives and 
History, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Evansville, Wisconsin. 


Annals of Wyoming, The Wyoming Historical Department, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


It is well that the reader of this article should know that in 
no sense the full measure of the possessions, the work and service 
and the remarkable features of growth of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society have been presented here. It is wholly essential for one 
to make a visit to our Halls and see with their own eyes. <A cordial 
invitation is extended to all visitors and it is pleasing and interest- 
ing to know that more than 50,000 persons representing this State 
and all States of America and many foreign countries enter our 
doors annually. 
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JOSEPH HENRY LUMPKIN KING 


1855-1905 
By Robert L. Williams 


Joseph Henry Lumpkin King was born at Marion, Perry 
County, Alabama, on April 6, 1855, and died at Anniston, Ala- 
bama, on August 8, 1905; interment in Hillside Cemetery. He was 
the son of Judge Porter King (see below) and his wife, Callender 
McGregor Lumpkin King, who was born September 26, 1826, whom 
he married February 19, 1852. 


The places of residence of Joseph Henry Lumpkin King were 
Marion and Anniston, Alabama; Leadville, Colorado; and Perry, 
Oklahoma. In 1893 he was appointed by President Cleveland re- 
ceiver of public moneys for the United States Land Office at 
Perry, Oklahoma Territory, which position he held from the opening 
of the Cherokee Outlet to settlement in September, 1893, until May, 
1897. After the termination of his services as receiver of the Land 
Office at Perry, he removed to Anniston, Alabama, and thereafter 
served as Solicitor of the City Court of that City. 


Joseph Henry Lumpkin King was married on February 8, 1883, 
to Eva (Evelyn) Thornberry, of Coolidge, New Mexico, who was 
born at Wheeling, West Virginia, on April 10, 1865, and who died 
at Anniston, Alabama, on November 15, 1937; interment in Hillside 
Cemetery. To this marriage came the following children: 


Callender McGregor Lumpkin King, born at Leadville, Colorado, 
March 7, 1884, and died at Anniston, Alabama, on December 14, 
1890; 

Joseph Henry Lumpkin King II, born at Marion, Alabama, on 
November 6, 1885; 

Porter King II, born at Anniston, Alabama, on July 24, 1890; 
assistant to the President of I. C. R. R. of Central America, 
Guatemala; 

Thomas Cobb King, born at Anniston, Alabama, on November 30, 
1891; 

James Fitzgerald King, born at Anniston, Alabama, on March 4, 
1894; 

Knox King, born at Anniston, Alabama, on August 21, 1898; 
died in infancy; 

Evelyn Bush King Wheeler, born at Anniston, Alabama, on 
December 25, 1899; 

Edwin Davis King II, born at Anniston, Alabama, on November 
19, 1902. 


Joseph Henry Lumpkin King was related by consanguinity to 

William Rufus DeVane King, Vice President of the United States 

_ (see below). They were descended from a common ancestor, William 
_ King, of Sampson County, North Carolina. 
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Woody King, the son of William King, married Sarah Cart- 
wright. They were the parents of General Edwin Davis King (see 
below), and also of Elisha F. King, who married Margaret Moore. 


William King (son of William King, the common ancestor), 
married Margaret DeVane. They were the parents of William Rufus 
DeVane King, the Vice President, and also of Thomas D., Margaret, 
Tabiotia, Helen, Ann, and DeVane King. 


William King, the father of William Rufus DeVane King, the 
Vice President, rendered important services to the Colonies during 
the Revolutionary War, was a member of the State Convention 
called to adopt the Federal Constitution, and was several times a 
delegate from his county to the General Assembly of the State. 


William Rufus DeVane King! was born in Sampson County, 
North Carolina, on April 7, 1786. He graduated from the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, in 1803, and entered upon the prac- 
tice of law at Clinton, North Carolina. He was a member of the 
State House of Representatives 1807-1809, and was elected as a 
Democrat to the Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Congresses. 
Later he moved to Alabama, and located at Cahaba. He was a 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention that organized the State 
government of the State of Alabama, and upon admission of the 
State into the Union he was elected as a Democrat to the United 
States Senate, and was re-elected in 1822, 1828, 1834, and 1841 
serving from December 14, 1819, to April 15, 1844, when he resigned. 
He was Minister to France from 1844 to 1846. Thereafter he was 
again elected to the United States Senate, and served from July 1 
1846, until his resignation on January 18, 1853. He was elected 
president pro tempore of the Senate on many occasions. He was 
elected Vice President of the United States in 1852, and took the 
oath of office on March 4, 1853, at Havana, Cuba, where he had 
gone for his health, the taking of the oath in Cuba being in accord- 
ance with a privilege extended to him by special Act of Congress 
He died on his plantation at King’s Bend, Dallas County Alabama, 
on April 18, 1853. Reinterment was in a vault at Selma? Dallas 
County, Alabama. He was never married. A whole room of the 
World War Memorial Building, at Montgomery, Alabama, is de- 
voted to things of historical value that formerly belonged ‘to Wil- 
liam Rufus DeVane King, including his father’s gold watch. 


General Edwin Davis King (son of Wood i 

y King and 
Cartwright King, and grandson of William King, “the Cae 
ancestor) was born in Greene County, Georgia, in 1792, and died 


1 Biographical Directory of American Congress, 1774-1 

hi ‘ -1927, p. 1185; Willi 

Garrett, Reminiscences of Public M Dae : rekoar! Paeatieet 

Company Fre, Hehe oi ray Athi in Alabama (Atlanta: Plantation Publishing 
ym. R. D. King was one of the founders of the ci f 

Anson West, History of Methodism in Alab ‘lle, Tee sirens SB. 

of Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 88) be rae ToT aaa 


JUDGE JOSEPH HENRY LUMPKIN KING 
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at Marion, Perry County, Alabama, in 1862; interment at Marion. 
In 1814 he married Ann Alston Hunter, who was born in 1793, 
and who died in 1853. 


_ _In Georgia General Edwin Davis King’ was a Captain of Militia 
in 1810, and served in War of 1812 under General Andrew Jack- 
son, with the rank of Major, by promotion, and fought in the Battle 
of New Orleans. He was a cofounder of Judson (female) College 
and Howard College, both at Marion, Alabama, the latter being 
aiterwards relocated at East Lake, in the suburbs of Birmingham. 
He was also a member of the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Alabama from 1836 to 1852. 


Judge Porter King*, (son of General Edwin Davis King and 
his wite, Ann Alston Hunter King) was born at Marion, Alabama, 
on April 30, 1824, died January 30, 1890, and was interred in the 
City Cemetery at Marion. He was a graduate of the University of 
Alabama, and was admitted to the Alabama Bar in 1849. On 
February 19, 1852, he was married to Callender McGregor Lumpkin 
King, who was born September 26, 1826. Im 1851 he represented 
Perry County in the State House of Representatives. He continued 
actively in the practice of law until appointed Circuit Judge in 1858, 
which position he filled until he entered the Military Service of the 
Confederate States of America, as Captain of Company G of the 


3 W. Brewer, Alabama, Her History, Resources, War Record, and Public Men, 
from 1540-1872 (Montgomery: Barrett & Brown, Steam Printers, and Book Binders, 
1872), pp. 573, 792. General Edwin Davis King was a Director of the Central City 
Insurance Co., and Director of the Commercial Bank of Selma, and President of the 
Selma, Marion & Memphis Railroad, as it was known at that time. The construc- 
tion of railroads ceased during the war except where it was for the movement of 
armies. Soon after the close of the war the railroad project was revived and then 
known as the Selma & Memphis Railroad. In the Commercial Appeal for March 29, 
1946, the following heading appeared: “News of Bygone Days, 75 years ago, March 
29, 1871: ‘Directors of the Memphis & Selma Railroad elected at a meeting of 
stockholders are: N. B. Forrest, Jacob Thompson, John C. Fizer, R. A. Meudock, 
W. W. Troup, S. M. Meek, C. C. Huckabee, Robert Crawford, A. C. Jones and 
A. G. Mabry. Gen. N. C. Forrest was elected president.’ ” 

A. G. Mabry was a prominent physician of Dallas County and a member of the 
Legislature from that county from 1857-1867.—Garrett, Reminiscences of Public Men 
in Alabama, op. cit., p. 666; Brewer, Alabama, Her History. . . ., op. cit., pp. 223-4; 
and Wm. E. Yerby, History of Greensboro, Alabama, pp. 69-70. 

Allen C. Jones went out as Captain of the Greensboro Guards, Co. D, 5th Ala- 
bama Regiment, Confederate States of America. Two hundred and nine left Greens- 
boro on the Ist day of May, 1861 and participated in the first battle of Mannassas, 
and he became Colonel of his regiment. He died at his home in Greensboro in 1894 
at the age of eighty-two years. 

It was contemplated that the railroad would go from Marion to Greensboro and 
through Eutaw on to Memphis. The other railroads mentioned were the Selma, 
East Tennessee, and Virginia to go by Rome, Georgia; and that road, as the Selma 
and Mobile road, and the road from Selma to Meridian by the way of Marion 
Junction and from Marion to Akron are now a part of the Southern System. 

4B. F. Riley, D.D., Makers and Romance of Alabama History (n.d.), pp. 23, 573. 
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Alabama Regiment.> After the war he resumed civilian life 
enter ae a active part in the affairs of the community, 
and in guiding the State through one of the most troublesome periods 
of its history. He spent his remaining years at Marion, respected 
and honored for the services rendered by him to the community, to 
the State, and to the Nation. 


Many who took part in the activities of the pioneer days of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory were relatives, kindred, and descend- 
ants of those who actively participated in our early national life. 
For illustration, Fielding Lewis, a great-grandnephew of George 
Washington, first President of the United States? (Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. V, No. 3, [September, 1927] pp. 357-59), Joseph 
Henry Lumpkin King, kinsman by blood of William Rufus DeVane 
King, Vice President of the United States; Horace Speed, United 
States Attorney for Oklahoma Territory, a kinsman of James Speed, 
Attorney General in Abraham Lincoln’s and Andrew Johnson’s 
cabinets; W. F. Hendricks, member of Oklahoma Constitutional 
Convention, a cousin of Vice President Thomas A. Hendricks; Sydney 
Clark, a Representative in Congress from Kansas (1865-1871), mem- 
ber of Oklahoma Territorial Council (1898-1902). 


5 General William C. Oates in his history, The War Between the Union and the 
Confederacy (New York & Washington: The Neale Publishing Company, 1905), 
pp. 775-76, stated: “The regiment [4th Alabama] composed of the very best material 
was the only regiment I ever saw that would fight about as well without officers as 
with them.” An epitome of its organization and services during the war was set 
out by General Oates in this volume, ibid., pp. 776-81. 

General Oates stated further than “Dr. Wm. O. Hudson, First Sergeant of 
Company D was made Regimental Surgeon and the Brigade Surgeon in which he 
served with great success and distinction and aided in the amputation of my [Oates’] 
arm August 16, 1864.” Doctor Hudson was the brother of the grandfather of Judge 
R. H. Hudson of Bartlesville, Oklahoma who was connected with the Land Office at 
Perry during the time that Joseph Henry Lumpkin King was Receiver of Public 
Moneys, and remained in Oklahoma Territory and engaged in the practice of law 
and at the erection of the State of Oklahoma became District Judge of District 24 
composed of Osage and Washington counties and continued in that office until he 
became attorney for the Phillips Petroleum Company. His father, Thomas Hudson, 
left the University of Virginia at the age of nineteen years and reached Union Town 
in Perry County, in time to join the Canebrake Rifle Guards under the command of 
Captain Richard Clark, Company D, 4th Alabama Regiment. 

6 Brewer, Alabama, Her History. . . ., op. cit., p. 594; Garrett, Reminiscences 
of Public Men in Alabama, op. cit. pp. 223-4. See, also, “Louis Davis,” (The 


Chronicles, Vol. XX, No. 1 [March, 1942], p. 100) who was Registrar of the Land 
Office at Perry. 
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BLACK BEAVER 


““BROTHER Buack Braver. ... WHO Is ONE oF Gop’s NoBLEMEN, 
HonEst AND TrUTHFUL.’’—Israel G. Vore. 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


The Delaware Indians have always claimed to be the grand- 
fathers of all other red men, and they are proud of the fact that 
they signed the first treaty with William Penn; there is another 
fact that justifies them in feeling superior, and that is that Black 
Beaver was a member of their tribe. This Indian who served the 
United States so faithfully, helped to bring fame to several army 
officers and explorers who were fortunate in having him for a 
guide. He set a good example to his own people by the manner in 
which he conducted his affairs and the home he maintained. 


_ It is probable that some members of the Delaware tribe were on 
their way west to make their home when Black Beaver was born at 
the present site of Belleville, Illinois, in 1806. 


When the Delawares were being removed and located on White 
River in Arkansas they were left in a desperate state because white 
people stole almost all of their horses. In February, 1824, William 
Anderson, the head chief, Black Beaver, Natacoming and other 
Delawares sent a touching letter to General William Clark regarding 
their conditions :! 


Last summer a number of our people died just for the want of some- 
thing to live on. ... We have got in a country where we do not find 
all as stated to us when we was asked to swap lands with you.... 
Father— We did not think that big man would tell us things that was 
not true.... Father— You know it is hard to go hungry, if you do not 
know it we poor Indians know it..... We are obliged to call on you 
onst more for assistance in the name of God.... 


When Black Beaver was twenty-eight years of age he acted as 
interpreter for Colonel Richard Irving Dodge at his conference 
with the Comanche, Kiowa, and Wichita in 1834 on upper Red River. 
Dodge wrote of him and his people: ‘‘Of all the Indians, the Dela- 
wares seem to be most addicted to these solitary wanderings, under- 
taken, in their case at least, from pure curiosity and love of adventure 
.... Black Beaver, the friend and guide of General (then Captain) 
- Marcy, was almost as equally renowned for his wonderful journeys.’” 
Dodge was comparing Black Beaver with ‘‘John Connor head chief 
of the Delawares who was justly renowned as having a more minute 


1 Office of Indian Affairs, Retired Classified Files, “1824, Delaware on White 
River.”; Grant Foreman, Indians and Pioneers (New Haven, 1930), pp. 228-29. 

2 Richard Irving Dodge, Our Wild Indians; Thirty-three Years’ Personal Ex- 
perience Among the Red Men of the Great West, (Hartford, Conn., 1882), pp. 554-55. 
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and extensive personal knowledge of the North American continent 
than any other man ever had or probably will have. 


In the celebrated Dragoon expedition of 1834, commanded by 
* General Henry Leavenworth, there were thirty-two Indians, inelud- 
ing six Delawares, among whom was Black Beaver, and from * that 
time he was in almost constant demand as a guide and interpreter.’ 
In 1846, during the war with Mexico, a company of Delaware and 
thirty-five Shawnee Indians under Captain Black Beaver were 
mustered into the service on June-1, and discharged in August, al- 
though their time did not expire until December.* 


From Washington, on September 26, 1849, Anthony Hyde, an 
attorney, wrote to Secretary of War George W. Crawford :° 


There was a small company of Indians mustered into service by Col. 
[William Selby] Harney in 1836 [1846] whose services have never been 
paid for. Your immediate predecessor [William L. Marcy], in 1847 I be- 
lieve, asked an appropriation to pay the Co. (commanded by Capt. Black 
Beaver, and containing about 20 Indians) and a special Bill was reported 
by the Commit. which was not reached, and no action had onit..... 


The justice of the claim is sufficiently vouched for ... . by the 
action had on it by the Department and the Com. on Mily. Affs. H. R. Mr. 
[John Minor] Botts Ch. of the last Congress. 


To report another special bill would probably prevent the payment 
for another Congress, and I have the honor to request that it may .... 
be included in the Curat. Mily. Appropriation, or estimate. 


When Captain Randolph B. Marcy left Fort Smith on April 
4, 1849, to escort five hundred emigrants to California, he was or- 
dered to select the best route from the Arkansas town to Santa Fe 
and California. At Shawneetown where the road forked, the left 
being his trail, he engaged Black Beaver as guide and interpreter, 
and he proved to be a most useful man :® 


He has traveled a great deal among the western and northern tribes 
of Indians, is well acquainted with their character and habits, and con- 
verses fluently with the Comanche and most of the other prairie tribes. 
He has spent five years in Oregon and California, two years among the 
Crow and Black Feet Indians. Has trapped beaver in the Gila, the Colum- 
bia, the Rio Grande, and the Pecos: has crossed the Rocky Mountains at 
many different points, and indeed is one of those men that are seldom 
met with except in the mountains. 


Captain Marcy became a noted pathfinder in the Southwest and 
much of his suecess was due to Black Beaver, upon whom he relied. 


8 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926), p. 126. 

4Lena Clara Koch, The Federal Indian Policy in Texas, 1845-1860, p. 33; Sam 
P. Ridings, The Chisholm Trail (Guthrie, Oklahoma [n. d.J), p. 24. 

5 Photostat Foreman collection. 

8 “Early Trails in Oklahoma,” Grant Foreman, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. Ill, 
No. 2 (June, 1925) pp. 107-08; Reports of the Secretary of War, 31st Congress, lst 


Session, Senate Ex. Doc. No. 64; The Report of Capt. R. B. Marcy’. R f 
Fort Smith to Santa Fe, pp. 173-74. , rebar +S 
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Jesse Chisholm, Black Beaver and other guides had been to Cali- 
fornia at an early date and they were regarded with respect and 


their advice adopted regarding routes to the far West. 


Marcy wrote of Beaver when he employed him in 1849:7 


He had for ten years been in the employ of the American Fur Company, 
and during this time had visited nearly every point of interest within the 
limits of our unsettled territory. He had set his traps and spread his 
blanket upon the headwaters of the Missouri and Columbia; and his wan- 
derings had led him south of the Colorado and Gila and thence to the 
shores of the Pacific in Southern California. His life is that of a veritable 
cecsmopolite, filled with scenes of intense and starling interest, bold and 
reckless adventure. 


_.- While at Camp Comanche Captain Marcy was visited by Co- 
manche Chief Is-sa-ki-ep, and the officer was informed by Black 
Beaver, in the presence of a large number of the emigrants and 
soldiers, that the chief had brought two wives for him as was the 
custom among that tribe when wishing to honor visitors. Marcy 
saw two girls sitting near by and he was greatly embarrassed by the 
offer; he directed Beaver to say that white men had only one wife 
at a time. When the statement was interpreted to the Comanche, 
Black Beaver told Marcy: ‘‘He say, Captain, you the strangest man 
he ever see; every man he seen before, when he been travlin’ long 
time, the fust thing he want, wife.’’8 


On October 7, 1849, Lieutenant Montgomery Pike Harrison, a 
member of Marcy’s party, left to examine a ravine two miles from 
their camp and when he did not return Captain Marcy sent Lieuten- 
ant Joseph Updegraff and Black Beaver to search for him by follow- 
ing the tracks of his horse; when they had gone a mile and a half 
beyond the ravine it appeared that Harrison had met a party of 
Indians and gone on with them. Lieutenant Delos B. Sacket, with 
all the mounted force, followed the trail until he came to a small 
branch of the Colorado River, where he found the murdered body of 
his comrade. 


Black Beaver studied the tracks and grass and reconstructed 
the crime as follows: 


The murder was committed by two men. They had two mules and 
one horse with them. They came down upon their victim at a full gallop, 
but finding that he was not disposed to fly, but .... walked his horse 
towards them, they also pulled up to a walk..... They rode a short 
distance together, then dismounted, and seating themselves on the grass, 
smoked together. Here they got possession of his rifle [to] examine it. 


After getting the only weapon he had, they overpowered him, 
tied him, put him on his horse and led it into some timber, where 
one of the Indians fell behind and shot Harrison in the head. They 
stripped and scalped him and threw his body into the ravine before 


7R. B. Marcy, Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border (New York, 1866), p. 79. 
8 [bid.; ee Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers (Norman, 1939), p. 239. 
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making their escape. Beaver’s reconstruction of the affair was 
found to be correct when the identity of the Kiowa murderers was 
discovered.° 


The grace and rapidity with which Black Beaver carried on 
conversations with Indians of other tribes astonished Marey. This 
was done by pantomine and the Captain wrote that their facile 
gestures would compare with the most accomplished performances of 
opera stars. . ena 

Marcy recounted that when he had a Comanche as a guide with 
Black Beaver, the latter was describing the earth as a sphere; the 
Comanche, incredulous, asked if the Delaware thought him an idiot. 
Beaver replied that white people knew such to be a fact. The 
Comanche said that anyone could see that the prairie was flat, and 
that his grandfather had been to.the end of it, where the sun dis- 
appeared behind a wall. Beaver then described the steam engine © 
and other strange things he had seen among the whites, but the 
Comanche thought them all a figment of the Indian’s imagination 
and he replied in his own language, ‘‘Hush, you fool!’’ Captam 
Marcy tried to explain to his guide the operation of the telegraph but 
Beaver refused to communicate this to the Comanche, saying, “‘I 
don’t think I tell him that, Captain; for the truth is, I don’t believe 
it myself.’’!? : 


On the return trip Black Beaver was confident he could lead 
the party from the Brazos River to Fort Smith, so the foree took — 
a course directly across the country, ‘‘making a most excellent — 
road, which was traveled for several years afterward by California — 
emigrants. ’’!2 f 


— 


The Comanches were inveterate horse racers and Beaver was of 
the opinion that the thorough-bred horse belonging to Lieutenant | 
John Buford of the party would have been defeated if a race had 
been held. When they reached the Comanche camp Beaver related 
that the Kickapoos once bought a fleet race horse from a Missourian 
and took him out on the plains for the purpose of running him 
against the Comanche horses. The Kickapoos bet all of their horses 
and blankets and Beaver was thoroughly convinced that their race 
horse would win. He was a guest of the principal chief and he was 
so confident in the result of the race that he was about to bet 
every one of his possessions when the chief attempted to dissuade 
him. Beaver persisted, and the chief took all of his bets. When 
the race was run the Kickapoo’s horse was badly beaten, but the 
chief insisted that Beaver take back his horses and advised him 


9 Ibid., pp. 366-68. Lieut. Harrison was a d Presi William Henry 
pa 209 he older pr ree of — Pv a alt Sent 
tant Foreman, Adventure on Red River (Norman, 1937 63-64 
11 Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border, op. te 277. minesk 


t 
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oa to bet on a horse race where the Comanches were con- 
cerned. 


In his book, The Prairie Traveler, Marcy related that Black 
‘Beaver was with him two seasons as guide and he always found him 
“perfectly reliable, brave, and competent. His reputation as a 
resolute, determined, and fearless warrior, did not admit of ques- 
tion, yet I have never seen a man who wore his laurels with less 
vanity.”’ 


When Marcy first met the Delaware he was puzzled by Black 
Beaver often telling him, when speaking of the prairie Indians: 
“Captain, if you have a fight, you mustn’t count much on me, for 
I’ze a big coward. When the fight begins I ’spect you’ll see me run 
under the cannon; Injun mighty ‘fraid of big gun.’’ When the 


_Captain expressed his surprise that Beaver should have gained the 


reputation of a great warrior, the red man informed him that years 
before, when he had never been in a battle, he had accompanied 
about twenty white men and four Delawares to one of the American 
Fur Trading posts on the Upper Missouri. They were engaged in 
trapping beaver and while there the stockade fort was attacked by a 
large band of Blackfeet Indians. These were brave warriors and 
they seemed determined to destroy the men in the post. Marcy con- 
tinued his narrative: 


After the investment had been completed, and there appeared no 
prcbability of the attacking party’s abandoning their purpose, “One d d 
fool Delaware” (as Black Beaver expressed it) proposed to his countrymen 
to make a sortie, and thereby endeavor to effect an impression upon the 
Blackfeet. This, Beaver said, was the last thing he would ever have 
thought of suggesting, and it startled him prodigiously, causing him to 
tremble so much that it was with difficulty he could stand. 


He had, however, started from home with the fixed purpose of be- 
coming a distinguished brave, and made a great effort to stifle his emotion. 
He assumed an air of determination, saying that it was the very idea he 
was just about to propose; and, slapping his comrades upon the back, 
started toward the gate, telling them to follow. As socn as the gate was 
passed, he says, he took particular care to keep in the rear of the others, 


- so that, in the event of a retreat, he would be able to reach the stockade 


, 


; 


first. 


The Indians had not advanced far when a shower of arrows fell 
upon them, but no one was wounded. The men in advance proposed 
a retreat and Black Beaver agreed with them without any hesita- 
tion; he started back as rapidly as possible, but he discovered that 
the others were leaving him behind so he halted and called to them: 
““Come back here, you cowards, you squaws; what for you run 
away and leave brave men to fight alone?’’ This taunt halted the 
retreat and when they rallied they succeeded in beating off the 
enemy and regaining their way into the fort. 


12 [bid., pp. 51-53. 
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Beaver related that when the gate was closed, the officer in 
command took him by the hand and said: ‘‘Black Beaver, you are a 
brave man; you have done this day what no other man in the fort 
would have courage to do, and I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart.’? In that way the Delaware accounted for his reputation as 
a brave warrior. Marcy considered him as one of the few heroes 
who never sounded his own trumpet and his bravery was never 
questioned. 


When Beaver was upon the head waters of the Missouri River ~ 


he was left in charge of a large cache of goods buried to keep them 
from being stolen by the Indians. He spent much of his time in 
hunting, only visiting the cache once a day. On one occasion he 
arrived to inspect the place from the top of a high hill and discovered 
a large party of hostile Blackfeet there and he feared they had 
discovered the goods. The Blackfeet signalled for him to come and 
have -a visit with them. Beaver thought they were trying to get 
him in their power, so he answered that he did not feel like joking 
that day, and he started off in the opposite direction; the Blackfeet 
became most insulting in their calls to him and demanded to know 
if he thought himself a man when he ran away from friends; they 
called him an old woman and advised him to return home and eare 
for the children. 


Black Beaver became so angry that he halted and replied: ‘‘May-_ 


be so; s’pose three or four of you Injuns come up here alone, I'll 
; “ y 


show you if I’ze old womans.’’ Beaver’s bluff worked and the > 


Indians rode away. 


Captain Marcy was deeply interested in Black Beaver and he 
asked him if he was married. After a long pause he answered: 


One time he catch ’um wife. I pay that woman, his modder, one hoss— 


one saddle—one bridle—two plug tobacco, and plenty goods. I take him 


home to my house—got plenty meat—plenty corn—plenty everything. One 
time me go to take walk, maybe so three, maybe so two hours. When I 
come home, that woman he say, “Black Beaver, what for you away 
long time?” I say, “I not go nowhere; I just take one littel walk.” Then 
that woman he get heap mad, and say, “No, Black Beaver, yor go see 
nodder woman.” I say, “Maybe not.” Then that woman cry long time, and 
all e’time now he mad. You never see 'Merican woman that a-way? 


Marcy told the Indian that in his opinion all women were much 
alike, regardless of color, and Beaver asked ‘‘ What you do for eure 
him? Whip him.’’ Marcy advised him that he did not think that 
treatment would effect a cure and told him to let nature take its 
course. Beaver became dejected, but finally remarked, ‘‘T tell you, 


my friend, what I do; I ketch ‘um nodder one wife when I go 
home’’.38 


On August 22, 1850, Marey had gone a few miles west of Mus- 
tang Creek and he was almost opposite the Wichita and Kickapoo 


13 [bid., pp. 80-4; Randolph B. » The iri 
se andolp Marcy. Prairie Traveler (London, 1863), 


: 
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villages on Washita River. He had thirty-one ox-team wagons and 
a large herd of cattle. It was extremely hot and the oxen were dying 
although they traveled only at night. Im spite of this precaution 

- the animals continued to die and Black Beaver advised a halt as 
there was no prospect of getting water.14 


While Marcy was stationed at Camp Arbuckle, on the Canadian 
River, his guide, Beaver, came to him and ealled him aside: 


... . Very mysteriously and cautiously pulled out from his 
pocket several large pieces of green carbonate of copper, at the same 
time saying, “‘Maybe so money.’’ I assured him it was copper, and 
asked him if it was abundant where he found it. He said there was 
“a heap.’’ And upon my inquiring whether he was willing to show 

“me the locality, he said, ‘‘Bob Jones (a rich Chickasaw)! he say, 
s’pose find um copper mine, give um four hundred dollars.’’ 


Marcy informed Beaver that he was willing to pay him the 
same amount if the ore proved to be sufficiently abundant, and he 
made arrangements for the Delaware to show him the place the next 
day, but he did not come, and when Marcy rode to his home he 
found him looking sulky and that he had made no preparations for 
the trip. The Captain asked if he was ready to start and he replied: 
*‘T s’pect maybe so I not go, captain.’’ When Marcy asked his 
reason he replied: ‘‘Delaware law, s’pose show um ’Merican Man 
mine, kill um.’’ The Indian was determined not to go on with the 
affair, but the Captain found the locality without his help and 
sent a wagon load to New Orleans and Liverpool to be smelted 


14 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 250. 

15 Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border, op. cit., p. 121. This was Robert 
M. Jones. (Robert M. Jones was a prominent Choctaw. His second wife [Susan 
Colbert] was a Chickasaw and was living at the time of Captain Marcy’s expedition 
and interviews with Black Beaver [1849]. At this period, the Chickasaw District 
was one of the four districts comprising the Choctaw Nation which included all the 
country now within Oklahoma south of the Canadian and the Arkansas rivers. The 
area around Fort Arbuckle visited by Captain Marcy and the country west were 
within the boundaries of the Chickasaw District. The fact that members of the 
Choctaw and of the Chickasaw tribes had the privilege of settling or of trading any- 
where within the four organized districts of the Nation led to Marcy’s statement that 
“Bob Jones” was “a Chickasaw.” Colonel Jones had a number of early day trading 
points, the principle one being his merchandize establishment or store at Doaksville 
near Fort Towson. Before the War between the States, he was rated as one of the 
wealthiest men in the Southwest, owner of nearly 500 Negro slaves, five large 
plantations in the Choctaw Nation on Red River, and a large sugar plantation in 
Louisiana. He served as the national delegate from the Choctaw Nation to the 
Confederate Congress at Richmond during the war between the States. The site of 
his permanent residence, referred to as the “mansion” and named “Rose Hill,” and 
the family burying ground at this location are included in the 300 acre tract which 
has been designated as a memorial state park by the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
a few miles southeast of Hugo in present Choctaw County. Many references can be 
cited to Robert M. Jones in the history of his period, including the following: 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 4 [December, 1932], p. 516; Vol. XIV, No. 1 
[March, 1936], pp. 68-9; Vol. XVI, No. 4 [December, 1938], pp. 393-94; Vol. XXII, 
No. 4 [Winter, 1945-46], p. 326.—Ed.) 
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by a Welch company. The ore paid the expenses, but the matter 
was carried no farther.1® 


Beaver frequently astonished Marcy with his knowledge of the 
habits of many of the Indian tribes. He was most adept at identi- 
fying Indians’ abandoned camps by the way their lodges or tents 
had been built and the manner in which they built fires.’ 


Doctor Rodney Glisan, in his Journal of Army Life, wrote that 
small tribes of Indians occasionally visited Fort Arbuckle, but that 
none had the romantic history, or more intelligence than the Dela- 
wares and Shawnees. A small band of them, under the leadership 
of Black Beaver were occupying the deserted army camp near the 
Canadian River in the spring of 1851. ‘‘They make the most trust- 
worthy and useful guides of any Indians in the country—from the 
fact of their exact knowledge of all parts of the West. . . . having 
traded, hunted and trapped among nearly every tribe of wild Indians 
in the United States.’’!8 


In 1853-54, when Lieutenant A. W. Whipple made an explora- 
tion for a railway from Fort Smith to Los Angeles he kept a journal 
in which he mentioned Black Beaver several times. Before the of- 
ficer left Arkansas he sent a messenger to try to engage the Dela- 
ware as his guide because he was the only Indian who had traversed 
the country they intended to cross, but he declined to act. While 
Whipple was encamped on August 13 an Indian arrived who claimed 
to be a nephew of Black Beaver and he professed to be well ac- 
quainted with the territory south of the Shawnee hills; he promised 
to conduct the party by a smooth and direct trail from the camp 
on Boggy to Coal Creek.19 


Whipple had been informed that Black Beaver (Si-ki-to-ker) 20 
never forgot a place that he had seen, even if many years had 
passed ; if their horses strayed the Delawares could always find them. 


When the expedition arrived at Fort Arbuckle some of the men 
visited the log house of Black Beaver, where, ‘‘under a simple cor- 
ridor, on a rough wooden settle, an Indian sat cross-legged smoking 
his pipe, and awaiting his visitors in perfect tranquility. He was 
a meager-looking man of middle size, and his long black hair framed 
in a face that was clever, but which bore a melancholy expression 


16 Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border, op. cit., pp. 121-22. 

17 Advancing the Frontier, op. cit., p. 277. 

18 Rodney Glisan, Journal of Army Life (San Francisco, 1874), p. 92. 

19 Grant Foreman, A Pathfinder in the Southwest (Norman, 1941), pp. 52, 57. 

20 Black Beaver’s Delaware Indian name is given “Se-ket-Tu-Ma-Qua” in a 
manuscript of notes on his life, compiled by Judge C. Ross Hume, of Anadarko, and 
used as a basis of his address delivered before the Black Beaver Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Norman, on October 27, 1495. This manu- 
script is on file in the Editorial Department of the Oklahoma Historical Society.—Ed. 
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of sickness and sorrow, though more than forty winters could not 
have passed over it.?! 


: The arrival of visitors did not seem at all to disturb him, 

and his easy and unembarrassed manner showed that he was quite 
accustomed to intercourse with the whites. ‘‘He spoke fluently Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish, and about eight separate Indian lan- 
eUares: oo. *’ A tempting offer was made to Black Beaver and 
a een his eyes sparkled with their old fire, but he sadly re- 
pled: 


Seven times I have seen the Pacific Ocean at various points; I have 
accompanied the Americans in three wars, and I have brought hcme more 
scalps from my hunting expeditions than one of you could lift. I should 
_ like to see the salt water for the eighth time; But I am sick—you offer 
me more money than has ever been offered to me before—but I am 
sick .... but if I die, I should like to be buried by my own people. 


No inducement could make him change his mind and the ex- 
plorers decided that the idea he might die on the way west was 
suggested to him by his wife who objected to his going. For three 
days the white men attempted to get Black Beaver away from the 
domination of the woman, but at night she was able to counteract 
their influence, and all they got was advice from the canny guide. 
It would be interesting to know if this was the jealous wife, or if 
Black Beaver had brought home ‘‘a nodder woman’’ as he had 
planned.”? 


Lieutenant Arthur D. Free of the Second Dragoons, with a de- 
tachment of twenty men, arrived at Fort Arbuckle on March 13, 1854, 
on a hunt for Indians who had murdered Colonel Jesse Stern, Indian 
agent on the Texas frontier, while he was on his way to Fort Belknap, 
Texas.23 Lieutenant Free employed two Delaware guides, Bill and 
Jim Shaw, and at Fort Belknap a clew to the murderers was learned 
from some Waco Indians. 


Black Beaver was sent for and on his arrival he found that 
the suspects were Delawares who had articles thought to have be- 
longed to Agent Stern but which they had secured from the quarter- 


21The Delaware guide was then forty-seven. The Daily Oklahoman, Sunday, 
September 16, 1934, p. Fourteen-C, col. 4, “Along Marcy’s Trail,” by Grant Foreman; 
Advancing the Frontier, op. cit., p. 276. Py 

22 baldwin MOllhausen, Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the 
Coasts of the Pacific (London, 1858), Vol. I, pp. 92-94. 

23 Jesse Stern was one of the special agents for Indians of Texas. His last 
report to Hon. L. Lea, commissioner of Indian affairs, was made from Fort Graham, 
Texas, October 8, 1852. He had just returned from a tour into the Indian country 
and he gave a full account of the tribes he had visited ; he urged “that a more 
liberal appropriation by Congress is absolutely essential to insure even a moderate 
efficiency or success in the conduct of Indian affairs in Texas. He had decided to 
remove his headquarters for the coming winter to a point on the Clear Fork of the 
Brazos, midway between the military posts of Fort Belknap and Phantom Hill where 
he would be away from the frontier settlements, and at a place accessible to all of 
the Indians of the Brazos (Report, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1852, pp. 433-36). 
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master at Fort Belknap. When Lieutenant Free had a good look 
at the Indians he agreed with Beaver. The Delaware scout stated 
that he had been told by several Kickapoos that a member of their 
tribe, Sa-kok-wah and a half-breed had committed the murder. This 
was found to be a correct clew and the savages on being captured 
were killed by their own people.** 


From the Brazos Agency, Texas, on August 31, 1855, Special 
Agent G@. W. Hill reported to R. S. Neighbors, special and supervising 
agent, that in obedience to his instructions of March, 1855, he had 
settled on the reservation seven hundred and ninety-two Indians. 
He also wrote that recent runners from north of Red River reported 
that the Wichita chief informed him that he had learned through 
Black Beaver, guide and interpreter, at Fort Arbuckle, that arrange- 
ments were making to settle about two hundred Indians of four 
tribes there with the Wichitas.* 


Karly in 1858, the Seventh Infantry was ordered from Fort 
Arbuekle, Fort Washita, and Fort Smith to Utah. From April 
until the last of June, Fort Arbuckle was left wholly unprotected, 
notwithstanding that there were quantities of government stores ex- 
posed to the marauding Comanches, who were planning an attack 
on the post to seeure arms and ammunition with which to carry war 


into Texas. hext 


The leading men of the Chickasaws in a council to plan measures 
of protection from the Comanches asked their agent, Dougias H. 
Cooper, for aid, He called on the Chickasaws and Choctaws for 
volunteers to defend the frontiers. After the arrival of Lieutenant 
James E. Powell with Company E of the First Infantry at Fo 
Arbuckle to protect the public property, the Chickasaws ae 
out to encamp two miles west of the post until preparations for a 
scout to the Wachita Mountains could be made. On July 1 the march 
towards Fort Belknap was commenced and the trail followed was 
one which Cooper’s gu.de, Black Beaver, had helped to locate when 
General Belknap ordered a force from Fort Smith to Dona Ana 
to select sites for military posts to proteet emigrants to Caliornia.“® 
The Delaware guide proved as useful on this expedition as he had 
on all of the others he had undertaken.?* 


Lieutenant Edward F. Beale, in 1858, was ordered to 
route from Fort Smith to the Colorado River for a stage line nae 
wagon road, Black Beaver was then living on the Canad.an River 
near Camp Arbuckle with 500 Delaware Indians, and Beale sent a 


2 Glisan, op. cit, pp. 133-34 
®3 Report, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1855, p. 184. 
*6 Marcy route in 1851. Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, Norman, 1942, 


) 
8t“A Journal Kept by Douglas Cooper,” with introduction tnotes by Grant 
Foreman, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. V, No. 4 (December, Sai). ae poly and 
note 15, 388-89; Advancing the Frontier, op. cit. pp. 286, 289.” 
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messenger to engage his services as guide. Black Beaver gave sev- 
eral excuses for declining to accompany the party; the first was 
that the Comanches were at war with the United States government 
_and the journey would have to be made across their country; an- 
other potent reason was that the grass was dry and the Comanches 
would fire it and leave the surveyors without food for their horses 
and thus cause the expedition to fail of its purpose. 


Jesse Chisholm, a contemporary of Black Beaver, was finally 
persuaded to guide Beale, although he made some of the same ob- 
jections the Delaware had made. Lieutenant Beale would have 
been glad to have the services of both men on the survey.”8 


Texas probably had the most exasperating Indian situation of 
any of the states in 1859; conditions became so dangerous that the 
commissioner of Indian affairs directed Elias Rector of Fort Smith 
to visit the Leased District and select a location for the Texas tribes. 
Rector was accompanied by Black Beaver in the preliminary sur- 


vey.29 i tL Lila d 

The Delaware and Caddo Indians lived with the Wichitas at 
the time when they were permitted to select land in the Leased Dis- 
trict for a new home on the north side of the Washita on Sugar Tree 
Creek. Matthew Leeper, the new agent, made his first report Sep- 
tember 26, 1860, and his description of the new home of Black 
Beaver shows the Indian to have been far in advance of his neigh- 
bors :3° 


The best improvement found on the reserve is a private enterprise of 
Black Beaver, a Delaware Indian located here. He has a pretty good 
double log house, with two shed rooms in rear, a porch in front and two 
fireplaces, and a field of forty-one and a half acres inclosed with a good 
stake-and-rider fence, thirty-six and a half of which have been culti- 


Fort Washita was abandoned on April 16, 1861, at the beginning 
of the Civil War, and the troops there joined the force under 
Colonel William H. Emory.*! He concentrated his forces at Fort 


28 Sam P. Ridings, The Chisholm Trail, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 1936, p. 24; “Survey 
—Wagon Road—Fort Smith to Colorado River” by Grant Foreman (ed.), Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. 12, No. I (March, 1934), p. 76. 

29 4 History of Oklahoma, op. cit., pp. 94, 95. 

30 [bid., p. 98. 

31 William H. Emory, a native of Tennessee, attended West Point from July 1, 
1826, to July 1, 1831, after which he served in the Fourth Artillery and the Mounted 
Rangers. He fought in the war with Mexico and with Kearney’s expedition to 
California where he took part in the battle of San Pasqual on December 6, 1846. 
He was a member of the boundary survey between the United States and the 
British Provinces and he was also commissioner and astronomer to run the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 

On January 31, 1861, Emory was promoted to lieutenant colonel of the First 
Cavalry in command of troops at Forts Cobb, Smith, Washita, and Arbuckle. He 
wore the stars of a maior general when mustered out of the service on January 15, 
1866 (George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the 
U. S. Military Academy [New York, 1868], Vol. I, pp. 386-88). 
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Cobb and with them captured the advance guard of the Confederate 
Texas troops, after which he marched to Fort Leavenworth, arriving 
there on May 31, 1861. Black Beaver led the command into the 
Cherokee Outlet, near where the Chisholm Trail afterward crossed 
the southern border of Kansas. The Confederate government con- 
fiscated all of Black Beaver’s property and the only compensation 
he ever received from the Federal government was a small per cent 
of his actual loss.*” 


Colonel Emory stated that ‘‘of all the Indians upon whom the 
Government had lavished its bounty, Black Beaver was the only one 
that would consent to guide the column.’’ In doing that he aban- 
doned his property, which was destroyed by the Confederate troops. 
When the forces reached Leavenworth several of the officers testified 
to the patriotism of Beaver and the great value of his services.** 


According to another historian when Beaver led the Federal 
troops from the Indian Territory forts they crossed into the Chero- 
kee Strip north of the present Hennessey and passed near the sites 
of Bison, Waukomis, Enid, Medford, Caldwell and Wellington; they 
arrived at ‘‘Fort Leavenworth in fine condition without the loss of 
a man, horse or wagon, although two men deserted on the journey.’’*4 


In his first history of Oklahoma, Joseph B. Thoburn stated :°5 
‘Black Beaver, who had served as guide and scout for Col. John C. 
Fremont and later for Capt. R. B. Marey, had a fine farm and had 
accumulated much property..... *? A thorough search in several 
accounts of General Fremont’s expeditions to the Pacifie fails to 
disclose any mention of Black Beaver. On this third tour of ex- 
ploration in 1845 Fremont took ten Delaware Indians as guides and 
scouts and a number are mentioned by name; certainly if so efficient 
a scout as Black Beaver had accompanied the General his name 
would have appeared in the records. 


In The Trampling Herd** Paul I. Wellman relates that Black 
Beaver blazed the trail for Audubon, Kearney, and Marcy in their 
western expeditions: 


Led by the celebrated old Delaware ....Emory.... i 
750 soldiers and 150 non-combatants north across the best foray Oe ne 
Canadian, Cimarron, Chiaskia, Ninnescah te the Arkansas River to the 
site of the present Wichita from where he dispatched his first message to 
military headquarters announcing the finish of his march 


82 Advancing the Frontier, op. cit., p. 266; Muriel H. Wrigh: 
Guthrie, 1939, p. 154; Sam P. Ridings, op, cit., p. 24, note 1. ee Ot ee 
y cmap the ee op. cit., p. 278, n. 12. 
eorge Rainey, The Cherokee Strip (Guthrie, 1933), pp. 53-54. 
85 Joseph B, Thoburn and Isaac M. Holcomb, A History of Oklahoma (San 
Francisco: Doub & Company, 1908), p. 80, note. (See, also, sketch on the life of 


Black Beaver in A Standard History of Oklah b i 
and New York, 1916], Vol. Il, p. 193-Ed.) ee Ceara Sie 
36 New York, 1931, p. 138. 
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Superintendent James Wortham sent for Black Beaver to come 
to Lawrence, Kansas, in July, 1867, and employed him as interpreter 
for the Indians settled on the Leased Lands west of the Chickasaw 
- Nation, and also for all of the other red men who were to be located 
there. Beaver acted as guide while preparing and during the re- 
moval of the tribes from Kansas to the Leased Lands, for which ser- 
vice he was promised one thousand dollars a year. A report of this 
expedition was made in part as follows :37 


- .. . While en-route the cholera made its appearance among the 
Indians, causing the immediate stampede of every White Man accompanying 
the expidition (sic) except C. F. Garrett and the deponent—That had it 
not been for the presence of Black Beaver, it would have been impossible, 
(in his opinion), to have kept the Indians together and affected their re- 


_moval to the Leased Lands at that time... . after their arrival .... Black 
Beaver was left in charge of them for several months without an Agent, 
or Government official of any kind, F. A. Rector. 


When the Medicine Lodge Peace Council was held in the 
autumn of 1867, many prominent army officers, Indian agents, 
newspaper correspondents, and Indians were present. This council 
was called in an attempt to settle a war which had gone on for 
three years and was brought on by the Chivington massacre in 
Colorado. Black Beaver, then sixty-one years old, was present 
among many other noted Indians.*8 


J. W. Caldwell, from Camp on Washita, March 1, 1868, wrote 
to Acting Commissioner Charles E. Mix: ‘‘I found ‘Black Beaver’ 
here on my arrival looking after the interests of Maj. Shanklin’s 
Indians and have taken his receipt for the rations issued to them.’’% 


Lawrie Tatum, one of the Quaker Indian agents appointed by 
President Grant, wrote an account of his experiences among the 
Kiowas and Comanches. He thought they were probably the worst 
Indians east of the Rocky Mountains. He received orders to meet 
Colonel William B. Hazen at Junction City, Kansas, on May 20, 
1869, to be escorted to his agency. On July 1, 1869, the agency and 
government property were transferred to his care. He wrote of 
many interesting contacts with his charges and other red men. One 
of the accounts was about Black Beaver, who was asked why the 
Indians stole children. He replied: ‘‘Ingen, him whip squaw; and 
squaw, him want white child to whip.’’ 


General Hazen had two hundred acres plowed in the Washita 
valley for thirty Delaware Indians belonging to his agency, and 
Agent Tatum had the tract fenced. Black Beaver was the only 


37 Office Indian Affairs, South Sup. M. 216. C. E. Mix & Co. Wash, Apl. 19, 70. 
To Hon. E. S. Parker inclosing deposition of F. A. Rector taken by 1st Lt. & Adjt. 
10th Cavalry S. L. Woodward 22 March, 1870. 
; 38 “Medicine Lodge Peace Council” by Governor Alfred A. Taylor, Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. 2, No. 2 (June, 1924), p. 99; Carl Coke Rister, Border Command, 
General Phil Sheridan in the West (Norman, 1944), p. 56. 

39 Office Indian Affairs, Southern Superintendency, c-671. 
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member of his tribe who settled near the field, ani as the other 
Indians preferred to farm near the timber he wished to cultivate the 
whole tract, but Tatum thought it would be too much for him and 
he engaged a white man to farm forty acres on shares with the 
government. When he inspected the field in the autumn he founu that 
the white tenant had raised as many weeds on his part as Black 
Beaver had on the one hundred sixty acres he had farmed. Tatum 
agreed to allow the Delaware to farm the whole acreage the follow- 
ing year. ‘‘He was a successful farmer, respected by all the Indians 
who knew him, and his influence with them was always good. He 
was a Christian, and tried to do what was right in the sight oi 
God and towards his fellow-men.’’?? 


William Nicholson, in ‘‘A Tour of Indian Agencies in Kansas 
and the Indian Territory in 1870,’’41 wrote that Black Beaver, ‘‘A 
chief of the Delawares at Wichita,’’ was then very ill. 


Black Beaver made a deposition on March 22, 1870, before S. 
L. Woodward, in which he stated that Wortham employed him on 
July 15, 1867, as interpreter for the Wichita and affiliated bands. 
He was from that date to June 1, 1869, constantly at his post and he 
had received $650. That was all the pay he had received, and as he 
could not read he supposed that he was receipting only for the 
actual amount of money paid him. The balance due the Delaware 
interpreter was $1224.96. 


Charles E. Mix wrote to Hon. EH. 8S. Parker, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, asking for a statement of the amount paid to Black 
Beaver by Superintendent James Wortham and Agent (Henry) 
Shanklin for his services as interpreter. The Indian had been em- 
ployed by Wortham at a much higher salary than was usually paid. 
Mix wrote: ‘‘Black Beaver speaking most of the languages of the 
_Indians of the Plains and being perfectly familiar with the ‘Sign 
language’ of all was a very valuable interpreter.”’ 


At the International Indian Council held at Okmulgee in 
August, 1870, an enquiry was made into the conduct of the Kiowas 
who had been making raids into Texas. Black Beaver was a delegate 
and he spoke in a critical manner of the speeches of the delegates 
from the Five Civilized Tribes as being too mild. He proposed to 
talk plainly and brutally to the wild Indians. With the aid of 
Cyrus Bede, representing the Indian superintendent, he prepared 
a speech which he delivered in English. This in turn was interpreted 
to the different tribes.4? 


The Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1871 
(p. 477) stated: 


40 Lawrie Tatum, Our Red Brothers (Philadelphia, 1899), pp. 58, 77-79. 
. re The Kansas Historical Quarterly (Topeka), Vol. II, No. 4 (Novanber 1934), 
p. 343. 


— The Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City), December 8, 1936, p. Eight-C, cols. 
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The Delawares have under cultivation nearly as much, perhaps, as the 
Caddoes. Black Beaver alone has about 100 acres in corn, which was 
well planted and tended, but the dry weather will cut off his crop very 
far short of what it otherwise would have been, He has also raised a 
5 Small quantity of oats, and sown some Hungarian Grass-seed. 


Black Beaver built the first house at Anadarko; it was near 
the Washita and a short distance west of the Indian agency. When 
Pat Pruner went to Anadarko in 1871, he married Beaver’s daughter, 
Mrs. Osborne, after her husband’s tragic death. Jesse Sturm, a son 
of J. J. Sturm, married Mrs. Osborne’s daughter Mattie.4 


_ Thomas C. Battey, in September, 1871, went to the Indian Ter- 
ritory as a teacher among the Caddoes on the False Washita River. 
Subsequently he lived among the Kiowas and all during his stay in 
the West he kept a diary which is a treasure house of information 
concerning the Indians. On February 18, 1872, he first saw the 
farm of Captain Black Beaver which was about three-quarters of a 
mile from the school at the Wichita Agency, Battey wrote :#4 


He is a full Indian, has travelled very extensively in what is now 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, California, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Mexico. In the latter country he was captain 
in the United States army, having enlisted, as he himself informed me, in 
order to see how white people fought with “them big guns,’—he having 
seen cannons somewhere in his travels, and could not make up his mind 
how they were handled. 


In conversation with him at one time, he told me of having visited, 
on two different occasions, among the mountains of Arizona, the remnant 
of a white race, who lived in a walled town, or rather a town built on 
a kind of peninsula, being nearly surrounded by a canon, or impassable 
ravine, so that there was but one way of approach, and that by a narrow 
neck of land, across which they had built a wall, which effectually ex- 
cluded the wild tribes by which they were surrounded..... He described 
them as living entirely at peace, being kind and hospitable to strangers 
whom they admit to their town. The second time he visited them, they 
recognized him and his party while at a distance, and a deputation carrying 
fruits were sent out to offer them the hospitalities of their town..... 


Captain Black Beaver has a large farm under cultivation, and lives in a 
very comfortable manner, having good, substantial frontier buildings. He 
commenced life as a wild Indian trapper, until, becoming familiar with 
almost all the unexplored regions of the west, and being a remarkably 
truthful and reliable man, he was much sought after as a guide, and ac- 
companied several expeditions in that capacity. His life has been one of 


43 George W. Conover, Sixty Years in Southern Oklahoma. . . . (Anadarko, 

In his manuscript of notes on “Black Beaver, or Se-ket-tu-ma-qua,” op. cit., 
Judge C. Ross Hume stated: “For more than fifty years it has been my privilege to 
know his daughter Lucy Pruner, his son-in-law, H. P. Pruner, his two grandsons, 
John R. Osborne, and Charles Beaver Pruner, and his two granddaughters, Margaret 
Osborne McLane and Mattie Pruner Sturm, and many of his great grand- 
children. .... —Ed. 
Oklahoma, 1927), pp. 73, 101, 110. : 

44 Thomas C. Battey, The Life and Adventures of a Quaker Among the Indians 
(Boston, 1875), pp. 48, 49. 
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bold adventure, fraught with many interesting incidents, which, if properly 
written out, would form an interesting and entertaining volume.*9 


Black Beaver was at the Comanche-Kiowa Agency on May 1, 
1872, together with Horace P. Jones, a scout, interpreter and guide 
from Fort Sill.46 On May 9, 1872, Battey told of one of the small 
boys at his school becoming angry while at play; he seized a sharp- 
cornered club and struck his playmate on the head, inflicting a severe 
wound. The teacher sewed up the wound, dressing it with camphor 
and sugar, and put the lad to bed. His assailant was locked in a 
room and kept there all day on bread and water. During the day 
Captain Beaver visited the school and talked to the pupils in the 
school room. Then he went to see the bad boy and told him how 
sad it made him feel when he heard of his conduct.” June 12 was 
the last day of school for Battey, as he started home in one of Captain 
Beaver’s wagons which was going to Wichita, Kansas. 


In Stanley Pumphrey’s Indian Civilization, A Lecture,‘® he de- 
scribed Black Beaver as a true Christian man when he saw him at 
the Wichita Agency. Pumphrey was pleased with what he learned 
of the work of the Quakers among the Indians and he wrote:*9 


A Quaker is received by them with confidence because he is a Quaker. 
“The Quakers are your friends,” said Black Beaver of the Delawares in 
1872, “Their fathers and ours bound themselves to be friends forever. 
Their treaty was never broken. The Indians have never taken any 
Quaker’s blood, and the Quakers have always been true friends to the 
Indians. Our Grandfather at Washington knew this, and for this reason 
has sent them among us. He knew that they would do right by his red 
grand-children.” 


At the International Council held at Anadarko in August, 1872, 
in an effort to get the Kiowas to ‘‘make one road and travel in it’’ 
speeches were made by Captain James Vann of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, John Jumper of the Seminoles and Captain Black Beaver who 
spoke as follows: 


I am mighty glad that all we red people meet here together this 
pleasant morning. That shows for our brethren our good part that we 
feel for one another. I wish it had been sooner that we meet together. 
Now I am an old man, I know all these people, my red brethren. I have 
traveled all over this country but I have never been over the waters.... 
all this western country I know it, and it knows me, I have been in it. 
The reason I do that, I want to know how many nations of my red 
brethren are in this country. I know them all. I have had pretty hard 
troubles, sometimes I see hard times, but I would not give up... . Some- 


45 Ibid., p. 51. 

46 “Pioneer School Teaching at the Comanche-Kiowa Agency School, 1870-3” by 
Josiah Butler, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 4 (December 1928), Degolo. 
(For sketch on life of Horace P. Jones, see “Horace P. Jones Scout and Interpreter” 
by Joseph B. Thoburn, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. II, No. 4 (December, 1924), 
pp. Whictaes We 

e Life and Adventures of a Quaker Among the Indians, op. cit., pp. ls 

48 Philadelphia, 1877, p. tain r hee 

49 [bid., p. 34. 
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times I have to eat mule for a month. I did not want to, but I have to, to 
save my life .... I traveled five years for that suffering I got. When 
I come home I was not satisfied, and traveled south. 


I find here lots of Indians, just my color; Wichitas, Ionies, Pen-e-teth- 
cas, also some others of my brethren. Then my brethren just like the 
wild ones (here pointing to Cheyennes and Arapahoes). Then they make 
treaty with the United States. The first one they break up before I got in; 
second treaty I was in. Then I see Pen-e-teth-cas, Caddoes, &c., and they 
say here is my war hatchet; no more war. 


We planted an ear of corn in the ground, and promised to go to 
raising corn. At that time Indians had mighty good chiefs; they are 
all dead now, but the young chiefs are all here to carry out the same 
provisions; ‘Keep the war hatchet buried. .... > We all want peace among 
ourselves and with the United States. We want our country; we love it 
all here together. Well, now after we make friends, all of us, no more 
“bad, then we are no more afraid to go anywhere; go all over the United 
States; meet white man; he asks what tribe you belong to; we tell him; 
he say that is mighty good Indian. We like that. I hope we are all 
united together, all chiefs that’s what we want—peace. That much I 
talk to my brothers. 


Black Beaver asked the wild Indians present to remain to help 
in getting the Kiowas out of trouble, and persuade them to make 
terms with the government. He told them: ‘‘Good many times I’m 
hungry, but since I’m settled down and make farm and raise corn 
I’m never hungry. I know how to raise corn. I’m very sorry I 
didn’t begin raise corn when I was a young man.’’? 


In October, 1872, Captain Henry EH. Alvord, special Indian 
commissioner, took a party of plains Indians to Washington and 
New York. The delegation comprised Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, 
Arapaho, Caddo, Wichita, Waco, Kichai, Tawoccaro, and Delaware; 
the latter tribe was represented by Black Beaver. 


According to the New York Herald, October 31, 1872, ‘‘The 
Red Men [were] on a tour to learn Fraternity and Christian Vir- 
tues.’’ They lodged at the Grand Central Hotel and Black Beaver 
was introduced as a former guide to Audubon. 


In 1872, when Black Beaver was sixty-four years of age and 
too feeble to work for his living, he filed a claim with the govern- 
ment for the value of his property on the Washita River, abandoned 
in the spring of 1861 and subsequently destroyed by the Confed- 
erates. Payment had been promised him by Major Emory, Captain 
Delos B. Sacket and Lieutenant D. E. Stanley. The committee on 
Indian affairs recommended only $5,000, less than a fourth of Black 
Beaver’s claim.*! 


50 Cherokee Advocate, (Tahlequah, Indian Territory) February 22, 1873, p. 1, 
cols. 1-4. Black Beaver’s two hundred acre farm on the bank of the Washita was 
well fenced and under a good state of cultivation. The Daily Oklahoman, October 29, 
1935, Section -D, p. 1. 

51 Advancing the Frontier, op. cit. p. 278; House Report No. 18, Forty-second 


Congress, third session. 
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Hon. William G. Donnan, of Iowa, from the committee on mili- 
tary affairs, made the following report: 


CLAIM OF BLACK BEAVER. 


Claimant, a Delaware Indian, was a captain in the United States 
Army in the Mexican war; since which time, until the rebellion, he re- 
sided in the Indian Territory, near Fort Arbuckle, and has frequently 
been employed by the different commanding officers at Forts Cobb and 
Arbuckle, to act as guide and interpreter. In 1861 his means were in- 
vested in a farm, well stocked, where he then resided. 


General Emory, then in command of the U. S. troops in that section 
of the country, learning that the rebels were marching directly upon him, 
urged claimant to act as guide, to enable him with the combined com- 
mands of Forts Smith, Cobb, and Arbuckle, to elude the enemy, and, by 
seeking the open prairies, to reach Leavenworth, Kansas. He (Emory) 
states that, “of all the Indians upon whom the Government had lavished 
its bounty, Black Beaver was the only one that would consent to guide the 
column.’ To do so he abandoned his property, which appears to have 
been seized and destroyed by the enemy. 


The command reached Leavenworth in safety, and several officers 
certify to the great value of his services and his unflinching patriotism. 
He states that he is now over sixty years of age, too feeble to earn a 
livelihood, and what is justly due him from the Government is all he has 
to depend on in his old days. 


He furnishes the following statement of property, and value of same, 
lost because of such service, in which sum he now desires to be re- 
imbursed: 


“The United States 
“To Black Beaver, 


“For property lost on the False Washita River, near Forts Arbuckle 
and Cobb, in the Indian Territory, west of Arkansas, by being abandoned 
in the spring of 1861, for the purpose of guiding the troops under the 
command of Major Emcry and Captain Sacket ... from their camps on the 
False Washita, . . . to Fort Leavenworth. . . under a promise made by 
Major Emory, in the presence of Captain Sackett and Lieutenant Stanley, 


that the property would be paid for by the Government of the United 
States, to-wit: 


260 head cows: and calvesvat/ $13. ee ee ee ee $3,000 
200 head’ steers and heifers... at. $10, 22 2,000 
150 head steers, from four to nine years old, at $20 sasapesscacctnceeasonuceeeceres 3,000 
SMATOS Ae. GOO 2 ace decor weasels hee ee 180 
DBC OD. foto pccdss ee Sos se i ce cats cel es, ee 150 
be 1164 Seereee net MMS UME ee ON tee ee th 100 


300 head hogs, .. at $3 


crs nadie ousted Beceem ecarnse peer Ge ete foe ce 900 
T AMBUIAD CO occ ceou ch aca canoes sek eee ee 100 
1 two-hOree. WAGON, sess 5 neh dee eee ce eee ee ee 150 
1 set ambulance harness 35 
1 large steel prairie plow 50 
4~ome-horae, Plows ME Bh Bence chtlsnncsatees csonhaeiee Ai cen a 48 
4 sete plow-gears, At $0 ccs cccecestiscees ee 20 


52 Ibid., Report to accompany bill H. R. 3371. 
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11, COUDR AL ence ore ee Se eS © SY an 15 
BEDE SEbed Sten ds maths | eek ae ere ee ee ee 20 
MmlCanbOlmetr tin Kpree see emer —ee ee... $ 15 
MNO mDTOAdCl OC COR tee 2 teens ae Ce 20 
2 pairs fine broadcloth leggins, one fancy 
CEN GU sate G Lm ee nan ne ene eee 30 
2 fine bead shot-bags, at $25 each ..n..c..ce---ncecccecceccccecccseceoeee 50 
1 cooking stove, with vessels complete 20........eececeececceeeeeee- 35 
EBSD CaLurA RA =IOLL] Qu a eg ee 15 
Lisack coffee, 165 pounds, at 20 cents .......2.-...cccccccsecu 35 
1 barrel sugar, 260 pounds, at 20 cents, 
PGES tRCASDeHLETS LOO LAie tet te Se Ie ee Se 60 
RATED 28, VIM ey eee, eis rey Pane ei! es eg Pek be Ae 12 
Dany acsTONnUG LA DIG ye 2 oe es Fo eae ee ee 5 
amet AT er atmo OM CONUS: [ren Me ee fn Pe Bes a 6 


1 house, hewed logs, four rooms, entry between; porch length of 
area VRE 3 GS ree cane eee De ea Fae ee ks eet teeasdonbeues $500 


Rails, and improvements of ninety acres land .....00.000..0.......-.- 400 
4,500 bushels of corn, at $2.50 per bushel (?) 


22,268. ” 


Several items of this account, and especially the last item, condemns 
the schedule, in the opinion of the committee, as a basis of claim. But 
from the statement of officers and the estimate of claimant’s losses at 
$5,000 by General Emory, together with his subsequent statement that 
such sum would be far within the limits of what is due him, the com- 
mittee submit the accompanying bill and recommend its passage. 


From Levering Mission, Manual Labor School, Wetumka, Indian 
Territory, on January 10, 1887, Israel G. Vore wrote to the Rev. J. 
S. Murrow, Rehoboth Mission, Atoka, Indian Territory :** 


In 1867, I think it was, I met my old friend Black Beaver, near the 
old Creek Agency; he then lived on the Washita River. In 1847 up to that 
time we had been much together, except during the war—he was in 
Kansas, and I in this Territory. Upon meeting him then he said to me, 
“Some time when ycu are out at my house I want you to write every place 
I have been, everything I have seen.” I told him all right, I would do so. 


In the winter of 1873-74 I spent at his house and the Wichita Agency 
nearly two months, a portion of the time awaiting the return of Indians 
from a Buffalo hunt, whither they had gone to prevent their women and 
children from suffering for the want of something to eat, and while waiting 
I told my friend to begin, and I would write down every place he had been 
and everything he had seen. He commenced and I wrote as he told it, 
word for word, in his broken English. 


Whether he suspected what I was doing or how it came about I do 
not know, but befcre I had finished he told me that if I ever published 
what I was writing he wanted me to give his children each a copy, and 
not to write it as he was telling it, but as though I was telling it. I 
promised and afterwards re-wrote it..... 


53 The Indian Missionary, Atoka, Indian Territory, February, 1887, p. 2, col. 1. 
The account was printed, as Vore said he was surprised to see it just as he had 
written it, although he had asked to have it rewritten and polished. 
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Early in July, 1874, John McIntosh started on a trip across 
the plains to visit the Wichita Agency at the request of the Baptist 
Convention of Texas to engage in missionary work among the 
Indians. When he arrived at the agency at Anadarko he got Black 
Beaver to accompany him four miles north to the camp of the In- 
dians to serve as his interpreter. The red men were not cordial 
in their reception, as they thought McIntosh was another govern- 
ment official who had come to dictate to them. They did not realize 
that the Indian missionary was a Creek, born in the Indian Ter- 
ritory who had learned to walk in the ‘‘Jesus Road.’’* 


The missionary and Black Beaver were expected to eat in every 
camp they entered, but McIntosh could only mince, although the in- 
terpreter was able to enjoy the food everywhere. The chief of the 
Wichitas was bitter toward the whites and he told MelIntosh his 
people would continue to kill them, but late in August he sent camp 
callers through the camp to gather his people together, to listen to 
the missionary :°° 


On Sunday morning .... Indians came with their guns, human scalps 
hanging to their belts as trophies, faces smeared with war paint..... 
Squaws dressed in gaudy blankets, and little or nothing except the blankets, 
held crying babies. All sat on the ground. 


.... Standing up with Black Beaver by my side, I opened the Bible 
and said to them, “This is the Word of the Great Spirit above to all his 
children,” and waited for Black Beaver to interprete it into their language. 
Then I read John 3:16, and this was interpreted. ... Frequently I was 
interrupted with the acclamation, “Oh-Ho.” 


Captain Black Beaver visited the Kiowa-Comanche Agency on 
January 31, 1874, to talk to the Indians. He begged them to stop 
raiding, to send their children to school, to settle down and do as 
their friends the Quakers wished them to do. He said :°® 


The Quakers are your friends; they made a treaty with the Indians 
more than two hundred years ago, in which both parties had bound them- 
selves, and their children after them, to be friends to each other forever. 
This treaty has never been broken. .... ‘“ 


He said that he had attended the great council at Okmulgee, 
where fifteen Indian nations were represented ; that they all wanted 
the Indians to be united and become one people. ‘‘The raiding of 


q 


54 John McIntosh, a son of Chilly McIntosh, was born about 1840. Encouraged © | 


by the Rev. J. S. Murrow, he went as a missionary to the Plains Indians in April, 1877. 
According to Holt he was well received by the Indians, and the Quakers in charge 
of the Wichita Agency. He remained two months and made a second visit in 
June with Elders A. J. Holt, missionary to the Seminoles, and John Jumper, when 
per baptised seven cae (A. ‘ é “5 “How the Gospel was Introduced in Okla- 
oma,” typescript in Foreman collection); E. C. Routh, The Stor 
Baptists (Oklahoma City, 1932), p. 66. Be Bing f= 
55G, Lee Phelps, Tepee Trails (Atlanta, 1937), pp. 91-94, 
56 The Life and Adventures fo a Quaker Among the Indians, op. cit., pp. 253-54, 
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the young Kiowas and Comanches worked against progress and to 
the injury of all Indians.’’ 

The Rev. A. J. Holt, in January, 1876, became a missionary 
among the Seminole Indians and he was stationed some twenty miles 
south of Wewoka. In September, 1876, he organized a missionary 
band to visit the Wichita agency. They were received kindly by 
Major A. C. Williams, the agent, and a large brush arbor was built 
on a knoll between Sugar Creek and the Washita River. The fol- 
lowing Sunday an immense crowd of red people gathered, and in- 
troduced by Chief John Jumper, Holt preached from nine in the 
morning to four o’clock in the afternoon. A Negro who spoke Com- 
anche, and various Indians interpreted for the missionary, while 
Black Beaver interpreted for the Delawares who were in the congre- 
gation. The meetings continued through the week and the next 
Sunday Black Beaver and several other Indians were baptised in 
Sugar Creek.*? 


Thirty-four different tribes were represented at the ‘‘Grand 
Council’’ which met at Okmulgee in May, 1878. The Delawares were 
among the number and Black Beaver, no doubt, was in great demand 
as an interpreter. The United States wished to form a state govern- 
ment with representatives and a governor and the matter had been 
discussed for eight years.*® 


Wichita Agent Williams reported to the commissioner in Wash- 
ington, August 31, 1878: 


The Baptists have had a missionary here during the past year, as- 
sisted part of the time by a Seminole Indian, and have organized a church 
of over 30 Indian members, a majority of them being Wichitas, who were 
among the wildest of their tribe a few years ago... . their services are 
attended on the Sabbath by from one to three hundred persons. 


The Rev. A. J. Holt was evidently not a success among the In- 
dians, according to Beaver, who wrote to I. G. Vore on October 7, 
1878: 


Well, I hope God will set those things right after a while, next 
meeting we are going to have a talk, that is the members of the church 
and will send you the proceedings of that council signed by all then 
you will see who wants him (Brother A. J. Holt). There is none of us 
wants him here, he does not do anything here, only make trouble and 
strife among us, he can not get anybody to go to hear him preach or 
anybody to interpret for him, he has stayed away from our meetings now 
for two Sundays and we have had good meetings. When he comes to our 
meetings he spcils it—he always tries to make a fuss with us but God 
will judge who is right and who is wrong. 


57 Dr. A. J. Holt was the son of a sister of the Rev. H. F. Buckner, D. D. 
The account of his adventures is told in his book, Pioneering in the Southwest, which 
ds said to be an inspiring autobiography. Dr. Holt was still living in Florida in 1932 
(The Story of Oklahoma Baptists, op. cit., pp. 66-67.) 

58“Events among the Muskogees During Sixty Years,” by C. W. Turner, 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 1 (March, 1932), p. 26. 

59 Report, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1878, p. 70. 
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Again on October 31, 1878, he wrote: 


I found out who it is who counciled with Holt—there was only seven 
of them—five wild fellows and two members of the church. Dave was 
there and heard all that was said in the Council and he says that letters 
published in The Texas Baptist is not true; that there was no such talk 
at that Council. 


Last Monday the Agent called a council to know whether the Indians 
and Brethren wanted Holt to go or stay—there were only seven members 
of us there, none of Holt’s men were there but one and he left before we 
voted on it. All there... . voted for him to leave at once, All said he 
made too much trhoble among us. They all in favor of Talcy Micco, la 
Seminole] all like him, all wanted an Indian for a preacher because we 
can understand each other. We can get it interpreted and English we can 
not get interpreted and explained to us..... 


On December 23, 1878, Beaver wrote that Major G. W. Ingalls, 


first Indian agent at Union agency, had been there a week and he 
tried to reconcile the trouble: 


He went to see Holt ....and when he returned I saw him plead for 
Holt to stay. He said that he would acknowledge that he had done wrong 
and was sorry for it.... He told Maj, Ingalls that Maj. Vore was the 


cause of all the trouble in and out of the church here. He has got the 
Agents on his side and is determined to stay here. 

Beaver told Major Ingalls that if Holt would acknowledge be- 
fore the church members that he was in the wrong and ask for for- 
giveness and write a letter to the Texas Baptist to the same effect, 
he would forgive him, but he did not think the minister would do 
that. ‘‘Taley Micco says he intends to leave the First of March— 
that him and Holt can’t get along, that they do not understand one 
another and he thinks he will leave. I am afraid our church will 
never prosper while he | Holt] is here. . We are going to have a good 
meeting Christmas at Coffey’s.”’ 


Black Beaver again wrote on January 7, 1879 :® 


“Holt can stay here if he wants to but our little church here will have 
nothing to do with him. We will work on and observe God to the best of 
our knowledge and hope God will reconcile all in the end. We want 
Brother Talcy to stay with us and have wrote to [John] Jumper to have 
him stay as long as we want him. We will try next Spring to make us a 
church hcuse of some kind to hold our meetings at as soon as all the 


members get back from buffalo hunting..... ” On February 2, 1879 
Beaver complained that Mr. “Holt cannot speak the Wichita language or 
sing Creek songs.” q 


Vore had a letter from Holt written after he returned f 
Wichita Agency in which he said: shee 


The Baptism of Black Beaver and Towocconie Dave I consider of 
the greatest importance as a matter of sound church policy . I dog! 
with great love for my Brother John McIntosh, whom I consider to be a | 
lovely Christian. But candor forces me to say that he is not a man for — 
a missionary to the wild tribes..... His sermons were pretty much 


oa same as if he had been preaching to an intelligent Creek congrega- 


80 Copies of the above letters of Vore are in the collections of Grant Foreman. 
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Vore considered that the trouble between Holt and the Indians 
arose over the fact that the white man was supported by the Gen- 
eral Association of Texas and Talcy Micco by the Baptist Home Mis- 
-sion of New York ‘‘These two missionaries can not and do not work 
together. -... The Plains Indians much prefer Indians from the 
Five Civilized Tribes. The differences between Brothers Holt and 
Taley Micco creates confusion among the people.... . They ask 
that their white brother be withdrawn and native preachers sent 
from the Creek, Seminole, Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, or either 
of them.’’ Holt asked Beaver to tell Taley Micco that he must not 
baptise any person unless he (Holt) was present. 


In a letter written by Vore about 1879 he said: 


Black Beaver will soon be seventy-one years old has spent the 
greater portion of his life in the service of the officers of the United 
States civil and military, and I have never heard of but one man charging 
him with lieing. He served the United States under Generals Harney, 
Marcy, Belknap, Emory, Sacket and Standley and various other officers 
and Agents and Superintendents of Indian Affairs, as guide and interpreter 
—none of whom ever charged him with falsehood, or a dishonorable act. 


Agent P. H. Hunt from Anadarko, on August 30, 1879, singled 
out Black Beaver as a prosperous citizen in his report: ‘‘Black 
Beaver, a Delaware, has 300 acres of land inclosed and fully culti- 
vated, and is the possessor of considerable stock, hogs, cattle, and 
horses. ’’61 


In later life Black Beaver became a Baptist minister. As a 
farmer he always set a fine example to his tribesmen and other In- 
dians. The late Mr. E. B. Johnson of Norman, Oklahoma, wrote to 
Grant Foreman regarding the Delaware :® 


.... 1 knew Black Beaver well—He was typically named as he was 
an unusually dark Indian—often came to Father’s on his journeys & said 
he was with Jesse Chisholm when he died—l[he] lived among the Caddo 
Indians when they lived in what is now known as Pauls Valley—most of 
them lived in grass houses or teepees and when they were moved out to 
Sugar Creek he went with them, but often returned for his usual visit. 


On June 2, 1880, from the office of the Kiowa, Comanche & 
Wichita Agency, Anadarko, Indian Territory, Agent P. B. Hunt 
wrote to the commissioner of Indian affairs in Washington :°% 


Se eres On the 8th day of May, Black Beaver, a Delaware, and the most 
prominent of all the Indians belonging to the old Wichita Agency, died 
suddenly of heart disease, in the 72nd. [74th] year of his age. He was 
many years ago a noted guide and acted in that capacity for Fremont, 
Auderbon (sic) and Marcy; had acquired a fair knowledge of English & 
delighted in speaking it, when occasion offered; was a good friend of the 
white man, had professed religion, had consented to two of his daughters 
marrying white men, & set his red brethern (sic) a good example by his un- 


61 Report, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1879, p. 63. 
62 September 26, 1934. } 
63 Gilahoaa Historical Society, Indian Archives, Division, Kiowa, Vol. 11, p. 136. 
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tiring industry & earnest desire to follow the white man’s road to the 
end. 

His burial took place the day following his death, and more than 150 
persons showed the esteem in which he was held, by following the remains 
to their last earthly resting place. The coffin was borne by Agency 
employes and other white residents, and the burial services. were con- 
ducted by the Delawares led by their Seminole preacher, 


Black Beaver’s grave, about half a mile west of the agency and 
a short distance southwest of his farm, is protected by the United 
States in a small reservation.*4 


Members of the Oklahoma State Historical Society, in its an- 
nual meeting at Chickasha in April, 1937, visited Black Beaver’s 
grave and several other places in the vicinity of Anadarko that are 
closely associated with the celebrated Delaware. 


64 Sixty Years in Southern Oklahoma. . . ., op. cit., pp. 75, 101. 
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THE POTTAWATOMIE AND ABSENTEE 
SHAWNEE RESERVATION 


By Berlin B. Chapman* 


Within what is now the approximate limits of Pottawatomie 
County, a reservation for the Pottawatomies and Absentee Shawnees 
was established and dissolved during the last third of the nineteenth 
century. This article tells of the forees that induced these Indians 
to come to Indian Territory, and the procedure by which the reserva- 


tion was established. 


There were in Kansas in 1867 about 2,180 Pottawatomies.! Just 
west of Topeka they occupied a reservation thirty miles square.” 
The United States by the treaty of 1846 guaranteed to them the full 
and complete possession of the reservation as their land and home 
forever.* The condition of the tribe was peculiar. Under treaty 


* Doctor Berlin B. Chapman, Associate Professor of History, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, at Stillwater, has contributed a number of interesting articles on the 
history of various Indian land tracts and reservations in Oklahoma, published from 
time to time in The Chronicles of Oklahoma.——Ed. 

1The spelling of the name of this Indian tribe has been established as 
“Potawatomi,” the form having been agreed upon by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology and the U. S. Indian Bureau and cited by Charles J. Kappler in Laws 
and Treaties, Vol. I (Indian Affairs. Statutes, Executive Orders, Proclamations, and 
Statistics of Tribes. Compiled to December 1, 1902.), Appendix I, p. 1021. The 
spelling “Potawatomi” is phonetic, harmonizing the various forms of the name found 
in government reports and in more than fifty treaties made by the United States 
with the tribe, beginning January 9, 1789. The established spelling of the name 
follows nearest that found in the Treaty of 1837 concluded at Washington, D. C., 
thirty years before the reservation was established for the Potawatomi tribe in the 
Indian Territory. The Treaty of 1837 gave the spelling “Potawatomie.” In estab- 
lishing the form agreed upon, the scientific presentation of American Indian lan- 
guages by means of the English alphabet was followed, the ending “i” taking the 
place of “ie” which is rarely, if ever, used in spelling Indian proper names, “ie” 
having been formerly used in English for “y” and now used as a diminutive suffix 
with the idea of playfulness or endearment (birdie, Susie). Despite the establish- 
ment of the logical, phonetic form “Potawatomi” which is used to-day by the Library 
of Congress, Kappler’s compilations of Indian documents, and leading historical 
societies and organizations interested in Indian history, as well as by historians, 
some of the U. S. courts and government departments in this country continue to 
spell the name “Pottawatomie” in published reports and documents. This spelling 
of the name is also found on the map of Oklahoma to-day in that of “Pottawatomie 
County” in accordance with the Constitution of the State (Article XVII, Counties 
and County Seats) adopted in 1907. The Oklahoma Constitution provided the 
continuation of the county in the same area and with the same name as it had been 
previously organized under the Territory of Oklahoma. At the time of the opening 


of the Potawatomi reservation to white settlement on September 22, 1891, two 


counties were formed from the tract, known as County A and County B. Later, by 
a vote of the people in that part of Oklahoma Territory, County A was named 
“Lincoln County” and County B, “Pottawatomie County.”—Ed 

2Royce, Ind. Land Cessions, p. 824; map 27. _ 

3 Kappler ii, 557. 
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provisions a large number of them had taken lands in severalty, 
with the intention of becoming citizens of the United States, with- 
drawing their shares of the common funds of the tribe and dissolving 
entirely their tribal relations. a 


The Prairie band, consisting of about one fifth of the tribe, had 
steadily opposed the making of this noble experiment.> In the north- 
east corner of the reservation the band occupied and held in common 
a tract of land eleven miles square, set apart for them pursuant to 
the treaty of 1861. They were satisfied with the usages of their 
ancestors. They were not inclined to engage long in manual labor; 
nor could they understand how their social status could be improved 
by each individual selfishly striving to acquire for the exclusive use 
-of himself or his immediate family all the wealth he could command. 


Article eight of the treaty of 1861 provided that if at any time 
thereafter any band or bands of the Pottawatomie nation should 
desire to remove from the homes provided for them in the treaty, it 
should be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to have their 
proportionate part of the lands which might be assigned to the tribe 
appraised and sold, and invest such portion of the proceeds thereof 


as might be necessary in the purchase of a new home for such band 
or bands. 


For more than a decade after the execution of the treaty the 
Office of Indian Affairs looked with favor upon the removal of the 
Prairie band to a reservation in the Indian Territory, which re- 
moval was not destined to occur. In his annual reports for 1862 
and 1863 Superintendent H. B. Branch recognized the propriety of 
taking necessary steps to dispose of the lands of this band and of 
permitting them to locate in some part of the Indian Territory.6 A 
portion of the band in the summer of 1864 went to southern Kansas 
and probably to the Indian Territory for the purpose of spending 


4 Treaty of Nov. 15, 1861, ibid., p. 824; treaty of March 29, 1866, ibid., p. 916. 
Commissioner N. G. Taylor on March 18, 1868, reported that 1,522 Pottawatomies 
had received allotments in severalty under the former treaty and that 149,965 .66 
acres of land had been so allotted; Taylor. to Sec. Interior, OIA (Office of Indian 
Affairs), Report Book 17, pp. 212-213. 

5 “Tn the series of treaties, mostly made in 1854-55 with tribes in Kansas most 
advanced in civilization, it was intended to bring about a gradual extinction of 
those tribes by merging them in the white population, and separate holdings of land 
were to be set apart for such as desired to individualize their property. After more 
than ten years trial, the experiment has to a great extent, proved a failure, many 
of the most enlightened of the Indians declaring that they prefer selling out their 
property, and with their tribe, removing to a new home in the Indian Country, 
where they can retain their tribal relations, and still improve in education and 
civilization as the Cherokees and other tribes of that country have done, and under 
their own laws.’”—Com. N. G. Taylor to Sec. Int., April 12, 1867, OIA, Rpt. Book 16, 


The place of the Pottawatomies and Absentee Shawnees in the general plan of 
the government to remove Indians to Indian Territory is shown in Grant Foreman, 
The Last Trek of the Indians. 

6 Indian Affairs, 1862, p. 98; Ind. Aff., 1863, p. 235. 
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the winter in hunting and in looking at the country. The local agent, 
with the concurrence of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, en- 
couraged them to select in the Indian Territory a suitable home for 
their band or tribe.’ 


Many of the Pottawatomies who received allotments and 
severed their tribal relations were sufficiently intelligent to be m- 
trusted with the management of their affairs. Their command of 
the English language was adequate for their needs; and they were 
inclined to labor, economize and get gain. But their environment 
was such that they could not well carry out the ideals they enter- 
tained. White settlers in Kansas, who to the Indian tribes there 
were legions of devils personified, intruded upon the lands of Indians 
and depredated almost with impunity. It was also true that there 
were many Pottawatomies, willing to become citizens of the United 
States, whose range of vision did not penetrate farther than their 
present enjoyment. When their shares of the tribal wealth were 
placed at their disposal they were content to eat and drink merrily, 
waste their substance with riotous living, and take no thought for 
the morrow. 


In 1866 the Pottawatomies were reported to be in a more pros- 
perous condition than any other tribe in Kansas. Agent Luther R. 
Palmer was of the opinion that it would be advantageous to the 
tribe if a treaty could be negotiated with the government providing 
a reservation in the Indian Territory for such of them, holding lands 
in common or in severalty, as should choose to remove thereto.? He 
believed that it would be but a short time before such of the balance 
of the tribe as might find it difficult to manage their affairs and 
sustain themselves in contact with the whites would gladly throw 
up their allotments and follow their friends to the new reservation. 


At Washington on February 27, 1867, Commissioner Lewis G. 
Bogy, Superintendent Thomas Murphy and other duly authorized 
representatives of the United States entered into a treaty with a 
delegation of Pottawatomies, in which the Prairie band was not 
directly represented. The preamble of the treaty stated that the 
Pottawatomies believed it was for the interest of their tribe that a 
home should be secured for them in the Indian country south of 
Kansas, while there was yet an opportunity for the selection of a 
suitable reservation there. At that time it was the intention of the 
government that a commission should visit the Indian country as 


TInd. Aff., 1864, pp. 35; 371. 

8 Ind. Aff., 1866, p. 246. 

9 Palmer to Thomas Murphy, Sept. 17, 1866, ibid., p. 264. 

10 15 Statutes, 531; Bogy to Sec. Int., Feb. 27, 1867, OIA, Rpt. Book 16, pp. 183- 
185. In a letter of January 7, 1868, Murphy stated that the Prairie band “refused 
to visit Washington last winter, and was not included in the treaty made by the 


delegates of that tribe in the treaty which they made.’—Murphy to A 
E. Mix, OIA, Pottawatomie, I. 630-1868. BA {0 ae 
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soon as practicable after the ratification of the treaties contemplating 
the removal of certain tribes from Kansas, accompanied by delegates 
from the several tribes proposing to remove. 


In article one of the treaty it was agreed that a delegation of 
the Pottawatomies might accompany said commission in order to 
select, if possible, a suitable location for their people without inter- 
fering with the locations made for other Indians; and if such location 
should be found satisfactory to the Pottawatomies, and approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, such tract of land, not exceeding thirty 
miles square, should be set apart as a reservation for the exclusive 
use and occupancy of that tribe; and upon the survey of its lines and 
boundaries, and ascertaining of its area, and payment to the United 
States for the same, as provided in the treaty, the said tract should 
be patented to the Pottawatomie nation: Provided, that if the said 
Pottawatomies should prefer to select a new home among the 
Cherokees, by agreement with the Cherokees, for a price within the 
means of the Pottawatomies, the government would confirm such 
agreement. 


It was provided in article two that in case the new reservation 
should be selected upon the lands purchased by the government from 
the Creeks, Seminoles or Choctaws, the price to be paid for said 

reservation should not exceed the cost of the same to the government 

of the United States; and the sum to be paid by the tribe for said 
reservation should be taken from the amount which might be re- 
ceived from the sale of certain lands in the Pottawatomie reservation 
in Kansas, which amount should be the common property of the 
tribe, except the Prairie band, who should have no interest in said 
reservation to be purchased as aforesaid, but in leu thereof should 
receive their pro rata share of the proceeds of the sale of said lands 
in money, as the same might be received.!! 


It was provided in article four that a register should be made, 
under the direction of the agent and business committee of the 
tribe, within two years after the ratification of the treaty, which 
should show the names of all members of the tribe who should de- 
clare their desire to remove to the new reservation, and of all who 
should desire to remain and to become citizens of the United States. 
Provision was made whereby members of the tribe who should desire 
to remove as aforesaid might sell their allotments and expend a por- 
tion of the proceeds arising therefrom in removing to the new reser- 
vation. 


The Senate on July 25, 1868, consented to the ratification of 
the treaty with certain amendments which were accepted by the 


42 This provision was added to the treaty by the Senate in the form of an 
amendment. Article twelve of the treaty provided that the members of the Potta- 
watomie tribe who held their lands in common should be entitled to their share in 
the ownership of the new reservation. 
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Pottawatomies on August 4. In October, Palmer recommended that 
arrangements be made at an early day for selecting a home in the 
Indian Territory in accordance with the terms of the treaty, and for . 
the removal thereto of the Pottawatomies having allotments who 
should not decide to become citizens of the United States.’ He 
stated that any considerable delay in making the necessary prepara- 
tions for removal would prove detrimental alike to the Pottawatomies 
who should remove and to those who should elect to remain in 
Kansas. 


O. H. Browning, Secretary of the Interior, on November 21 
appointed Shelby T. Shipley, Milton W. Reynolds and H. Reese 
Roxbury as a commission to proceed to the Indian Territory in 
company with delegations from the Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi 
and the Pottawatomies to make a selection of a new reservation for 
each of said tribes in pursuance of the provisions of the treaty with 
the former tribe concluded February 18, 1867, and the treaty con- 
cluded with the latter tribe February 27 of the same year. On 
December 2, 1868, the Commission was instructed to describe care- 
fully the reservations that might be selected, by their exterior bound- 
aries so that they might always be identified readily. The Commis- 
sion proceeded without delay to Atchison, Kansas. They found dis- 
sension and division among the bands of the Sac and Fox tribe in 
the selection of a delegation; and it appears that a delegation was 
not selected until after the Office of Indian Affairs directed that 
Agent Albert Wiley appoint one if the tribe did not do so promptly. 


The Commission, paid by the day, early realized that their 
work might not last long, and without success, they asked the ‘‘favor’’ 
of being employed to remove the Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi 
and the Pottawatomies to the reservations that might be selected 
for them in the Indian Territory.’ They seem to have known the 
folly of hurrying when their pay was proportionate to their own 
delay. The Interior Department, although anxious to affect the 
removal of the Indians to the Indian Territory, was considerate of 
the Commission, and pressed down on them slowly, the cold hand of 
business economy.!4 


_The Pottawatomies did not wish to send a delegation to the 
Indian Territory during the winter season, giving as a further reason 
besides the great discomfort and inconvenience of travel, that it was 


fe fis Ait 1868, p. 264. 
ipley et al. to Com. N. G. Taylor, Jan. 5, 1869, OIA, Cent. Supt., S. 8- 
The chief clerk of the Central Superintendency reported that the sae aera 
of the Mississippi and the Pottawatomies had “their eye upon the country” between 
es fog gciks Pre ss the Arkansas, promised to the Osages by the treaty 
of May 27, : e tract became Osage County. See A. C. 
Jan. 2, 1869, OTA: Canta Sapte Mi G6 Iibo eae aacs Renee aaa 
_ |*By telegram of March 23, 1869, Taylor instructed Murphy t d . 
mission with the delegates to the Indian Territory dathobe eae a 
April 2 he advised Murphy that the “Commission must not delay.” ; 


PHOTOSTAT—PAGE OF ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
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the worst time in the whole year to select land and judge its quality. 
They also claimed that their ponies were too poor to travel, The 
Commission, soon after their arrival in Kansas, held a council with 
the Pottawatomies who agreed to have a delegation ready to start 
for the Indian Territory by February 1, but they positively refused 
~ to start a delegation before that time. When the appointed time 
came, the roads were still considered impassible and the matter of 
sending a delegation was postponed a month. It was reported on 
March 1 that a delegation of the tribe was on its way to the Indian 
Territory.° The delegation went no farther than Topeka however, 
assigning as a reason therefor that they desired to await the return 
of one of their chief men from Washington, and that they did not 
wish to go farther. 


The Commission informed the Pottawatomies of their intention 
to leave the Sac and Fox agency in Kansas for the Indian Territory 
on March 29, 1869. The Commission left on that day, but no dele- 
gation of Pottawatomies joined them. On April 2 N. G. Taylor, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, instructed Murphy to insist that 
the Pottawatomies send a delegation to the Indian Territory, and 
if they should refuse, to advise the Commission to select for them 
their future home.t¢ Murphy on April 8 reported that the tribe 
had selected a delegation who would start for the Indian Territory 
on April 26.17 


_The Commission designated as a reservation for the Pottawa- 
tomies the tract of land bounded on the east by the reservation they 
designated for the Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi, on the south by 
the Deep Fork of the Canadian, on the north by the Cimarron, and 
on the west by a line drawn south from a point on the Cimarron, 
twenty-five miles up that stream from the Sac and Fox reservation.!8 
In a report to Commissioner E. 8. Parker on June 9 the Commission 
said: ‘‘If all that has been accomplished for the advancement and 
progress of the Pottawatomies is not to be lost [,] they should be 
speedily moved to their new homes in the Indian Territory where 

they will be placed under better counsels and influences.”’ 


It appears that the Commission selected the tract of land for 
the Pottawatomies without the consent of the duly authorized agent 
or delegates of the tribe. Since the treaty of 1867 provided that 
the location to be selected for the Pottawatomies should be satis- 
factory to them, Parker on August 4, 1869, instructed Superintend- 
ent Enoch Hoag to consult with the chiefs of the tribe and, if pos- 
sible, obtain their consent to go upon the lands designated for them. 


15 Tel. from A. C. Farnham to Murphy, March 1, 1869, OIA, Sac. and Fox, 
M. 185-1869; J. E. Clardy to Shipley et al., March 1, 1869, OIA, Cent. Supt., R. 161- 
869. 
16 Tel. of April 2, 1869, OIA (Large) Letter Book 89, p. 409. 
17 Murphy to Taylor, April 8, 1869, OIA, Cent. Supt., M. 303-1869. 
18 Shipley et al. to E. S. Parker, June 9, 1869, OIA, Cent. Supt., S. 205-1869, p. 16. 
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and if they should refuse to remove as contemplated by the said 
treaty, he should report the fact and state what further action was, 
in his opinion, necessary to accomplish the object.18 The Potta- 
watomies however protested against the selection of lands made for 
them by the Commission. 


Palmer on September 20 reported that the Pottawatomies were 
still desirous of making an early selection of lands in the Indian 
Territory for a reservation, and were wishing that the government 
would send, at a fitting season of the year, a commission to assist 
them in the matter.2° He stated that the tribe could commence their 
removal to the Indian Territory within a year, and in a short time 
nearly all, with very little aid from the government, would be settled 
permanently in their new home. 


In December the tribe selected a delegation who proceeded to the 
Indian Territory and selected for a reservation the tract of land 
bounded on the east by the Seminole country, and extending west 
between the Canadian and the North Fork of the Canadian far 
enough to embrace nine hundred square miles.*! On February 26, 
1870, Hoag reported that some of the Pottawatomies were preparing 
to remove to the tract of land selected by the delegation. He recom- 
mended that the Secretary of the Interior promptly approved this 
selection, stating that the voluntary removal of the Pottawatomies 
thereto would pave the way for other lingering remnants of tribes 
to follow their example. Before the Pottawatomies should emigrate 
to their proposed reservation, Parker considered it necessary to 
determine the correct dividing line between the United States and 
the Creek nation and also the western boundary line of the Seminole 
country.*” 


The Prairie band was cold to inducements, offered it to dis- 
pose of its lands and acquire an interest in the tract of land 
selected by the Pottawatomie delegation. Hoag and Agent Joel H. 
Morris were ardent advocates of the removal of the tribe to this tract. 
In the autumn of 1870 many of the Pottawatomies who had taken 
lands in severalty were preparing for the sale of their farms and 
for removal to the tract. Some of them were looking forward 
anxiously to the fulfillment by the government of the provisions for 
the purchase of their proposed reservation in the Indian Territory.2% 


On October 28 Hoag reported that he encouraged those anxiously 
awaiting the action of the government, to remove to the proposed 
reservation and commence making improvements.24 In accordance 


19 Parker to Hoag, Aug. 4, 1869, OIA, (Large) Letter Book 92, pp. 14-15. 
* —— prox 5 “ 20, 1869, Ind. Aff., 1869, pp. 372-373. 
oag to Parker, Feb, 26, 1870, OIA, Pot. H. 869-1870; G. é 
to ae ie, 24, 1870, ibid. ait 
arker to Sec. Int., March 11, 1870, OIA, Rpt. Book 19, pp. 243-244. 
23 Morris to Hoag, Sept. 1, 1870, Ind. Aff., 1870, pp. 275.278, 
24 Hoag to Parker, Oct. 28, 1870, OIA, Pot., H. 1556-1870. 
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with Parker’s recommendation, Columbus Delano, Secretary of the 
Interior on November 9 approved as a reservation for the Potta- 
watomies the selection of lands made by their delegation, and granted 
- authority for the removal of the Pottawatomies thereto, with the 
direction that, until the western boundary of the Seminole country 
should be surveyed and marked, the Pottawatomies should locate so 
far west of the Seminoles as not to intrude upon their lands.25 The 
western boundary of the Pottawatomie reservation was the Indian 
Meridian, six miles beyond the western limits of present Pottawatomie 
County. The reservation embraced 575,870.42 acres of which 353,133.6 
acres were in the Seminole cession of 1866, and 222,736.82 acres were 
in the Creek cession of the same year. At the rates named in the 
Seminole and Creek cession treaties, the cost of the lands to the 
United States was $119,791.08. 


The treaty of 1867 provided that the tract of land approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior should be set apart as a reservation for 
the exclusive use and occupancy of the Pottawatomie tribe. When 
Delano approved the selection of lands made by the Pottawatomie 
delegation, there were located in the northeast part thereof about 650 
Absentee Shawnees. The Absentee Shawnees had separated from 
the main body of the Shawnee tribe about 1846 and settled in this 
locality.?6 


A treaty concluded by the United States with the tribe on May 
10, 1854, provided that, on the tribal reservation in the vicinity of 
Olathe, Kansas, members of the tribe might make individual selec- 
tions of land of two hundred acres each." It was also provided 
that Shawnees, for years separated from the tribe, who should 
return to and unite with the tribe, within five years from the pro- 
clamation of the treaty, should likewise be entitled to individual 
selections of two hundred acres each. It was further provided that 
whatever portion of the surplus lands of the reservation should re- 
main unassigned, after the expiration of said five years, should be 
sold as provided in the treaty, and that the proceeds of the sales 
should be retained in the Treasury of the United States until the 


25 Delano to Parker, Nov. 9, 1870, OIA, Record Letters Sent, No. 11, p. 7. 

26 Reference to the Absentee Shawnees was made in the article “Pioneer Be- 
ginnings at Emmanuel, Shawnee” by the Reverend Franklin C. Smith in The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. I, No. 1 (Spring, 1946), p. 8 and fn. 1. The Absentee 
Shawnee group also included other bands of Shawnees that had separated from the 
main portion of the tribe about the beginning of the 19th Century. One band settled 
in Texas and was a party to the “Sam Houston Treaty” with the affiliated Indian 
tribes and the Republic of Texas on February 23, 1836. Previous to this, another 
band of Shawnees was living in the Red River country in the Indian Territory. The 
noted full blood Shawnee leader “Big Jim” was born in Texas in 1834, and in 1872 
became the chief of the tribal band known as “Big Jim’s band of Absentee Shaw- 
nees.”—Ed. 

27 Kappler ii, 618. The interests of the Absentee Shawnees in land were recog- 
nized in unratified treaties made with the Shawnee tribe March 18, 1864; March 1, 
1866; and March 4, 1867. See OIA, Record of Treaties, No, 2, pp. 113; 204; 364. 
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expiration of ten years from the proclamation of the treaty, after 
which time, should said absent Shawnees not have returned and © 
united with the tribe, all the moneys then in the Treasury, or that 
might thereafter be received therein, as proceeds of the sales of such 
surplus land, should be applied to, or invested for, such beneficial 
or benevolent objects among the Shawnees, as the President, after 
consultation with the Shawnee council, should determine. The 
Absentee Shawnees in the Indian Territory did not return to the tribal 
reservation within the time specified in the treaty. 


Congress by a resolution of April 7, 1869, made provision for 
the sale to settlers of the lands set apart by the treaty of 1854 for the 
benefit of certain absentees of the Shawnee tribe.*® It was stated in 
the preamble of the resolution that the beneficial interest of the 
absentees in the lands was absolutely forfeited by reason of their 
continued absence and nonaffiliation with the tribe. 


According to an agreement entered into between the Cherokee 
nation and the Shawnee tribe on June 7, 1869, the sum of $50,000 
arising from the proceeds of the sale of the lands should be paid to 
the Cherokees as a partial consideration for the right of the Shaw- 
nees, including the Absentee Shawnees in the Indian Territory, to 
settle upon unoccupied lands of the Cherokees east of the ninety- 
sixth meridian in accordance with the provisions of article fifteen of 
the Cherokee treaty of 1866.29 It was provided in the agreement 
that all Shawnees who should elect to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the agreement should register their names, and perman- 
ently locate in the Cherokee country, as provided in the agreement, 
within two years from the date thereof. Otherwise they should for- 
feit all rights under the agreement. The Absentee Shawnees failed 
to register their names as provided in the agreement. 


During 1871 and the early months of the following year the 
Absentee Shawnees and a large number of Pottawatomies had a 
feeling of insecurity, and were uneasy in regard to their rights in 


2816 Statutes, 53. 

29 Agreement of June 7, 1869, S. Reports, 49 Cong. 1 sess., ix (2336), Appendix 
pp. 353-354. _The agreement was approved by the President on June 9, 1869. 

In Washington on May 11, 1869, Principal Chief Lewis Downing and other duly 
authorized representatives of the Cherokee nation entered into an agreement with a 
duly authorized delegation of the Shawnee tribe making provision whereby Shawnee 
Indians might settle upon any portion of Cherokee lands west of the ninety-sixth 
meridian, not occupied by other Indians under existing laws or treaty stipulations. 
to the extent of 160 acres for each member of the Shawnee tribe. It was sug. 
gested to the Interior Department by the attorney for the Cherokees that it was the 
intention of the parties to the agreement that the Shawnees should occupy the lands 
just west of the ninety-sixth meridian. On June 2 Secretary Cox stated that as the 
articles of the agreement were in conflict with the Osage treaty of 1868, pending 
before the Senate, he did not feel at liberty to submit them to the President for his 
approval. Cox to Parker, June 2, 1869, OIA, Rec. Letters Sent, No. 9, pp. 349-350 
The agreement is in OIA, Shawnee, I. 333-1869. i j 
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and to lands within the reservation designated for the Pottawatomies. 
On October 28, 1870, Hoag reported that the Pottawatomies expressed 
a willingness that the Absentee Shawnees remain undisturbed on the 


Jands they had selected as neighbors. In August, 1871, Agent John 


Hadley stated that the Absentee Shawnees entertained fears that 
they would have to abandon their improvements, and seek homes 
elsewhere.*” During the following winter and early spring they 
were, according to Hadley, much discouraged and unsettled because 
the Pottawatomies expressed an intention to encroach upon them and 
threatened to take possession of their farms and homes.?! 


Under date of February 19, 1872, Chiefs John Sparney and 
Joseph Ellis and seven councilmen of the Absentee Shawnees ad- 
dressed a petition to the President stating that they had located and 
made improvements on the tract of land between the North Fork of 
the Canadian and Little River, bounded on the east by the Seminole 
country and on the west by a line drawn due south from a point on 
the North Fork of the Canadian, seventeen miles up that stream 
from the Seminole country.** It was set forth in the petition that 
the Absentee Shawnees desired to remain on the lands and leave 
them as an inheritance to their children. It was also set forth that 
the Absentee Shawnees had received nothing for the lands which 
the government had given them in Kansas, and the petitioners asked 
that the Absentee Shawnees be given a title to the above described 


tract of country, in lieu of those lands. Finally, it was observed that 


the Absentee Shawnees had been true to the government, in peril as 


in peace, even when allegiance cost them loss of property. 


Hadley and Hoag recommended that the request of the Absentee 
Shawnees be granted. In transmitting the petition to Commissioner 
F. A. Walker on March 20, Hoag stated that the Pottawatomies had 


expressed a willingness not to disturb the Absentee Shawnees, but 
asked the government to extend their reserve westward, covering 
this additional area.*? 


Before the close of 1870 a portion of the Pottawatomies, having 


allotments in Kansas, manifested an interest in subdividing the new 
reservation in the Indian Territory so that those removing thereto 
might have reasonable equality in regard to timber, water and fertile 


soil.24 Before the close of another year a large number of Potta- 


watomies, citizens of the United States, had disposed of their lands, 


squandered their money, and were anxiously awaiting an official 
determination of what rights they had in the reservation in the 


Indian Territory. They requested their agent to ask that the lands 


of the reservation be surveyed and paid for as stipulated in the 


treaty of 1867.°5 


30 Ind. Aff., 1871, p. 494. 

31 Ind. Aff., 1872, p. 245. 

32 The petition is in OIA, Shawnee, H. 1247-1872. 

33 Hoag to Walker, March 20, 1872, ibid. 

34J. H. Morris to Hoag, Dec. 16, 1870, OIA, Pot., H. 1698-1870. 
35 Same to same, Nov. 3, 1870, OLA, Pot., H. 895-1871. 
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After an examination of certain treaties concluded with the 
Pottawatomies, Secretary Delano was of the opinion that they were 
intended to provide for all the Pottawatomies the rights of natural- 
ization and citizenship; that it was not expected, however, that each 
and every one of the Pottawatomies would avail himself of this 
right, and that, in order to provide for those who did not become 
citizens, the Secretary of the Interior was authorized by the treaty 
of 1867 to set apart as a reservation for their exclusive use and 
occupancy, as a tribe, a tract of land, not exceeding thirty miles 
square in the Indian country, and upon payment therefor a patent 
should issue to the Pottawatomie nation. 


In a letter of March 17, 1872, to James G. Blaine, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Delano said :*® 


I am informed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that all the 
Pottawatomies have become citizens of the United States.37 It would 
therefore, seem that there is now no Pottawatomie “nation” in existence, 
nor any “tribe” of such nation, except what is called the Prairie band, in 
the amendment to the second article of the treaty of February 27, 1867, 
and this band, by the express words of the amendment, have no interest 
in said reservation. 


The expectations of the contracting parties, at the date of the treaty, 
have not been realized. The Pottawatomies are now all citizens; the 
nation is extinct, and no patent can be issued to the nation, as such, accord- 
ing to the text and unequivocal meaning of the treaty of 1867. A tract of 
land thirty miles square in the Indian country has been surveyed, and 
many of the Pottawatomies, now citizens, have removed to it and are now 
residing thereon. It has not been paid for because it has never been 
conveyed by patent, as contemplated by the treaty, and I am of opinion 
that, under existing circumstances, the Secretary of the Interior has no 
power to cause the tract to be conveyed to the Pottawatomies, It certainly 
cannot be conveyed “to the nation”, because there is no nation. It cannot be 
conveyed to individual members of what was once the nation, nor to a 
trustee for the benefit of the nation, for want of authority of law. 


Commissioner Walker on March 30 directed that the Absentee 
Shawnees be permitted to remain in undisturbed possession of their 
lands and improvements.*8 In April he observed that under the 
provisions of the treaty of 1854 they had received no allotments of 
land on the Shawnee reservation, neither had they received or been 
entitled to receive any of the proceeds of the surplus lands of the 
reservation, sold after allotment.2 The Absentee Shawnees were. 
unprovided with any permanent home in the possession of which 
they could be protected by virtue of any compact or agreement. 
According to Walker, there were on the thirty miles square tract 


36 Letter of March 15, 1872, H. Ex. Docs., 42 Cong. 
See ae bs v. Maynes, 23 Kan, lis ane. 2 soot SSE ea 
n March 11, 1872, Hoag informed the Office of Indian Affai ‘di 
to the business committee of the Pottawatomies, there were no papacy: ‘of ai, pat 
other than the Prairie hand in Kansas, who had not accepted citizenship and dul 
qualified as such. Walker to Delano, March 12, 1872, OLA, Rpt. Book 21 p. 313. : 
88 Walker to Hoag, March 30, 1872, OIA, (Large) Letter Book 106, pp. 313-314, 
89 Walker to Sec. Int. April 15, 1872, OIA, Rpt. Book 21, pp. 407-408, 
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west of the Seminole country, 2,263 Pottawatomies and Absentee 
Shawnees, without any authority of law for such residence, or any 
color of title to the soil. By an act of May 23, 1872, provision was 
made whereby these Indians might acquire allotments on the said 
tract of land.*! 


Allotment began in 1875 and extended over a period of fifteen 
years.” In 1891 Congress ratified agreements with the Pottawatomies 
and Absentee Shawnees under which allotment was completed and 
the reservation dissolved.*? A money compensation was made to the 
Pottawatomies and Absentee Shawnees for relinquishing their claims 
to the reservation. In the dissolution of the reservation 215,679.42 
acres were allotted to 1,498 Pottawatomies, and 70,791.47 acres to 
963 Absentee Shawnees. The surplus lands, about 275,000 acres, 
were opened to white settlement in 1891. In that year T. J. Morgan, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, observed that the reservation 
selected by the Pottawatomies pursuant to their treaty of 1867, had 
not been paid for by them or patented to the Pottawatomie nation.*4 


40 Ind. Aff., 1872, p. 89. 

4117 Statutes, 159. 

42 $, Ex. Docs. 51 Cong. 1 sess. ix (2686), no. 78, pp. 18-21. 

43 The agreements are in 26 Statutes, pp. 1016-21. 
G 44Morgan to Sec. Int., June 13, 1891, OLA, Land Letter Book 218, p. 315. 
; Without citing proof for his statement, Willis Van Devanter, Assistant Attorney 
- General, said in a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, December 22, 1900: aie 
reservation for the Citizen Band of Pottawatomies in Oklahoma, was paid for oe ib 
money belonging to the Indians (Treaty of February 27, 1867, 15 Stat., 531), a e 
allotment thereof to the individual members of the band was simply a dividing up 
of their property.” 30 Land Decisions 377. 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL— WORLD WAR II 
Part XII* 


*In collecting the casualty lists and data for the Oklahoma War 
Memorial—World War II to be preserved in the permanent records of the 
Historical Society, acknowledgement is due to the following friends and 
members of the Oklahoma Historical Society: American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Oklahoma, C. S. Harrah, Assistant Adjutant, Oklahoma City; 
Adjutant General’s Office, Brig. Gen. George Ade Davis, Oklahoma City; 
Branch Public Information Office, Eighth Naval District, Lt. Com. L. J. 
Goddard, U. S. N. R., Oklahoma City; Former Assistant District Public 
Information Officer, Eighth Naval District, Lt. Robert A. Park, U. S. N. R., 
Oklahoma City; Armed Forces Induction Station, Jonas Jantz, Commanding 
Officer, Oklahoma City; Lucille M. Oldham, Tecumseh; Miss Ella Ketcham, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Harry C. Gore, Oklahoma City; Mr. Henry B. Bass, 
Enid; Dr. Fred S. Clinton, Tulsa; Paul G. Adams, State 4-H Club Leader, 
Co-Operative Extension Work in Agriculture, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. 


Biographies of others from Oklahoma who gave their lives in the 
service of their country in World War II will be published in future num- 
bers of The Chronicles as part of the War Memorial sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Historical Society—Muriel H. Wright. 


JOE SAM ALLEN, Ensign, U. 8. Navy. Home address: Chickasha, 
Grady County. Mr. and Mrs. Joe J. Allen, Parents, 1226 South 6th 
St., Chickasha, Oklahoma. Born May 7, 1921. Enlisted August 27, 
1942. Decorations: Asiatic Campaign Medal; Bronze Star; ‘‘Vic- 
tory Medal,’’ World War II; Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal 
awarded posthumously. Graduated Chickasha High School in May, 
1940; attended the University of Oklahoma in 1940-41. Pledged 
Sigma Nu Fraternity. Member of Baptist Church. Served as 
Pilot of ‘‘Helleat’’ fighter plane in night fighting, 41st Naval Air 
Squadron. His Citation with the Air Medal stated in part: ‘A 
skilled and fearless airman, Ens. Allen courageously participated in 
many extremely hazardous missions during the pioneer period of 
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night fighter operations and his tireless energy and unselfish efforts 
contributed materially to the excellent combat record achieved by 
his squadron and greatly assisted in the development of an im- 
portant new phase of naval aviation.’’ Reported missing in action on 
Luzon December 14, 1944. Died December 15, 1945 (official date), 
mn action over Manila, Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


TROY L. ANDERSON, Jr., Private, First Class, U. 8. Marine Corps 
Reserve. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Patsy M. 
Sharpe, Mother, 1035 East Jessamine, Fort Worth, Texas. Born 
September 4, 1926. Enlisted September 4, 1942. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Graduated Horace Mann Junior High School 
and attended Senior High School, Tulsa. Member First Methodist 
Church. Active in Boy Scouts. Died October 5, 1944, in action of 
Peleliu, Palau Islands, Central Pacific. 


JAMES ELROY APPLEMAN, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Alva, Woods County. Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Apple- 
man, Parents, Alva. Born July 21, 1925. Enlisted July 30, 1944. 
Graduated Alva High School in May, 1944. Member of Methodist 
Chureh. Died April 6, 1945, in action in Germany. 


CLAUDE L. ARMSTRONG, Private, U. S. Army, Home address: 
Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Frances J. Armstrong, Wife, 1307 North 
Yale, Tulsa. Born September 13, 1922. Enlisted March 29, 1944. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Roosevelt Junior 
High School and attended Central High School, Tulsa. Member of 
Garden City Baptist Church. Awarded Expert Rifleman Medal. 
Died February 11, 1945, in line of duty and buried at sea off L. 8. T. 
577 in the Pacific. 


LEONARD L. ARMSTRONG, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Soper, Choctaw County. Mrs. Ella Armstrong, 
Mother, (Mudsand Rte.) Soper. Born February 21, 1924. En- 
listed March 15, 1944. Decorations: Purple Heart awarded twice; 
Combat Infantry Badge. Wounded in action December 25, 1944. 
Died April 5, 1945, in action in Germany. 


DOUGLAS BAKER, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. 8. Navy. Home 
address: Lindsay, Garvin County. Mr. and Mrs. John Baker, Par- 
ents, Rte. 4, Lindsay. Born August 27, 1921. Enlisted June 30, 
1942. Decorations: four Air Medals; three Distinguished Flying 
erosses; two Silver Stars; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended the 
University of Oklahoma in 1942. Served in Naval Air Squadron. 
Last flight took off from the carrier U. S. 8. Lexington. Died De- 
ccember 14, 1944, in action over Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


PAUL 8. BENNETT, Captain, U. 8. Army. Home address: Sperry, 
‘Tulsa County. Mrs. Helen G. Bennett, Wife, Sperry. Born Febru- 
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ary 4, 1911. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decorations: Silver 
Star; Order of the Purple Heart. Member of the Oklahoma National 
Guard, enlisted May 27, 1927; advanced from rank of sergeant to . 
Second Lieutenant on June 3, 1933, and successively in rank later, 
to Captain in the National Guard on October 1, 1935 ; graduated 
from Field Artillery School in 1936. Served in the Field Artillery 
of the 45th Division. Died July 9, 1944, in action on Saipan, Mari- — 
anas Islands. 


WAYNE PAUL BENSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Douthat, Ottawa County. Mrs. Mittie Benson, 
Mother, Douthat. Born February 2, 1922. Enlisted in 1942. At- 
tended public school at Picher, Oklahoma. Died November 12, 1944, 
in action in Lorraine, France. 


MILLARD C. BENTLEY, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Davis, Murray County. Mrs. Sue Edwards Bentley, Mother, 
Rte. 1, Davis. Born October 14, 1918. Enlisted October, 1939. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended public school at Davis, 
Oklahoma. Died August 1, 1944, in action in France. 


CHARLES R. BETHEL, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Charles Bethel, Wife, 2112 
East Sixth, Tulsa 4. Born February 1, 1921. Enlisted August, 
1943. Decorations: Bronze Star; Combat Infantry Badge; Order of 
the Purple Heart. Died June 13, 1945, in action of Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


DAVID ALBERT BETTINGER, Seaman, First Class, U. 8S. Navy. 

Home address: Bromide, Johnston County. Joe L. Bettinger, Father, 

Big Canyon, Oklahoma. Born April 22, 1920. Enlisted June 9, 

1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Bromide 

BE School, 1939. Died March 2, 1942, in line of duty in the Java 
ea. 


TOMMIE JEWEL BIBB, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Three Sands, Noble County. Mrs. Jessie Smith, Aunt, Three Sands. 
Born June 16, 1924. Enlisted November 19, 1940. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Served during landing on D-Day, 
wounded in action June 16, and returned to combat duty July 28, 
1944, Died August 14, 1944, in action in France. 


WILLIAM CHESTER BIGGS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Ravia, Johnston County. Mrs. Marie Biggs, Wife, 
Ravia. Born September 29, 1919. Enlisted January 16, 1942. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart awarded twice; Bronze 
Star. Graduated Chiloceo Indian Agricultural School, Chilocco, 
Oklahoma, in May, 1940. Member of the Baptist Church. Creek 
Indian descent. Served with the 45th (‘‘Thunderbird’’) Division. 
Died January 4, 1945, in action in Northeastern France. 
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TOBIAS RAPHAEL BILLER, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Okarche, Kingfisher County. Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Biller, Parents, Okarche. Born January 29, 1923. Enlisted Decem- 
ber 16, 1942. Graduated from St. Gregory’s College, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, in 1942. Member of the Holy Trinity Catholic Church. 
Served in the Submarine Corps. Died October 7, 1943, in line of 


duty in the Kuril Islands (or Japanese Chishima Islands), off 
Kamchatka. 


WALTER EARL BLAYLOCK, Seaman, First Class, U. 8S. Navy. 
Home address: Poteau, Le Flore County. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Blaylock, Parents, Rte. 1, Poteau. Born February 9, 1921. En- 
listed April 7, 1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart; Presi- 
dential Citation. Graduated Poteau High School in May, 1938. 
Served in Submarine Corps. Died August 10, 1945, in line of duty 
aboard the submarine U. 8. S. Pickerel at sea, out from its Manila 
Bay base. 


ROY BOYD BLANCHARD, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Glencoe, Payne County. Richard W. Blanchard, Father, 
Glencoe. Born June 19, 1920. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decora- 
tions: Order of the Purple Heart; two Bronze Stars; Combat In- 
fantry Badge; American Defense Medal; European-African-Middle 
' Eastern Campaign Medal. Graduated Glencoe High School in May, 
1939. Member of the Christian Church. Member of Oklahoma 
National Guard, enlisted in 1938, in 179th Infantry. Served with 
the 45th Division. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died February 
18, 1944, in action at Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


LEROY BEN BLANKE, Corporal, U. 8S. Army. Home address: 
Nowata, Nowata County. Mrs. Jennie Blanke, Mother, Rte. 2, 
Nowata. Born April 22, 1919. Enlisted May 12, 1942. Decora- 
tions: Unit Citation for action in the St. Lo campaign; Battle Par- 
ticipation Star, European Theater of Operations. Attended Nowata 
public schools. Member of Church of Christ. Died August 3, 1944, 
in action in France. 


BUELL DEAN BLUBAUGH, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Ponca City, Kay County. Mrs. Pearl Blubaugh, 
Mother, 414 North 7th Street, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. Born October 
16, 1922. Enlisted February, 1943. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart; three Battle Participation Stars, Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign. Graduated Tonkawa High School in May, 1942. At- 
tended Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa. Member First 
Baptist Church. Served as Paratrooper in 11th Division, Airborne 
Command. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Served in New Guinea 
and participated in the Leyte and the Manila campaigns, Philippine 
Islands. Died April 18, 1945, in action near Mt. Macolod, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. 
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DWIGHT KENDALL BOOTH, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Enid, Garfield County. M/Set. and Mrs. 
Brainard D. Booth, Parents, 923 West Elm, Enid. Born September 
19, 1924. Enlisted December 15, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal 
_and Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated 
Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Texas; attended Texas 
A. & M. College. Member of Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
and Albert Pike Chapter Order of DeMolay, San Antonio, Texas. 
Outstanding student and athlete. Graduated Altus Army Air Field, 
receiving wings and commission in September, 1944. Sailed for duty 
overseas in January, 1945, and served as Pilot on a B-26 ‘‘Marauder”’ 
in bombing raids over Germany. Died April 16, 1945, in action 
during operational flight over Wittenberg, Germany. 


ROBERT EVIN BOOZE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Stratford, Garvin County. Mrs. Ina Ruth Booze, Wife, 
Rte. 2, Byars, Oklahoma. Born May 23, 1919. Enlisted December 
23, 1943. Attended grade school, Vian, Oklahoma. Died Decem- 
ber 16, 1944, in action in Germany. 


WILLIAM RUFUS BOST, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Cleveland, Pawnee County. Mrs. Jessie O. Bost, Mother, 800 
West Delaware, Cleveland. Born November 2, 1915. Enlisted March, 
1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Oak Leaf Cluster; 
Combat Infantry Badge; American Defense Medal; three Battle 
Participation Stars, European Theater of Operations. Graduated 
Cleveland High School in 1933. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, 1934. Attended Tulsa Business College and 
later employed in Tulsa. Member of Boston Avenue Methodist 
Church. Served in Medical Corps, 216th General Hospital and 
300th General Hospital, in all grades from private to master sergeant. 
Chosen for Infantry Officers’ Candidate School, Fort Benning, 
Georgia, and commissioned in April, 1948. Sailed for overseas duty 
as an officer of replacement in January, 1944, and later ass gned 
to the 85th Division in command of a machine gun platoon. Awarded 
Good Conduct Medal. Wounded in action at Fondi, Italy, on May 
21, 1944, and rejoined the 85th Division in August, 1944. Died 
October 10, 1944, in action at Mt. Monterenzio, Italy. 


ARCHIE LEONARD BOSWELL, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. 
Home address: Rush Springs, Grady County. Mrs. Lola Boswell. — 
Mother, Shamrock, Texas. Born November 14, 1925. Enlisted 
February 19, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Grad- 
uated 10th Grade, Sterling, Oklahoma. Member of Baptist Church 
Died January 27, 1945, in action in France. ; 


JAMES V. BOYUES, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Checo- 
tah, McIntosh County. Mrs. Edna A. Boyles, Wife, North Broa 
Checotah. Born January 27, 1922. Enlisted November 28, 1943. 


t 
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Served in the Third Army, European Theater. Died December 19, 
1944, in action in Luxembourg, Belgium. 


TIM LUTELLAS BRADLEY, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 


‘address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. Fannie Carmean, 


Mother, Cassville, Missouri. Born October 4, 1918. Enlisted Sep- 
tember, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star 
awarded posthumously. Attended Central High School, Muskogee. 
Sailed for duty overseas in November, 1943, and served in India and 
Burma. Died June 1, 1944, in action in North Burma, Asiatic area. 


CARL CLINTON BRAND, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Eutaula, McIntosh County. Mrs. Robbie Brand, Wife, 2536 Florida 
Ave., Stockton, California. Born November 3, 1911. Enlisted Sep- 


tember, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 


Eufaula Junior High School. Member Christian Church and Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Served with the 90th Division. Promoted 
from Private to Sergeant on the battlefield July 16, 1944. Died 
July 26, 1944, in action near Blosville, France. 


LEWIS OTHEL BRANSCUM, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Big Cedar, LeFlore County. Mrs. Eunice D. Bran- 
scum, Wite, Page, Oklahoma. Born September 6, 1924. Enlisted 
July 18, 1944. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Combat 
Infantry Badge. Attended public schools at Big Cedar and Muse, 
Oklahoma. Awarded Machine Gun and Han Grenade medals. Died 
June 19, 1945, im action on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China 
Sea. 


THOMAS LEROY BRASEL, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. C. R. Brasel, Brother, 
720 South Wheeling, Tulsa. Born October 28, 1926. Enlsted March 
13, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died October 30, 
1944, in line of duty in Southwest Pacific. 


ROBERT LEE BREWSTER, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Fairland, Ottawa County. Mrs. May HE. Brewster, Mother, Rte. 1, 
Fairland. Born November 30, 1925. Enlisted June 27, 1944. Dec- 
orations: Order of the Purple Heart; Bronze Star. Graduated from 
High School, Wyandotte, Oklahoma. Sailed for duty overseas De- 
cember 31, 1944, landing in the Philippines in February, 1945; in 
active combat from February 26 to March 21, and from April 1 to 
Apr.l 4. Died April 4, 1945, in action on Luzon and buried in 
Legaspi Cemetery, Philippine Islands. 


LEON EARL BRIGGS, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: ‘Tahlequah, Cherokee County. Mrs. Anna Lou Hullinger, 
Mother, Loop Rte., Tahlequah. Born April 28, 1925. Enlisted 
August 12, 1948. Decorations: Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster. At- 
tended Tahlequah High School. Member First Baptist Church. 
Sailed for duty overseas in December, 1944. Served as Tail Gunner 
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on B-17 Bomber; became member of ‘‘Caterpillar Club’’ for emer- 
gency parachute jump on his first mission. Died April 7, 1945, in 
action near Hannover, Germany. 


ONIE ARVILEE BRISCOE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Walters, Cotton County. Oscar J. Briscoe, Father, 
623 Wash St., Walters. Born June 7, 1926. Enlisted September 
6, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Walters 
High School. Member Assembly of God Church. Died June 14, 
1945, in action on Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 


JESS CALVIN BRUTON, Private,.U. S. Army. Home address: 
Sallisaw, Sequoyah County. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bruton, Parents, 
Rte. 2, Sallisaw. Born April 1, 1924. Enlisted May 30, 1944. 
Decoration: Combat Infantry Badge. Finished grades in grammar 
school. <A letter in behalf of the officers and men of his company in 
the 88th Division stated: ‘‘He was one of our efficient and top 
fighting men.’’ Died April 18, 1945, in action in Northern Italy 
and buried in the U. S. Military Cemetery at Mt. Beni, Italy. 


BILLY LEONARD BUNCH, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Dunean, Stephens County. Mr. Luther Bunch, Father, 1303 Oak 
Ave., Duncan. Born March 24, 1923. Enlisted June 7, 1944. Dec- 
orations: Combat Infantry Badge; two Battle Participation Stars, 
European Theater of Operations; Order of the Purple Heart. Grad- 
uated Duncan High School in May, 1941. Attended the University 
of Oklahoma, 1941-43. Member of Methodist Church. Awarded 
Good Conduct Medal. Died April 18, 1944, in action in Italy. 


WILLIS S. BUOY, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Ocheleta, Washington County. Mrs. Lucy Ann Buoy, 
Mother, Rte. 2, Bartlesville. Born June 29, 1908. Enlisted June 5, 
1942. Decorations: Bronze Star: Oak Leaf Cluster; Order of the 
Purple Heart. Graduated from 8th grade and was outstanding 
athlete in Truscott School, Hogshooter Creek. Member of Baptist 
Church. Served in the Heavy Artillery, Seventh Army. Decorated 
for heroism in France, in 1944, for having saved many of his com- 
rades in action against the Germans. Wounded in action during 
early winter 1944-45. Died March 30, 1945, in action in Germany, 


JOSEPH DENNIS (‘‘JOE D.’’) BURDEN, Private, First Class, 
U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: Blair, Jackson County. Mrs. 
J. M. Huling, Mother, Blair. Born September 23, 1918. Enlisted 
June 6, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
Blair High School. Stationed in the Philippine Islands and was at 
Corregidor at the time of the surrender to the Japanese on May 6 
1942. Served with the 3rd Battalion, Fourth Marines. Died October 
24, 1944, in line of duty in the East China Sea. 


MAURICE THURMAN BURRESS, Chief Electrician’s Mate, U. 8. 
Navy. Home address: Weatherford, Custer County. William Henry 
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Burress, Father, Weatherford. Born April 11, 1916. Enlisted July 
5, 1934. Decorations: Presidential Unit Citation; Naval Com- 
mendation Ribbon; Submarine Combat Insignia; Bronze Star Medal. 
Graduated from High School, Harrison, Arkansas, in May, 1934. 
Member of Methodist Church. The Presidential Unit Citation was 
awarded for ‘‘outstanding performance and distinguished service’’ 
aboard the U. S. 8S. Greenling in war patrol; the Commendation Rib- 
bon, ‘‘For distinguishing himself by outstanding service in a United 
States Submarine during a war patrol of that vessel’’; the Sub- 
marine Combat Insignia, for ‘‘splendid performance of duty’’ aboard 
the Submarine U. S. S. Barbel in offensive war patrol in heavily pa- 
trolled enemy waters. The Citation with the Bronze Star Medal 
stated in part: ‘‘ As Electrician’s Mate in Charge, his skill and pro- 
ficiency in maintaining his department in a high state of readiness 
materially assisted his Commanding Officer while conducting at- 
tacks which resulted in sinking more than 20,000 tons of enemy 
shipping.’’ Departed aboard the U. S. S. Barbel from Fremantle, 
Australia, January 5, 1945, for patrol area in the South China Sea. 
First reported missing February 18, 1945. Died February 19, 1946 
(official date), in line of duty aboard the Submarine U. S. S. Barbel 
lost in South China Sea. 


RICHARD BURTON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Okemah, Okfuskee County. Mrs. Velma O. Burton, Wife, 115 
South 8th St., Okemah. Born September 27, 1918. Enlisted Novem- 
ber, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star 
awarded posthumously. Served as Automatic Rifleman, his Citation 
with the Silver Star stating that, under heavy artillery and mortar 
fire by the enemy, he himself opened fire on the enemy and eliminated 
the hostile strongpoint thus making way for his squadron to con- 
tinue the advance. He was later struck by enemy artillery fire in 
this advance. Died August 1, 1944, in action in France. 


GILBERT NICHOLS (‘‘NICK’’) BURWELL, Second Lieutenant, 
U. S. Army Air Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
County. Mrs. Elizabeth Nichols Burwell, Mother, 7006 Nichols 
Road, Oklahoma City. Born June 7, 1923. Enlisted July, 1942. 

Decorations: Air Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
Oklahoma City public schools; graduated from Culver Military Aca- 
demy, Culver, Indiana, in June, 1942. Member of Methodist Church. 
Attended preflight school at San Antonio, Texas, and had primary 
training at Spartan school, Tulsa, Oklahoma, followed by basic and 
advanced training in other U. S. air fields, receiving wings and 
commission at Lawson Field, Fort Benning, Georgia. Served as 
Pilot on P-51 ‘‘Mustang’’ with the 4th Fighter Squadron, 52nd 
Fighter Group. Died June 23, 1944, in action over Ploesti, Italy. 


GROVER CLEVELAND BUSBY, Private, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Rosa Lee Busby, 
Wife, Rte. 2, Flatonia, Texas, Born August 18, 1912. Enlisted 
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March 14, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated 
Capitol Hill High School, Oklahoma City. Member of the Baptist 
Church. Awarded Rifleman, Machine Gun, Carbine and Submachine 
Gun medals. Died January 16, 1945, in action in Eastern France. 


BOBBIE RALPH BUTLER, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home address: 
Tulsa, Tulsa County. Perey Butler, Father, 2211 Hast Reading St. 
Tulsa. Born November 5, 1925. Enlisted August 15, 1944. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated 
Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Tulsa, in 1941, and from © 
Central High School, Tulsa, in 1944. Member of Springdale Bapt-st 
Chureh. Of Cherokee Indian descent. Oklahoma State interschol- 
astic High Jump champion in 1943 and 1944, winning both meets at 
the University of Oklahoma and at Oklahoma A. & M. College. Sailed 
for duty overseas on January 6, 1945, and volunteered for infantry 
scouting. Died February 23, 1945, in action near Kempen, Germany. 


LEONARD V. BYRUM, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Snow, Pushmataha County. Ottis D. Byrum, Father, Snow. Born 
December 5, 1919. Enlisted April 13, 1942. Attended public school 
at Finley, Oklahoma. Served as Technician, Fifth Grade, in 104th 
Engineers. Died April 1, 1945, in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu Is- 
lands, East China Sea. 


ROGER WILLIAM CAFFRY, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Seminole, Seminole County. Mrs. Joan Caffey, 
Wife, Seminole. Born October 6, 1924. Enlisted June 2, 1948. 
Decorations: Silver Star; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
Seminole High School. Member of Assembly of God Church. Served 
in Medical Detachment, 18th Infantry. The Silver Star Medal was 
awarded for gallantry in action within the vicinity of Mortain, 
France, the Citation stating in part: ‘‘Observing a seriously wounded 
German soldier, deserted by his own medical men, and obviously 
suffering from shock and pain, Corporal Caffey voluntarily exposed 
himself to heavy sniper fire, administered first aid and evacuated 
the enemy casualty, The exceptional courage with which Corporal 
Caffey performed his merciful deed reflects great honor upon the 
Army Medical Department.’’? Wounded in action in the vicinity 
of Hachkerchen, Germany. Died March 1, 1945, near Nrederaw, 
Germany. 


PAUL PERKINS CAMPBELL, Staff Sergeant, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Ramona, Washington County. Mrs. Emma Campbell, 
Wife, Rte. 1, Bartlesville. Born September 22, 1913. Enlisted Sep- 
tember 16, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Grad- 
uated Ramona High School in 1932. Died August 6, 1944, in action 
in Perey, France. 


CHARLES RALPH CANTRELL, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Haskell, Muskogee County. Mrs. Hatty M. Cantrell 
Mother, Rte. 1, Haskell. Born April 13, 1909. Enlisted October 28, 
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1942. Decorations : Two Battle Participation Stars, European Thea- 
ter of Operations ; Order of the Purple Heart awarded twice. At- 
tended public Schools, Black Gum, OKMahoma. Awarded Good Con- 


-* duct Medal. Died November 12, 1944, in action in Lorraine, France. 


JAMES H. CAPE, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Ada, Pontotoe County. Mrs. Clarea J. Cape. Mother, Rte. 5, Ada. 
Born July 7, 1922. Enlisted December 26, 1942. Decoration: Com- 
bat Infantry Badge. Completed 8th grade in public school, Bebee, 
Oklahoma. Served in the Seventh Army, European Theater of 
Operations. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died April 10, 1945, 
in action in Western Germany. 


-ORVAL OTIS CATHER, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
“ Pawnee, Pawnee County. Mrs. Okla Cather, Mother, 453 Harrison, 
Pawnee. Born May 22, 1922. Enlisted June 30, 1942. Attended 
Prosperity public school. Member of Methodist Church. Sailed 
from Hollandia, Dutch New Guinea, for the Philippine Islands on 
February 6, 1945. Died February 11, 1945, in line of duty when his 
ship was torpedoed by an enemy submarine and sunk north of 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 


HAROLD LEE CLARK, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. Home 
address: Seminole, Seminole County. Nolon Ival Clark, Father, 
Seminole. Born July 4, 1926. Enlisted June 8, 1944. Graduated 
High School. Bowlegs, Oklahoma. Member of Baptist Church. Died 
February 16, 1945, in line of duty aboard the LCS (Li) (8) sunk 
in resisting an enemy torpedo attack in Marveles Harbor, Bataan 
Peninsula, Philippine Islands. 


WILBUR FRANK CLARK, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Bessie Clark, 
Mother, 121 North Louisa St., Shawnee. Born May 11, 1919. En- 
listed June 8, 1944. Decorations: Combat Infantry Badge; Order 
of the Purple Heart. Graduated Shawnee Senior High School in 
1938. Member First Baptist Church. Sailed for duty overseas in 
November, 1944, and served with the 63rd Division, Seventh Army, 
in Italy, France, and Germany. Died April 9, 1945, in action in 
Western Germany. 


HARRY CLINTON CLARKE. Electrician’s Mate, First Class, U. 8. 
Navy. Home address: Yale, Payne County. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
F. Clarke, Parents, 530 East Chicago, Yale. Born May 14, 1913. 
Enlisted December 18, 1933. Graduated Yale High School in May, 
1931. Member of Baptist Church. Served on the U. S. 8. Saratoga 
and on the U.S. 8. Langley. Reported missing in action since March 
1, 1942. Died December 15, 1945 (official date) in line of duty 
at sea. 

STERLING LOUIS CLIFT, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Granite, Greer County. Mrs. G. R. Clift, Mother, Rte. 4, 
Apache. Born January 5, 1912. Enlisted November, 1943. Decora- 
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tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Member Missionary Baptist Church. 
Served as Paratrooper, Airborne Command. Sailed for duty over- 
seas in August, 1944, and was in active combat in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany. Wounded in action September 17, 1944. 
Died April 7, 1945, in action in Germany. 


CARL WAYNE COALE, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Dacoma, Woods County. C. E. Coale, Father, Da- 
coma. Born December 10, 1921. Enlisted December 3, 1942. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Pilot on P-38 
‘‘Fighter’’ plane. Died December 27, 1944, in action twelve miles 
northeast of Bastogne, Belgium. 


JAMES CLARENCE COLE, Technical Sergeant, Fourth Class, U. 
S. Army Air Corps. Home address: Sallisaw, Sequoyah County. 
Mrs. Myrtle Cole, Mother, Rte. 4, Sallisaw. Born December 9, 1922. 
Enlisted February 2, 1942. Attended public schools in Sequoyah 
County. Died March 23, 1945, during Japanese bombing attack on 
Biak Island, and buried with full military honors in the U. S. Armed 
Forces Cemetery at Bosnek, Biak Island, Southwest Pacific. 


BILLIE EDWIN COLSTON, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Marietta, Love County. Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Colston, 
Parents, Marietta. Born June 27, 1923. Enlisted May 26, 19438. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential Citation. At- 
tended Love County publie schools and graduated from the 8th 
grade in 1939. Served aboard the U. 8. S. Crescent City. Reported 
missing in action in September, 1944. Died September 16, 1945 
(official date) in action on Peleliu, Palau Islands, Central Pacific. 


DOWAL D. COPLEN, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Stigler, Haskell County. Mrs. Geraldine Coplen, Wife, Rte. 1, 
Stigler. Born March 29, 1924. Enlisted February 18, 1943. Sailed 
for duty overseas in the spring of 1944 and served with the Paraglider 
troops in the Philippine Islands. Died March 31, 1945, in action 
on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


GRANT ARTHUR CROOK, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Seminole, Seminole County. Mrs. Lessie A. 
Crook, Mother, 313 West Evans St., Seminole. Born September 24, 
1906. Enlisted February, 1942. Decorations: American Service 
Medal; Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal with four Battle Participa- 
tion stars; Philippine Liberation Medal with two Battle Participa- 
tion stars; World War II Victory Medal; Order of the Purple 
Heart. Served aboard the U. 8. S. Franklin. Died March 19, 1945, 
in line of duty when the U. S. S. Franklin was hit in a Japanese air 
attack, during a mission off the coast of Japan in support of the 
Okinawa operations. 


CLARENCE DAVIS CUNNINGHAM, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Davenport, Lincoln County. Mrs. Viola M. Cunning- 
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ham, Mother, Davenport. Born April 18, 1923. Enlisted February 
29, 1944. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star 
awarded posthumously. Attended Davenport public school. The 
Citation with the Silver Star stated in part: ‘‘Perceiving a wounded 
enlisted man lying in an exposed position, Sergeant Cunningham, a 
rifleman disregarding personal safety crawled forward over 100 
yards of open terrain to administer medical care and evacuate his 
wounded comrade. Shortly thereafter, when two members of his 
Squad were wounded, Sergeant Cunningham again remained in the 
exposed terrain and skillfully administered medical treatment to the 
casualties and evacuated them to an aid station.’’ Died March 23, 
1945, in action in Staudernheim, Germany, and buried in the Ameri- 
can Cemetery at Stromberg, Germany. 


“CHARLES B. DICKERSON, Technician, Fourth Grade, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Sparks, Lincoln County. Mr. and Mrs. Jeff Dicker- 
son, Parents, Sparks. Born May 20, 1914. Enlisted September 16, 
1940. Member of the Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted May 7, 
1934. Served with the 45th Division. Died July 11, 1948, in action 
in Sicily. 

KENNETH ARNOLD DUNHAM, Private, U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. Home address: Claremore, Rogers County. Mrs. Marie 
Johnson, Sister, 733 East 4th St., Claremore. Born June 13, 1925. 
Enlisted August 12, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously. Attended public schools in Rogers County. 
Served as Automatic Rifleman in the Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign. 
Died May 31, 1945, in action near Nahu, Southern Okinawa, and 
buried with full military honors in the U. S. Marine Division Ceme- 
tery on Okinawa Shima, Ryukyu Islands, Hast China Sea. 


GLENN VERNON EAGON, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. Arvil A. Eagon, Par- 
ents, Drumright, Oklahoma. Born August 18, 1925. Enlisted 
August 13, 1943. Attended public schools in Drumright and Tulsa, 
graduating from Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, in May, 1943. 
Member of Memorial Christian Church, Tulsa. Completed the 
course (Fire Control-Rangerfinder-Spotters) in the Fleet Service 
School, on November 13, 1943. Assigned to the U. S. S. Inddle 
(commissioned December 6, 1943) and served aboard the vessel in 
the Atlantic, leading convoys to Bermuda Island, Wales, Gibraltar, 
and Tunisia. Sailed from New York City September 21, 1944, on 
the U. S. 8. Liddle for Hollandia, New Guinea via the Panama Canal, 
thence proceeding as an escort vessel with a convoy to Leyte, Philip- 
pine Islands, arriving November 24, 1944. Died December 7, 1944, 
in line of duty on the flying bridge of the U. 8. 8S. Lnddle when that 
point was struck and damaged by the crash and explosion of a 
Japanese suicide plane, while the vessel was patrolling between 
Ponson and Leyte, in Ormoe Bay, Philippine Islands. 
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OTIS EAVES, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Bethel, 
McCurtain County. Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Eaves, Parents, Rte. ks 
Lane, Oklahoma. Born April 29, 1918. Enlisted September 1, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Member of the Baptist 
Church. Served with the 45th Division. Died May 26, 1944, in 
action in Rome, Italy. 


LESLIE LEE ELLIOTT, Coxswain, U. 8. Navy. Home address: 
Stigler, Haskell County. Mrs. Beatrice Elliott, Mother, Rte. 1, 
Stigler. Born July 28, 1917. Re-enlisted June 12, 1940, having 
previously enlisted in May, 1935, and served in the Navy. Attended 
Stigler High School; and Junior College and Business College in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Died February 28, 1942, in line of duty aboard 
the U. 8S. S. Houston sunk in engagement with a large force of the 
Japanese navy, in Soenda Strait about five miles off St. Nichols 
Point, Java, the Netherlands Indies. 


HARVEY A. EMBRY, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: McLoud, Pottawatomie County. Mr. and Mrs. John Embry, 
Parents, Shawnee. Born January 24, 1923. Enlisted January 12, 
1943. Completed 8th grade in public school. Member of the Chris- 
tian Church. Died July 16, 1944, in action in France. 


EUGENE L. FARTHING, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Opal R. Farthing, 
Mother, 227 West Fairchild, Midwest City, Oklahoma City 10. Born 
February 26, 1926. Enlisted December 22, 1943. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Awarded Good Conduct Medal and eited for 
meritorious achievement. The Midwest City post of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars was named in honor of him. Died June 25, 1945, in 
action in Celebes Island, Netherlands Indies. 


MAX EMIL FELDER, Flight Officer, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Emil J. Felder, Parents, Canton, Oklahoma. Born February 1, 
1925. Enlsted March 4, 1943. Decorations: Air Medal; Order of 
the Purple Heart; Presidential Citation. Graduated High School, 
Canton, Oklahoma, in 1942. Employee in Oklahoma City Air Depot. 
Sailed for duty overseas in March, 1945. Died April 10, 1945, in 


action when his plane was struck by an enemy jet-propelled plane 
over Orienburg, Germany. 


WILLIAM MEREDITH FRANKLIN, Private, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Binger, Caddo County. Mr. and Mrs. William T. Frank- 
lin, Parents, Rte. 2, Binger. Born April 20, 1924. Enlisted August 
20, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
public school. Served as Rifleman in Company L, 307th Infantry. 
A letter from his Commanding Officer stated in part: ‘‘In the battle 
in the vicinity of Shuri, when exceptionally heavy enemy action was 
encountered, William in the performance of his duty as rifleman 
unwaveringly moved to the front of the fight to aid his buddies and 
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the advance of his unit..... To all who knew him, William’s pass- 
ing was a personal tragedy. He was a fine comrade and an ex- 
cellent soldier.’’ Died May 18, 1945, in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu 
Islands, East China Sea. 


WARREN VERNON FRAZIER, Fireman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: El Reno, Canadian County. George V. Frazier, 
Father, 1115 West Pine St., El Reno. Born January 2, 1922. En- 
listed February 6, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Attended El Reno High School. Served aboard the destroyer U. S. 8. 
Pilsbury and participated in a night battle in MeKassar Strait, with 
the Japanese navy off the Netherlands Indies in February, 1942. 
Died March 1, 1942, in line of duty aboard the U. S. S. Pillsbury 
sunk in the Battle of Java near Bali Strait, Netherlands Indies. 


WILLIAM FORBES FREEMAN, Second Lieutenant, U. §. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Ardmore, Carter County. Mrs. Bertha 
F’. Freeman, Mother, 112 Fourth St., N. W., Ardmore. Born July 30, 
1923. Enlisted September 30, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal and 
Order of the Purple Heart, both awarded posthumously. Graduated 
Ardmore Senior High School in May, 1941. Outstanding as foot- 
ball player. Attended the University of Oklahoma. Employed as a 

_Tiveter in Consolidated Aircraft Company, San Diego, California, 
before entering the army. Member of First Christian Church, Ard- 
more. Received commission as Second Lieutenant and wings as 
Bombardier from Midland Army Air Field, Midland, Texas January 
15, 1944. Began additional training in England in the Highth Air 
Force, December 3, 1944, and his crew’s plane a ‘‘F lying Fortress,’’ 
became the ‘‘lead plane’’ of the Squadron. Died February 16, 1945, 
in action in bombing mission over Gelsenkirchen, Germany. 


_A. L. FULLINGIM, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. Home ad- 
dress: Antlers, Pushmataha County. Mrs. E. L. Leatherwood, Sister, 
Antlers. Born July 15, 1918. Enlisted December 17, 1941. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended High School, Ringwood, 
Oklahoma. Member of the Methodist Church. Died July 6, 1943, 
“in line of duty aboard the U. S. S. Helena sunk in the Battle of 
Kula Gulf. 
SHERSHAL GUS GAITHER, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Pryor, Mayes County. Mrs. Madonna Gaither, 
Wife, 2539 East 16th St., Tulsa, Oklahoma. Born February 28, 1916. 
Enlisted January 28, 1948. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; 
Air Medal. Graduated Pryor High School. Member of Baptist 
Church. Served with General Chennault’s ‘‘Hagle’’ Squadron as 
_Navigator-Bombardier, in China. Died March 29, 1945, in line of 
duty on return from bombing mission near Chihkiang, Hunan Pro- 
vince, China. 
HUBERT LESSIE GAITHER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Bennington, Bryan County. Mrs. Lillie Mae Gaither, 
Mother, Bennington. Born December 26, 1921. Enlisted July 25, 


; 
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1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; one Battle Partici- 
pation Star, European Theater of Operations; Combat Infantry 
Badge. Served in the American Defense Theater of Operations. 
Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died December 4, 1944, in action 


in France. 


JAMES HAL GALLAWAY, Major, Field Artillery, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Durant, Bryan County. Mrs. Mary Jane Gallaway, 
Wife, 1002 West Elm St., Durant. Born May 9, 1910. Enlisted 
April 23, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Bronze 
Star Medal. Graduated High School, Vernon, Texas. Graduated 
the University of Oklahoma, B. A. degree, in 1934. Died December 
17, 1948, in action in Belgium. 


LORENZ DALE GILSTRAP, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Stigler, Haskell County. Mrs. Nola Mae Gilstrap, 
Wife, Ajo, Arizona. Born October 18, 1914. Enlisted October 23, 
1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 
Graduated High School, Keota, Oklahoma, in 1934. Served aboard 


the U. S. S. Franklin. Died March 19, 1945, in line of duty when ~ 


the Franklin was hit in a Japanese air attack, during a mission off 
the coast of Japan in support of the Okinawa operations. 


IRVING GOLDBERG, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Tulsa, 
Tulsa County. Mrs. Nell N. Goldberg, Wife, 15 West 7th St., Tulsa. 
Born October 29, 1913. Enlisted December 10, 1941. Graduated 
Columbia University, New York City. Member of Jewish Church. 
Served with the 4th Division, Third Army, European Theater of 
Operations. Died April 1, 1945, in action in Germany. 


SCOTT HENDON GRANT, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Hattie Grant, 
Mother, Rte. 1, McAlester. Born August 22, 1925. Enlisted Septem- 
ber 20, 1943. Died June 17, 1945, in action on Okinawa, and buried 
with honors in the U. S. Sixth Marine Division Cemetery on Okin- 
awa, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


JOE GUOLADDLE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Carnegie, Caddo County (family home in Kiowa County). 
Mrs. Tosickah Guoladdle, Mother, Carnegie. Born April LT; 19h 


Enlisted August 2, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart 


awarded posthumously, Attended public school. Member of Bap- 
tist Church. Kiowa Indian descent. Served with the 8th Cavalry 


Regiment. Wounded in action in Asiatic theater and returned to _ 


active combat. Died April 12, 1945, in action on Luzon, Philippine 
Islands. 


ROBERT FREEMAN HACKWORTH, Private, First Class, U. 8. 


Army. Home address: Hendrix, Bryan County. Mr. and Mrs. I. H. 
Hackworth, Parents, Rte. 1, Hendrix. Born March 22, 1921. Enlisted 
October 8, 1942. Decoration: Bronze Star Medal. Attended publie 
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schools in Bryan County. Sailed for duty overseas in September, 
1944, and served in European Theater of Operations. Died April 
10, 1945, in action in Western Germany. 


THADDES LAVERNE HAMBY, Quartermaster, Third Class, U. 8. 
Navy. Home address: Frederick, Tillman County. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. EK. Hamby, Parents, 611 South 10th St., Frederick. Born May 
16, 1918. Hnlisted December 13, 1939. Attended Frederick High 
Schooi where he was a member of the band. Enrolled and trained 
in tue Citizens’ Military Training Camp. Served as Bugler, First 
Class, aboard the U. 8. S. Pennsylvania in or near the Hawiian 
Islands; transferred in November, 1940, to the earrier U. S. S. 
Langley and was in active service at the time of the bombing of 
‘Pearl Harbor and, later in the Central Pacific in the region of Guam, 
Midway, and Wake islands; trained and promoted to Quartermaster, 
Third Class, in Navigator’s Division. Sailed on February 27, 1942, 
from Freemantle, Australia, aboard the U. S. Langley which was 
bombed by Japanese planes and sunk in the Indian Ocean, south of 
Java; survivors were rescued and transferred to the U. S. S.Pecos 
(bound for Freemantle, Australia) but this vessel was also bombed 
by the enemy and sunk. Died March 1, 1942, in line of duty in the 
Indian Ocean south of Java. 


LESTER BLAINE HAMMERS, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Ruby Lee Hammers, 
Wife, 408 Southeast 28th St., Oklahoma City. Born July 10, 1908. 
Enlisted December 8, 1942. Decoration: Bronze Star Medal awarded 
posthumously. Attended St. John’s Military Academy, Wisconsin. 
Member of the Methodist Church. Employed by the Urschel Oil 
Company before entering the Army. Served with the Engineer 
Corps, 96th (‘‘Deadeye’’) Division and in active combat during the 
invasion of Leyte and Okinawa. The Citation with the Bronze Star 
Medal, awarded for heroic service on June 12, 1945, for having com- 
pleted the mission of clearing an enemy minefield in an area infested 
with enemy snipers, stated in part: ‘‘After securing the field, Ser- 
geant Hammers conducted his squad to safety and returned alone 
to make a final inspection prior to opening the route to critically 
needed supply trains.’’ Died June 12, 1945, in action on Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


WILLIAM ALLEN HANCOCK, Gunner’s Mate, Third Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Sand Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. Patti Jean 
Hancock, Wife, Sand Springs. Born January 10, 1923. Enlisted 
_ January 17, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
Sand Springs High School. Served aboard the U.S. 8. Indianapolis 
- which after setting a new speed record from San Francisco to Guam 
in delivery of an atomic bomb was sunk by two under-water ex- 
plosions during a blackout when traveling at 17 knots per hour, 
approximately 450 miles from Leyte. Died July 30, 1945, in line of 
duty aboard the U. S. S. Indianapolis sunk in the Pacifie Ocean. 
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JAMES RANDOLPH HANNA, JR., Private, First Class, U. 8S. 
Army. Home address: Fairland, Ottawa County. Mrs. Gertie Hanna, 
Mother, Rte. 2, Fairland. Born May 20, 1920. Enlisted October 27, 
1943. Decoration: Combat Infantry Badge. Attended Fairland 
High School. Served with 34th Infantry, ‘‘Vietory’’ Division in the 
Philippines. Died February 3, 1945, in action on Luzon, Philippine 


Islands. 


CORNELIUS BLISS HARDMAN, JR., Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Ponea City, Kay County. Mrs. Virginia Helen Hardman, 
Wife, Sells, Arizona. Born January.23, 1922. Enlisted June 25, 
1942. Decorations: Combat Infantry Badge; Order of the Purple 
Heart., Attended Pawnee Indian School at Pawnee, and Chilocco 
Indian Agricultural School, Chiloceo, Oklahoma. Ponca Indian 
descent. Member of the Methodist Church. Served with the 87th 
Infantry (‘‘Golden Acorn’’) Division in the Battle of the Bulge 
in Belgium and was in one of the first units to break through the 
Siegfried Line. Died February 17, 1945, from wounds received in 
action in Luxembourg, Belgium. 


NATHAN HARJO, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Okmulgee, 
Okmulgee County. Mrs. Lena Freeman, Mother, 3214 West Main, 
Okmulgee. Born November 3, 1922.. Enlisted October 28, 1940. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Euchee Indian 
Boarding School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. Member of Methodist Church. 
Won for the second consecutive year, the welterweight boxing cham- 
pionship of the Second Infantry Division. <A letter from his Com- 
manding Officers stated in part: ‘‘Private Harjo was held in high 
regard by all members of this command.’’ Died April 8, 1945, in 
action near Varlosen, Germany. 


ROBERT ADRIAN HARP, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. W. A. Harp, Mother, Rte. 2, 
Shawnee. Born March 1, 1925. Enlisted August 10, 1943. Attended 
Shawnee High School. Member of Baptist Church. Sailed for duty 
overseas in April, 1944, and served as Paratrooper, Airborne Com- 
mand, in Africa, Sicily, Italy, France, and Belgium. Died January 
22, 1945, in action near Bergstein, Belgium. 


SOLON MILES HAYES, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Stigler, Haskell County. Mrs. Lucille M. Hayes, Mother 
Keota, Oklahoma. Born December 5, 1921. Enlisted July 26, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended High School in 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. Died April 8, 1945, in action near Baini on 
Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


WILLIAM EARNEST HAZEN, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy 
Home address: Ponea City, Kay County. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hazen, 
Parents, Rte. 1, 1110 North Ash St., Ponea City. Born July OL 
1921. Enlisted June 10, 1940. Attended Ponca City Junior High 
School. Member of Baptist Church. Served with the U. §. Fleet 


¢ 
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in the Asiatic area two years. Participated in and reported missing 
after the Battle of the Java Sea March 1, 1942. Died November if 
‘1945 (official date) in line of duty in the Java Sea. 


BOB HOWARD HORINE, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Muskogee, Muskogee County, Mrs. Amy L. Smith, Mother, 
403 North S St., Muskogee. Born September 20, 1924. Enlisted 
February, 1943. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
twice. Attended High School at Chelsea, Oklahoma. Served with 
the 85th Cavalry, Reconnaissance Squadron Mechanized. Died De- 
cember 11, 1944, in action in Kleinhau, Germany. 


SAM KENNETH HOUSTON, Signalman, U. 8S. Navy. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Charlotte Sanderson, 
Mother, 1522 South Walker St., Oklahoma City. Born December 
11, 1922. Enlisted August 7, 1940. Decoration: Submarine Combat 
Insignia. Attended Oklahoma City public schools; graduated High 
School, Grayville, Illinois, in 1940. Served with the submarine 
U. 8. 8. Shark in both the Atlantic and Pacific. Departed from 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Islands, September 23, 1944, on the Shark 
for patrol duty in the East China Sea. Died November 8, 1944 
- (official date), in line of duty aboard the U. 8. S. Shark lost at sea. 


LLOYD E. HOWARD, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Salina, 
- Mayes County. James Howard, Father, Salina. Born May 12, 1920. 
Enlisted February 1, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
- Attended public schools at Turley, Oklahoma. Member of Baptist 
Chureh. Served with the Coast Artillery. Died April 7, 1942, in 
action in the Philippine Islands. 


CLARENCE MAX HUETT, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Tecumseh, Pottawatomie County. Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. 
Huett, Parents, Tecumseh. Born April 1, 1920, Enlisted September 
el, 1942. Decoration: Citation of Honor awarded posthumously. 
Graduated Tecumseh High School on May 30, 1939. Member of 
Broadway Methodist Church, Tecumseh. Trained and received wings 
as Artillery Liaison Pilot, a line of service which was later considered 
: unnecessary and cancelled by the War Department. Sailed for duty 
overseas in April, 1944. Died May 30, 1944, off the southeastern 
coast of Italy. 


HOWARD WINSTON HUMPHREYS, Corporal, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Altus, Jackson County. Mrs. Gerald V. 
_Hamphreys, Mother, 411 North Hightower, Altus. Born December 
9, 1920. Enlisted February 4, 1940. Decorations: American De- 
 fense Medal; Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal; Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Attended Oklahoma City public schools and Altus 
High School. Sailed for duty in the Philippine Islands, with 
the First Separate Defense Batallion on May 4, 1940, and stationed 
“at Cavite Naval Base; at the fall of the Manila Bay area the Bat- 
_talion was evacuated to Bataan and consolidated with the 4th Marines 
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under General Douglas MacArthur’s command; subsequently trans- 
ferred to Corregidor and later captured by the Japanese at the sur- — 
render of Corregidor in May, 1942; prisoner of the Japanese for 
twenty-nine months in Camp O’Donnell, Cabanatuan, and Bilibid 
Prison, Manila; aboard a Japanese prison ship en route to Japan 
torpedoed and sunk by an American submarine. Died October 24, 
1944, as a Japanese prisoner of war in the China Sea. 


WILLIAM LLOYD HUTTON, Private, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Mutual, Woodward County. Mr. and Mrs. Elmer L. Hutton, 
Parents, Mutual. Born August 12; 1912. Enlisted December 21, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Mutual 
publie schools; graduated High School, Winfield, Kansas, in 1931; 
attended Kansas University, Wichita. Member of Baptist Church. 
Served with Tank Battalion. Died August 10, 1944, in action near 
Ballon, France. 


JIMMIE D. JAMISON, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Beggs, Okmulgee County. Mrs. M. D. Jamison, Mother, 
Beggs. Born June 15, 1922. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decora-~ 
tions: Order of the Purple Heart and Silver Star awarded post- 
humously. Attended Beggs High School. Member of the Baptist 
Church. Member of the Oklahoma National Guard, first enlisted 
September 8, 1936; re-enlisted September 9, 1939, with rank of Ser-— 
geant, 179th Infantry, and later served with 45th Division. En- 
tered Officers’ Candidate School at Fort Benning, Georgia, and re- 
ceived his commission August 21, 1942. Died July 11, 1944, in ac 
tion in Normandy, France. : 


EVERETTE RAY JONES, Flight Officer, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Hollis, Harmon County. Mr. and Mrs. Orville Fred. 
Jones, Parents, Rte. 2, Hollis. Born March 7, 1914. Enlisted Octo- 
ber 20, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal 
awarded posthumously. Attended Cameron State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Lawton; graduated Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, in 
June, 1940. Member of Baptist Church. Teacher of vocational agri- ; 
culture at Stigler, Oklahoma, when he enlisted. Member of Lions 
Club and a Mason (32nd degree). Served as Pilot of a glider carry-_ 


HOWARD MITCHELL JONES, Pharmacist’s Mate. Fi 
U.S. Navy. Home address: Hastings, Jefferson nee Tete F. 
Fite, Brother-in-law, 1116 Lipscomb St., Fort Worth, Texas. Bo 


= 
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November 17, 1917. Enlisted August 16, 1936. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Graduated Hastings High School. Served at 
Cavite, Manila, and Bataan, Philippine Islands, where he was cap- 


- tured by the Japanese and imprisoned in Bilibid Prison in 1942. 


Died December 15, 1944, aboard a Japanese prison ship torpedoed 
in Subie Bay, west of Philippine Islands. 


CHARLES CLARK KEGELMAN, Colonel, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: El Reno, Canadian County. Mrs. Marian E. Kegel- 
man, Wife, 501 South Rock Island, El Reno. Born October 22, 1915. 
Enlisted June 27, 1936. Decorations: Distinguished Service Cross; 
Distinguished Flying Cross; three Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the 
Purple Heart; European Campaign, African Campaign, and Asiatic- 
_Pacific Campaign medals. Listed as the first American to be dec- 
orated in the European theater. Graduated El Reno High School 
in 1932; graduated Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, in 
1934; attended the University of Oklahoma, 1934-36. Commissioned 
Second Lieutenant in American Air Forces in 1937, and stationed 
at Barksdale Field, Louisiana. Sent to England in April, 1942, as 
Commandant of the 15th Bombardment Squadron, American Air 
Forces. Served in twenty sorties against the enemy in North Africa. 
Serving in the Highth Air Force, he led the first flight of American 
planes to participate in the aerial war over German occupied terri- 
tory. (Kegelman was featured in Target: Germany published by 
Simon and Schuster, New York; and in report of ‘‘Battle of Europe’”’ 
in the magazine, Time, for July 13, 1942.) Died March 9, 1945, in 
action on Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 


LLOYD DENNIS KENNON, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Peek, Ellis County. Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Kennon, 
Parents, Peek. Born October 16, 1923. Enlisted December 20, 1943. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated High School, 
Arnett, Oklahoma, in 1941. In partnership with his father as farmer 
and stockman before entering the service. Died April 2, 1945, in 
action on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


--VEARL CLAYTON KERFOOT, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. 8. 


Army. Home address: Quinlan, Woodward County. Mrs. Ada A. 
Kerfoot, Mother, Rte. 2, Quinlan. Born August 7, 1914. Enlisted 
October 8, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
April 15, 1945, in action in Germany. 


RALEIGH WAYNE KILLGORE, Torpedoman, First Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Washington, McClain County. Robert E. 
Killgore, Father, Washington. Born March 28, 1914. Enlisted 
June, 1934. Served aboard the U. S. 8S. Pillsbury. Died March 2, 
1942, in line of duty in the Battle of the Java Sea. 


WILLIAM POTTER KIRBY, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Crowder, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Idell Kirby, Wife, 
Rte. 2, McAlester. Born May 8, 1918. Enlisted May, 1944. Order 
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of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Completed 8th grade 
in publie school. Served in duty overseas five months. Died May 
13. 1945, in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


EUGENE MARVIN KOHLMAN, Corporal, U. S. Marine. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Frances Anna 
Smith. Mother, 1906 N. W. 14th St., Oklahoma City. Born April 
5, 1920. Enlisted August 2, 1940. Decorations: Silver Star; Order 
of the Purple Heart. Attended Central High School, Oklahoma City. 
Member of Christian Chureh. Served with the Fourth Marines in 
Shanghai, China, and in Philippine Islands; taken prisoner by the 
Japanese at the fall of Corregidor. Died November 20 (or 22), 
1942, of Beri Beri in prisoner of war camp, Osaka, Japan. 


LAWERENCE P. LAUDERDALE, Staff Sergeant, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Maysville, Garvin County. Mrs. Grace Lauderdale, 
Mother, Lindsay, Oklahoma. Born November 3, 1921. Enlisted 
Angust 30, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart with four 
silver stars (wounded four times). Completed 8th grade in public 
school. Served with Anti-aircraft, 45th Division, in North Africa 
and at Anzio Beachhead. Died April 18, 1945, in action in Italy. 


KENNETH EUGENE LAWSON, Torpedoman, U. S. Navy. Home 
address: Grove. Delaware County. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Lawson, 
Parents, Jay Star Route, Grove. Born March 26, 1924. Enlisted 
August 5, 1943. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Sub- 
mar*ne Combat Insignia surmounted with three gold stars (three 
snecessful patrols). Graduated Grove High School in May, 1941. 
Member of Baptist Church. Served on the submarine U. S. S. Shark 
which departed from Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Islands, on Septem- 
ber 23, 1944. for patrol duty in the East China Sea. Died Novem- 


ber 8, 1944 (official date) in line of duty on the U. S. S. Shark lost 
at Sea. 
ROBERT EARL LEE, Aviation Radioman, Third Class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Okeene, Blaine County. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Alvin Lee, Parents, Okeene. Born May 10, 1925. Enlisted 
April 13, 1943. Decorations: Air Medal; Gold Star; Order of the 
Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Served as Radio Operator on 
a carrier based torpedo bomber, First Carrier Task Force, and was 
cited for meritorious achievement in an aerial flight on a bombing 
attack against enemy warships in Kobe harbor, Japan, on March Be 
1945; and again for attacks against enemy positions on R 
Islands from Mareh 24 to 30, 1945. Died August 10, 1945, in action 
over Matsushima airfield, Northern Honshu, Japan. 


DONALD HENRY LEMONS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Ruby A. 
Lemons, Wife, Rte. 1, Norman. Born November 14,1919. Enlisted 
June 23, 1943. Decorations: Air Medal; three Oak Leaf Clusters ; 
Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Inspector in the Army Air 
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Forces before enlistment. Ordered to England November 28, 1944; 
to serve with the Eighth Air Force. Served as Waist Gunner on B-17 
-* Flying Fortress,’’ 91st Bombardment Group. Died April 8, 1945, 
~ in action at Jarchou, Germany. 


HOMER LEE LEWIS, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Elk 
City, Beckham County. Mrs. H. L. Lewis, Wife, Rte. 2, Clinton. 
Born March 21, 1923. Enlisted January 22, 1943. Decoration: 
Combat Infantry Badge. Awarded Expert Rifleman and Good Con- 
duct medals. Attended St. Joseph’s High School and Keen’s Busi- 
ness College. Member of St. Joseph’s Catholie Church. Communi- 
cations Chief of Company B, 782nd Tank Battalion. Died January 
_ 17, 1945, in action at Saint Valery, France. 


ROBERT DALE LLOYD, Torpedoman’s Mate, Second Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Alice A. Lloyd, 
Mother, 327 East Zion St., Tulsa 6. Born March 7, 1921. Enlisted 
March 7, 1938. Graduated High School, Turley, Oklahoma. Mem- 
ber of Methodist Church. Served four years in submarine duty. 
Listed missing in action in March, 1944. Died January 9, 1946 (of- 
ficial date), in line of duty in the Pacific area. 


LEONARD MANKILLER, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Welling, Cherokee County. Mrs. Martha Dickson, Mother, Rte. 1, 
Welling. Born December 2, 1919. Enlisted August, 1942. Decora- 
tions: Combat Infantry Badge; Bronze Star; Order of the Purple 
Heart awarded posthumously. Awarded Expert Rifleman, Machine- 
gun, and Good Conduct medals. Served with the Third Army in 
European Theater of Operations. Died January 23, 1945, in action 
in Luxembourg, Belgium. 


IVAN TRUMAN (‘‘CHIC’’) MANKINS, Private, First Class, U. 8. 
Army. Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Ivan 
Mankins, Wife, Rte. 3, Seminole. Born April 6, 1925. Enlisted 
August 31, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
Shawnee public schools. Died April 5, 1945, in action on Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. 


DONALD J. MARTIN, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Mani- 
tou, Tillman County. Mrs. Iva Pearl Martin, Mother, Rte. 1, Man- 
itou. Born May 16, 1925. Enlisted September 16, 1943. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Sharpshooter Medal. Served 
as Paratrooper, Airborne Command. Died May 4, 1945, in action on 
Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


JAMES ISIAH MARTIN, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. Home 
address: Lexington, Cleveland County. Mr. and Mrs. J. Carl Mar- 
tin, Parents, Lexington. Born April 15, 1918. Enlisted April 29, 
1942. Attended High School, Munday, Texas. Member of First 
Christian Church. During first two years in the Navy, served on the 
light cruiser U. S. 8. Raleigh in the Aleutian Islands and in South 
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Pacific; transferred to the aircraft carrier U. S. S. Hancock on April 
15, 1944, which served in the Atlantic and in the Pacific areas. Died 
April 7, 1945, in action at sea near Japan. 


RAY EUGENE MARTIN, Electrician’s Mate, Second Class, U. 8. 
Navy. Home address: Nowata, Nowata County. Mrs. Stella Martin, 
Wife, 400 South Willow, Nowata. Born February 7, 1925. En- 
listed December, 1941. Decoration: Submarine Combat Award. 
Attended Nowata High School. Member of Baptist Church. Re-_ 
ported missing in action in September, 1944. Died January Lis 
1946 (official date), in line of duty aboard the submarine U. S. S. 
Robalo in the Pacific area. 


ARVLE C. MAXWELL, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Ada, Pontotoc County. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Maxwell, 
Parents, Ada. Born December 15, 1920. Enlisted February 2, 1939. 
Decoration: Silver Star. Attended High School, Byng, Oklahoma. 
Member of Pentecostal Holiness Church. Served as Paratrooper, 
Airborne Command. Died April 18, 1945, in action near Manila, 

Philippine Islands. 


CHARLES EARL McDANIEL, JR., First Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: North McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. McDaniel, Sr., Parents, 2652144 North Main St., 
North McAlester. Born March 18, 1922. Enlisted July 14, 1942. 
Decorations: Distinguished Flying Cross; Air Medal; 15 Oak Leaf 
Clusters. Graduated High School, Poteau, Oklahoma, in May, 1941. 
Member of Methodist Church. Sailed for duty overseas in April, 
1944; completed ninety-eight missions. Died April 5, 1945, in ae- 
tion over Winterschied, Germany. 


SYLVESTER DALE McGURK, Lieutenant (Junior Grade), U. S. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. 
Mrs. Anna McGurk, Mother, 1026 North Dewey St., Oklahoma City 3. 
Born December 22, 1916. Enlisted June 19, 1942. Decorations: 
Philippine Liberation Ribbon; Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Medal; Air 
Medal. Attended St. John’s School, McAlester, and St. Joseph’s 
School, Oklahoma City. Member of Catholic Church. Received 
wings at Pensacola, Florida, in September, 1943. Served as Pilot in 
Naval Air Operations and engaged in four major battles in the 
Pacific area. Member of the pre-dawn flight in support of the U. 8. 
Marines attacking Iwo Jima. Died February 22, 1945, in line of 
duty at sea in the Pacific. 


LEE ROY McKNIGHT, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Stillwater, Payne County. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. McKnight, 
Parents, Rte. 4, Stillwater. Born September 26, 1912. Enlisted April 
1, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Bronze Star 
Medal. Attended public school at Ripley, Oklahoma. Engaged in 
farming with his father west of Ripley before enlistment. Sailed for 
duty overseas in August, 1948, and served in action in the invasion 
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of France on D-Day. The Citation with the Bronze Star stated in 
part: “*. . . . when an infantry battalion was harassed by enemy 
mortar fire, Technical Sergeant McKnight, Squad Leader, led a 
Patrol through the intense fire into enemy territory and located 
the mortar position. The data he obtained enabled the supporting 
artillery to register on the enemy positions.’’ Died December 12, 
1944, in action at Butzbach, Germany. 


JAMES 8. McNEIL, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Wetumka, Hughes County. Mr. and Mrs. Ben A. MeNeil, 
Parents, Wetumka. Born April 11, 1923. Enlisted April 20, 1944. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Combat Infantry Badge. 
Attended Wetumka High School. Member of Nazarene Church. 
-Died April 16, 1944, in action near Trapitz, Germany. 


WILLIAM HAROLD MONCY, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
Lora Lee Pratt, Mother, 1611 N. E. 11th St., Oklahoma City. Born 
November 24, 1923. Enlisted October 14, 1942. Decorations: Air 
Medal and Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. At- 
tended Central High School, Oklahoma City. Member of Y. M. ©, A. 
Served as Radioman. Died August 17, 1944, in action near Lyons, 
France. 


CLIFFORD QUINCY MORTON, Corporal, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Hammon, Roger Mills County. Mrs. Nomah Morton, 
Mother, Rte. 1, Hammon. Born October 9, 1918. Enlisted October 
26, 1943. Decorations: Citation of Honor; Order of the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously. Graduated Hammon High School in 1937. 
Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, two years. Mem- 
ber Alpha Gamma Rho Fraternity. Served as Radar Operator on 
Superfortress B-29. Died February 10, 1945, in action in the 
Pacific area. 


ROY BENJAMIN MOSS, JR., Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Burlington, Alfalfa County. Mrs. Ben Moss, Mother, 
Burlington. Born December 7, 1924. Enlisted May 11, 1943. Dec- 
oration: Submarine Combat Insignia surmounted by three gold 
stars (three successful patrols). Graduated Burlington High School 
in May, 1942. Member of Christian Church. Served on the sub- 
marine U.S. 8. Harder, Seventh Fleet. The Harder’s heavy fighting 
during six days’ patrol (next to its last patrol) off the coast of Japan 
was reported by the Navy Department as an ‘‘epic in submarine 
warfare.’’ Died October 2, 1944, in line of duty aboard the U.S. S. 
Harder lost at sea in the Philippine Island area. 


RAY O. OAKLEY, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Craw- 
ford, Roger Mills County. Mrs. Lanora J. Bullock, Mother, Craw- 
ford. Born June 22, 1922. Enlisted June 1, 1940. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart awarded twice. Attended Crawford High 
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School. Member of Baptist Church. Wounded in action in March, 
1943, in North Africa. Died July 7, 1944, in action in Italy, and 
buried in the U. S. Military Cemetery at Fallonica, Italy. 


E. F. OGBURN, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Haworth, 
McCurtain County. Mrs. Lillian Ogburn, Mother, Haworth. Born 
August 4, 1922. Enlisted December 19, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Attended Haworth High School. Member of 
Baptist Church. Served with the Twelfth Armored Division. Died 
March 19, 1945, in action in the Rhineland, Germany. 


GEORGE W. PADEN, Private, U. S: Army. Home address: Sand 
Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. Sadie W. Paden, Wife, 111 East 7th 
St., Sand Springs. Born January 15, 1907. Enlisted April 7, 1944. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died December 25, 1944, in 
line of duty in the English Channel. 


ERNEST ELDON PAGITT, Fireman, Second Class, U. 8. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Moorewood, Roger Mills County. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam Pagitt, Parents, Rte. 1, Elk City. Born October 4, 1922. 
Enlisted July 30, 1944. Decorations: Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Rib- 
bon with two Battle Participation stars; Navy Unit Commendation 
Ribbon. Attended High School, Leedey, Oklahoma. Member of 
ee Church. Died July 30, 1945, in lne of duty in the Philippine 
ea. 


BENNIE PANTER, Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: Stilwell, 
Adair County. Mr. and Mrs. Tom Panter, Parents, Rte. 1, Stilwell. 
Born July 19, 1917. Enlisted April 2, 1942. Decorations: Order 
of the Purple Heart and Presidential Citation awarded posthumously. 
Attended Stillwell High School. Member of Baptist Church. Died 
July 12, 1944, in action in France. 


JIM PANTHER, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. Home : 
Bunch, Adair County. Tom Panther, Father, Bak pare tee 
ary 6, 1918. Enlisted November 2, 1942. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Attended Union Graded School at Bunch, and grad- 
uated from Sequoyah Indian Training School, Tahlequah in May 
1941. Died May 4, 1945, in line of duty at sea in the South Pacific. 


JAMES C. PARKER, Private, First Class, U. 8. Arm H 

address: Duncan, Stephens County. Mrs. Evelyn Bae Wite, 
Marlow, Oklahoma. Born June 11, 1918. Enlisted June 7, 1944. 
eae Combat sere Badge; Order of the Purple "Heart 
Wounded in action in Italy, April 16, 1945. 1 i 
hf nares re y, Ap Died April 22, 1945, 


a 
ROBERT REED PARNELL, First Lieutenant, U. 8S. A 
: ) j U.S. AP sy ee 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Ee Parasia 
Wife, 1816 N. W. 31st St., Oklahoma City. Born September 13, 
1920. Enlisted March 28, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple 
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Heart; Silver Star awarded posthumously. Attended Central High 

School, Oklahoma City; graduated Fremont High School, Los Ange- 
les, California, in 1939. Member of Methodist Church. Served 
fourteen months in the Guianas (South America) and in Trinidad 
before service in the European Theater of Operations. The Cita- 
tion with the Silver Star for gallantry in action on January 11, 1945 
stated in part: ‘‘Voluntarily leading a patrol approximately 1500 
yards into hostile territory where considerable activity had been 
made, First Lieutenant Parnell successfully established a strong 
point and two road blocks and conducted an accurate, complete re- 
connaissance of the area.’’ Died January 12, 1945, in action at 
Les Tailles, Belgium. 


RUSSELL EDWIN PARRIS, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Dale, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Mattile L. Parris, Wife, 
216 North Aydelotte, Shawnee. Born April 2, 1919. Enlisted 
November 25, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously. Attended Centerview school, Pottawatomie County. 
Member of Baptist Church. Awarded Expert Rifleman, Sharp- 
shooter, and Good Conduct medals. Sailed for duty overseas in 
September, 1944. Wounded in action in Hastern France, November 
16, 1944. Died November 23, 1944, in military hospital in France. 


JOHN CLOYES PERKINS, JR., Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Marine 
Corps Reserve. Home address: Mayfield, Beckham County. Mrs. 
Dean Perkins, Mother, Sayre, Oklahoma. Born February 12, 1923. 
Enlisted June 9, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Graduated from high school in 1941. Served in Naval Air Opera- 
tions. Missing in action June 7, 1944, flying a fighter plane over 
Rabaul, New Britain, Southwest Pacific. Died January 18, 1946 
(official date), in action in Southwest Pacific. 


GEORGE THOMAS PYULE, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Eva, Texas County. Mrs. Leeila K. Pyle, Wife, Eva. Born Febru- 
ary 3, 1925. Enlisted April 24, 1944. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Attended High School at Wynnewood, Oklahoma. 
Served in European Theater of Operations beginning in February, 
1945. Died April 4, 1945, in action in Seigen, Germany. 


WOODROW W. RABON, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Madill, Marshall County. Mrs. Elmyra Sparks Rabon, 
Wife, Mill Creek, Oklahoma. Born November 10, 1912. Enlisted 
January 10, 1944. Decorations: Combat Infantry Badge; Order of 
the Purple Heart. Graduated High School, Stratford, attended 
Murray State School of Agriculture, Tishomingo, and East Central 
State College, Ada, Oklahoma. Member of Methodist Church. Died 
January 17, 1945, in action in Luxembourg, Belgium. 


BURNIS RAGSDALE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Atoka, Atoka County. Joe Ragsdale, Father, Atoka. Born 
April 25, 1917. Enlisted November 27, 1943. Decoration: Order 
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of the Purple Heart. Died November 3, 1944, in action in Nancy, 
France. 


WARREN EUGENE RAINS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Bentley, Atoka County. Mrs. Verda Rains, Mother, Bent- 
ley. Born November 9, 1921. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Dec- 
orations: Order of the Purple Heart awarded twice; Silver Star 
awarded posthumously. Graduated Atoka High School in 1939; 
attended Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Member of Oklahoma 
National Guard, enlisted January 17, 1940. Died March 31, 1945, 
in action on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


JAMES A. RAY, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Hollis, Harmon County. Mrs. Elva Ann Ray, Mother, Rte. 2, Hol- 
lis. Born February 11, 1920. Enlisted February 6, 1942. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Died April 23, 1945, in action 
on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


CLIFFORD CARL RECTOR, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Frederick, Tillman County. Mrs. Alma Rector, 
Mother, 214 North 5th St., Frederick. Born November 19, 1925. 
Enlisted February 10, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Attended Frederick Junior High School. Awarded Good Conduct 
Medal. Died April 1, 1945, in action in Hershfeldt, Germany. 


GLENN LARRY REDING, Aviation Radioman, Second Class, U. S. © 
Navy. Home address: Fort Towson, Choctaw County. J. M. Reding 
Father, Fort Towson. Born September 29, 1921. Enlisted April 
19, 1942. Decoration: Navy Commendation Ribbon with Citation. 
Graduated Fort Towson public schools in May, 1940. Completed 
Aviation Radio School, Memphis, Tennessee, December 12, 1942: 
completed Naval Air Gunners’ School, Hollywood, Florida, Janu- 
ary 30, 1943. Served in Naval Air Operations as Radio Gunner 
Torpedo Squadron Seventeen, based on board U. S. 8. Bunker Hill. 
The Citation with the Navy Commendation Ribbon stated in part: 
“‘Reding successfully defended the plane in which he was a crew 
member against determined enemy fighter opposition during a 
torpedo attack on a heavy combatant ship. His outstanding courage 
and skill contributed materially to the success of the attack.’’ Re- 
ported missing in action over Rabaul, New Britain, Southwest Pacifie 
November 11, 1943. Died January 11, 1946 (official date) in 
action over Rabaul, New Britain, Southwest Pacific. 


CURTIS LADELL REYNOLDS, Private, First Class 

Home address: Byars, McClain County. Clarence epanita Saeko 
Byars. Born January 8, 1922. Enlisted October 15, 1942. Decora- 
tion: Combat Infantry Badge; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
public school, Johnsonville, Oklahoma. Awarded Sharpshooter and 
Marksmanship medals. Served two years with the 136th Infantr 
Died March 30, 1945, in action on Luzon, Philippine Islands. A 
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EUGENE DONALD RIDDLE, Torpedoman’s Mate, Third Class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Home address: Bokchito, Bryan County. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe T. Riddle, Parents, Bokchito. Born March 2, 1926. 
Enlisted April 20, 1943. Decoration: Submarine Combat Insignia 
with Citation. Attended Bokchito High School. Member of Baptist 
Church, and of 4-H Club, Boy Scouts, and Sons of American Legion. 
Completed training at U. S. Navy Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaiian Islands; served as Torpedoman’s Mate on board the sub- 
marine U. 8. S. Scamp reported missing in December, 1944. Died 
December 6, 1945 (official date), in line of duty aboard the U.S. S. 
Scamp sunk by the enemy in the Pacific area. 


LEON J. RINEY, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home address: 
Ramona, Washington County. Mrs. L. J. Riney, Wife, Rte. 1, Hugo, 
Oklahoma. Born July 25, 1922. Enlisted August 1, 1940. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Romona public schools. 
Member of Baptist Church. Served with the Field Artillery. Died 
April 1, 1945, in action in Augustdorf, Germany. 


FRED RILEY ROACH, Aviation Machinist’s Mate, Third Class. 
U. 8. Navy. Home address: Lawton, Comanche County. Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Roach, Parents, Rte. 2, Lawton. Born September 26, 
1925. Enlisted September 16, 1943. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart; Air Medal with Citation. Served with the Naval 
Air Operations. Died May 11, 1945, in line of duty in Okinawa 
area, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


THURMAN OTHEL RHODES, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Pearl 
Rhodes, Mother, 136 N. E. 11th St., Oklahoma City. Born June 4, 
1924. Enlisted October 23, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart awarded twice. Attended Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Oklahoma City. Member of Central Christian Church, Oklahoma 
City. Served in Guadalcanal and New Caledonia, Southwest Pacific. 
Highly commended and praised by his Commanding Officer for his 
fine character and morale. Died March 15, 1945, in action on 
Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


WILLIAM CLAYTON RHODES, Lieutenant (Junior Grade), U. 8S. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: Bristow, Creek County. Mrs. Sue 
M. Rhodes, Wife, 329 East 6th St., Edmond, Oklahoma. Born Sep- 
tember 8, 1920. Enlisted June 4, 1942. Decorations: Distinguished 
Flying Cross; Air Medal; two Gold Stars; Order of the Purple 
Heart; American Defense Medal; Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal ; 
one Battle Participation star. Attended Central State College Ed- 
mond. Member of Baptist Church. Served with Naval Air Opera- 
tions. Died February 16, 1945, in action in Tokyo area, Japan. 


JOHN DANNAL (‘‘J. D.’’) ROSS, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Goodwell, Texas County. Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Ross, 
Parents, Rte. 1, Goodwell. Born May 27, 1924. Enlisted August 30, 
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1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated High 
School, Hooker, Oklahoma, in May, 1942. Attended Panhandle A. 
& M. College, Goodwell, in 1942-43. Member of Church of Christ. 
Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Sailed for duty overseas in Jan- 
uary, 1945. Served with the 63rd (‘‘Patch Flaming Sword, Blood 
and Fire’’) Division, Seventh Army in European Theater of Opera- 
tions. Died April 9, 1945, in action in Germany. 


RALPH TURNER ROWLAND, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles T. Rowland, Parents, 1136 N: W. 27th St., Oklahoma City 6. 
Born June 28, 1922. Enlisted October 18, 1940. Attended public 
schools in Oklahoma City; and John Brown Academy, Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas. Member Wesley Methodist Church, Oklahoma City. Served 
aboard the destroyer U. S. S. Edsal, which with its crew was re- 
ported missing in action of Java Battle, near Christmas Island, 
Indian Ocean, March 1, 1942. Died November 25, 1945 (official 
date), in line of duty aboard the U. 8S. 8. Hdsal lost in the Java 
Battle, Indian Ocean. 


EDWIN LEROY RUST, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. O. W. Rust, 
Mother, 1947 East Marshall St., Tulsa 6. Born March 8, 1922. En- 
listed August 18, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; 
nine Battle Participation stars. Attended Tulsa public schools. 
Served aboard the U. 8. S. Indianapolis which after setting a new 
speed record from San Francisco to Guam in delivery of an atomic 
bomb was sunk by two under-water explosions approximately 450 
miles from Leyte, Philippine Islands. Died July 30, 1945, in line of 
duty aboard the U. S. S. Indianapolis sunk in the Pacifie Ocean. 


LEE OTIS RUTLEDGE, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Frederick, Tillman County. Mrs. Geraldine Rutledge, Wife, 
2420 South Hudson, Oklahoma City 9. Born October 26, 1916. 
Enlisted April 13, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Attended public schools at Shawnee and at Frederick, Oklahoma. 


Member of Baptist Church. Died April 7, 1945, in action in Alsace 
Lorraine, France. 


CHARLIE E. SAMS, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Gore, 
Sequoyah County. Johnson and Cinda Phillips, Uncle and Aunt, 
Rte. 1, Gore. Born August 17, 1925. Enlisted October 23, 1943. 
Completed 8th grade in Sourjohn Indian Day School, Sequoyah 
County. Member of Baptist Church at Cedar Springs near Gore. 
Died December 26, 1944, in action in Belgium. 


CON ALBERT SANDERSON, JR., Gunner’s Mate, Second Class 
U. S. Navy. Home address: Crescent, Logan County. Con Albert 
Sanderson, Sr., Father, Crescent. Born March 19, 1917. Enlisted 
June, 1935. Graduated Crescent High School in 1934. Member of 
Methodist Church. Served aboard the U. 8. 8. Houston and later 
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transferred to the U. 8. 8S. Asheville in the Asiatic area. Died March 


1, 1942, in line of duty about 300 miles south of Java in the Indian 
Ocean. 


RAYMOND WILLIAM SCHONES, Private, First Class, U. 8. 
Army. Home address: Canute, Washita County. Mrs. Helen Irene 
Schones, Wife, Rte. 2, Canute. Born September 24, 1918. Enlisted 
June 28, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
Canute High School. Member of Catholic Church. Died April 18, 
1945, in action on Ie Shima, off Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East 
China Sea. 


JIM ED SLOCUM, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Ada, Pontotoe County. Mrs. Lela Guinn, Mother, 901 South 
Johnston, Ada. Born July 17, 1921. Enlisted April 13, 1940. 
Decorations: Presidential Unit Citation awarded U.S. 8. Houston for 
action against the enemy from December 7, 1941, to February 28, 
1942; Presidential Unit Citation ribbon bar with star; American 
Defense Service Medal; Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Medal; Victory 
Medal, World War Il; Order of the Purple Heart awarded post- 
humously. Graduated Ada High School in May, 1938. Died Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, in line of duty aboard the U. 8S. S. Houston sunk in 
engagement with the Japanese navy off Java, Netherlands Indies. 


TOMMY GENE SMILEY, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
‘dress: Turley, Tulsa County. Jesse Lawrence Smiley, Brother, 
Turley. Born January 26, 1923. Enlisted February 5, 1948. Dec- 
‘oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Cherokee School and 
Central High School, Tulsa. Member of First Methodist Church. 
‘Served as Paratrooper in 82nd Airbourne Division. Died April 7, 
(1945, in action in Germany. 


‘CLIFFORD THOMAS SMITH, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: South Coffeyville, Nowata County. Mrs. Minnie 
‘Smith, Mother, South Coffeyville, Oklahoma. Born May 26, 1925. 
‘Enlisted September 2, 1944. Decorations: Order of the Purple 
Heart; Citation of Honor. Graduated from 8th grade, Hoffman 
‘School (rural). Died March 20, 1945, in action on Luzon, Philip- 
‘pine Islands. 


WARREN ELBERT SMITH, Storekeeper, Second Class, U. S. 
‘Navy. Home address: Porter, Wagoner County. Mr. and Mrs. Ira 
L. Smith, Parents, Rte. 1, Porter. Born September 28, 1921. En- 
listed November 10, 1939. Graduated Porter High School in May, 
1939. Reported missing in action of Java February 13, 1942. Died 
‘February 25, 1946 (official date) in line of duty in Netherlands 
Indies area. 


a ILLY EUGENE SOUTHERN, Machinist’s Mate, First Class, 
U. S. Navy. Home address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Mr. 
‘and Mrs. J. 8. Southern, Parents, 1116 West 10th St., Okmulgee. 
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Born July 3, 1924. Enlisted July 3, 1941. Attended Okmulgee High 
School. Served in the Aleutian Islands one year and transferred to 
South Pacific in February, 1945, on his third tour of combat duty. 
Died May 4, 1945, in line of duty aboard the destroyer U.S. 
Morrison sunk in action off the coast of Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, 
East China Sea. 


ORVIL AUDRA SPINDLE, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Coleman, Johnston County. Thomas P. 
Spindle, Father, Tishomingo. Born February 16, 1922. Enlisted 
December, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served 
in thirteen major battles, having worn on last report two silver stars 
and three bronze stars. Attended public school at Boggy Depot, 
Atoka County. Died July 30, 1945, in line of duty aboard the 
U. S. S. Indianapolis sunk about 450 miles from Leyte, in the Pacific 
Ocean. 


CARLOS E. STEVENS, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Norma 
Irene Stevens, Mother, 1724 N. E. 9th St., Oklahoma City. Born 
June 29, 1913. Enlisted June, 1943. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Served in the Battle of the Marshall Islands and on 
Saipan. Died June 24, 1944, in action in the South Pacifie. 


ELMER RAY STEWART, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Alex, Grady County. Mrs. M. Luella Stewart, Wife, Alex. Born 
July 11, 1919. Enhsted December 18, 1943. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated Alex High 
School in May, 1938. Member of the Church of Christ. Awarded 
Marksmanship Medal. Served in the 47th Infantry in the great 
drive from the Rhine to the Elbe rivers. Died April 7, 1945, in 
action near Ostwig, Germany. 


LEWIS SUMMERS, JR., Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Nora E. Summers, Mother, 712 
South 5lst West Avenue., Tulsa 6. Born January 2, 1925. ” En- 
listed January 26, 1943. Decorations: Combat Infantry Badge; 
Order of the Purple Heart; Bronze Star. Attended Central Hich 
School, Tulsa. Member of Glenwood Baptist Church. Awarded Ex- 
pert Infantryman Badge. Sailed for duty overseas in February 
1945; landed at Le Havre, France, March 4, 1945; and served in 
Anti-tank Company, 341st Infantry. Died April 14, 1945, in action 
at Hagen, Germany. [ 


MELVIN L. SUMTER, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Clare- 
more, Rogers County. Mrs. Irene Sumter, Wife, Claremore. Born 
February 4, 1909. Enlisted September 7, 1943. Decoration: Presi- 
dential Unit Citation for action in European Theater of Operations 
Attended public schools at Gore and at Fort Gibson Oklahoma. 
Died February 7, 1945, in action in Germany. 
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BILLY JOE TAYLOR, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Poteau, 
Le Flore County. Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Taylor, Parents, Poteau. Born 
February 6, 1924. Enlisted March 9, 1944. Decorations: Order of 
the Purple Heart; Presidential Citation. Graduated Poteau High 
School in May, 1942. Member of Baptist Church. Member of Boy 
Scouts. Served as Paratrooper with the 82nd (‘‘All American’’) 
Airborne Division. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died June 


23, 1944, in action during the invasion of Normandy, European 
Theater. 


JOLLY E. TERRY, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Cache, 
Comanche County. J. D. Terry, Father, Cache. Born November 
7, 1922. Enlisted February 9, 1941. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Attended public school at Cache. Served in the 
60th Coast Artillery in the Philippine Islands and taken prisoner 
by the Japanese at the fall of Corregidor in May, 1942. Died De- 


_cember 14, 1944, in action at Puerta Princesa, Palawan, Philippine 


Islands, when the Americans as prisoners were attacked without 
warning by their Japanese guards. 


JOE TOMLINSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Stonewall, Pontotoc County. Mrs. Veda Tomlinson, Wife, Rte. 2, 


Stonewall. Born June 18, 1915. Enlisted March 14, 1944. Decora- 
_tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Died April 7, 1945, in action in 
- Germany. 


LEE ROY TUBBS, JR., Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
_address: Wheatland, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Nettie Tubbs, Mother, 
_ 8008 South Klein St., Oklahoma City. Born May 15, 1926. Enlisted 


September 25, 1944. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Dis- 


_ tinguished Service Badge. Attended Wheatland public schools. Mem- 
ber of Methodist Church. Served overseas six weeks with the 22nd 


Infantry. Died April 14, 1945, in action in Germany. 


DENNIS LEROY UNDERSIDE, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army 
_Air Corps. Home address: Perry, Noble County. Mrs. Mary F. 
Underside, Wife, 425 East Paden, Blackwell, Oklahoma. Born De- 
cember 8, 1919. Enlisted November, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Graduated Perry High School in 1937. At- 
tended Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, and Oklahoma 


A. & M. College, Stillwater. Member of Baptist Church. Graduated 


in advanced instruction at Blackland Army Air Field, Waco, Texas, 
in upper ten per cent of his class, and received wings and commis- 
sion on April 15, 1943. Sailed for duty overseas in October, 1944. 
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Died January 29, 1945, in action in France. 


ROBERT LEE VENATOR, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 


address: Hanna, McIntosh County. B. F. Venator, Father, Rte. 1, 


Hanna. Born June 13, 1915. Enlisted January 15, 1941. Decora- 


tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Eufaula High School. 
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Served with the 179th Infantry, 45th Division. Died February 18, 
1944, in action on Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


WALTER JACKSON (‘‘JACK’’) VETTER, First Lieutenant, U. 
S. Army Air Corps. Home address: Alva, Woods County. Mrs. 
Faye Vetter, Mother, 917 Fourth St., Alva. Born January 17, 1919. 
Enlisted February 2, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal; five Oak 
Leaf Clusters; Silver Star; Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously. Attended Northwestern State College, Alva. Mem- 
ber of Oklahoma National Guard, Signal Corps, enlisted in 1938. 
Transferred from the 45th Division to the Air Corps in February, 
1941; received wings and commission as Second Lieutenant in August, 
1943; assigned to Foster Field, Victoria, Texas. as advanced flying 
instructor. Served in Italy and in France in 1944; attached to the 
111th Tactical Reconnaissance Squadron in October, 1944, complet- 
ing fifty-nine successful missions in direct support of the advancing 
45th Division. Died April 11, 1945, in action near Ingolstadt, Ger- 
many. 


GILBERT VIDANA, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Verden, Grady County. Mr. Louis C. Vidana, Father, 4669 
Seventh Street, Ecorse 18, Michigan. Born February 7, 1923. En- 
listed February 26, 1948. Decorations: European-African-Middle 
Eastern Campaign Medal; Order of the Purple Heart awarded post- 
humously. Attended Verden grammar school. Member of Catholic 
Church. Trained with 78th Infantry Division and sent to England 
as replacement. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Attached to and 
served with the 12th Infantry Regiment, Fourth Infantry Division 
in France, Belgium and Germany. Died September 16, 1944, in 
Germany. 


ROBERT LEAMON WALL, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Omega, Kingfisher County. Mr. and Mrs. Boone Wall, 
Parents, Rte. 1, Omega. Born March 14, 1924.. Enlisted January 
22, 1943. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart and Presidential 
Citation awarded posthumously. Attended Omega High School. 
Member of Baptist Church. Sailed for duty overseas in May, 1944, 
and served as Machine Gunner with the 35th Division during the 
invasion of France. Died July 18, 1944, in action in France. 


TOM T. WILMETH, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Seminole, Seminole County. Mrs. Martha Wilmeth, Wife, 610 
North Walnut, Seminole. Born December 6, 1918. Enlisted July 
11, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Semi- 
nole public schools. Sailed for duty overseas in January, 1945. Bx- 
pert Rifleman. Served with the 12th Armored Division, Seventh 
Army; wounded in action. Died April 22, 1945, in action in Ger- 


many. 
YEOMAN DOUGLAS WILLIAMS, Private, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Fort Cobb, Caddo County. Mrs. Ruth MeEwin Williams, 
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Wife, Rte. 3, Fort Cobb. Born July 25, 1913. Enlisted May 30, 
hae Completed 9th grade in Washita School. Member of Catholic 
Church. Served with Headquarters 54th Anti-aircraft Artillery 


Battalion, Fort Bliss, Texas. Died July 1, 1945, at Fort Bliss, Texas. 


EARNEST E. WILSON, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Wanda M. Wil- 
son, W:fe, 44 Southeast 31st St., Oklahoma City. Born May 2, 1924. 
Enlisted February 10, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Died October 6, 1944, in action in Dayeguang, Burma. 


JAMES EDGAR WORTHLEY, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Stillwater, Payne County. Lt. Col. and Mrs. Leigh- 
ton EK. Worthley, Parents, 1012 West 4th St., Stillwater. Born De- 


cember 7, 1924. Enlisted December 8, 1943. Decoration: Order of 


the Purple Heart. Graduated High School, San Francisco, California; 
attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Member of Methodist 
Church and of Kappa Sigma, Phi Eta Sigma, and American Legion. 
Promoted to First Lieutenant April 8, 1945. Died April 11, 1945, 
im action on Jolo, Sulu Archipelago, Philippine Islands. 


ALBERT FRANCIS WOSIKA, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Geary, Blaine and Canadian counties. Mr. and Mrs. 
Willam Wosika, Parents, 315 South Evans, El Reno. Born October 


5. 1921. Enlisted September 7, 1944. Decoration: Order of the 


Purple Heart. Graduated Geary High School in 1940. Member of 
Catholic Church and of Future Farmers of America. Sailed for 
duty overseas February 1, 1945, and served with the 40th Division 
in battles of the Philippine Islands. Died June 14, 1945, in action on 


- Mindanoa, Philippine Islands. 


TRACY W. YOUNG, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Ponea City, Kay County. Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Young, 
Parents, 300 South Franklin, Ponea City. Born May 23, 1921. En- 
listed in spring, 1943. Decoration: Distinguished Service Cross 
awarded posthumously. Graduated Ponea City High School in 1940. 


_ Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, where he was mem- 
ber of Reserve Officers Training Corps, 1940 to 1943. Member of 
_ Methodist Church. Graduated and received commission from Of- 
_ ficer Candidate School, Fort Benning, Georgia, in the fall of 1943. 


Sailed for duty overseas in February, 1944. Served with the 306th 
Infantry Regiment in the Philippines. In the van of a spearhead 
attack, Young led his platoon in the face of sweeping enemy machine 


gun and rifle fire from a series of camouflaged foxholes of Japanese 
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entrenched in the bamboo thicket atop a steep ridge near Omoc on 


December 11, 1944. The Citation with the Distinguished Service 
Cross, stated in part: ‘‘ Although Young suffered a mortal wound, 
his men, inspired by his intrepid spirit, pressed home the assault 
and inflicted tremenduous casualties upon the enemy.’’ Died De- 
cember 11, 1944, near Ormoe, on Leyte, Philippine Islands. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS 
RAILROAD LINES 


By Walter A. Johnson* 


Famed as the pioneer railroad of the Southwest, the Missourl- 
Kansas-Texas has the proud heritage of a romantic past. There 
was romance in the daring conception of a railroad that would tra- 
verse the hills and valleys of Missouri and Kansas, extend through 
the wilds of Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, and across the plains 
of Texas to the foothills of the great mountains running down from 
Colorado through New Mexico, and come to rest finally by the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 


There was romance too in the carrying out of this ambitious 
vision to give the Southwest a closely knit and efficient means of 
transportation, for all of the country penetrated by what are now 
M-K-T rails was at that time wild, unsettled and undeveloped. 


Fulfilling the dreams of its founders and justifying the hard- 
ships and the heroism of the men who engaged in its actual con- 
’ struction, the M-K-T is today, as it has always been, a great inde- 
pendent railroad, serving St. Louis and Kansas City, in Missouri, the 
principal cities of Oklahoma and Texas, and all of the rich agricul- 
tural and mineral lands in between. 


Soon after its construction the M-K-T began to be familiarly 
known as ‘‘the K-T,’’ and from this grew its general designation as 
“‘the Katy,’’ symbolic in a sense of the friendly, neighborly manner 
in which it was regarded by the people it serves. 


The Katy was the first railroad to enter Texas from the North, 
opening to that rapidly developing state, markets for its cattle and 
farm products, and providing a swift and dependable means of 
transportation for the hundreds of thousands of settlers who moved 
from various parts of the country to make their homes in the Lone 
Star State. The 60th anniversary of the Katy’s entrance into Texas 
was observed on Christmas Day, 1932, when this long period of 
service was signalized by an appropriate observance at Denison, 
the ‘‘Texas Special’’. being piloted into the state by the late P. H. 


*Walter A. Johnson, former Publicity Director, Railway Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri, prepared this historical sketch of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad lines for publication in The Chronicles at the request of M. D. Green, 
General Attorney for Oklahoma, M-K-T Railroad, Commerce Exchange Building, 
Oklahoma City. Mr. Johnson was former Editor of the M-K-T employees’ magazine 
and now has a private public relations business operated from his home at 5858 
Plymouth, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Green has recently retired as General Attorney 
for the M-K-T Railroad in Oklahoma, and is now engaged in the general practice of 
law Li Oklahoma City, with temporary office in the Commerce Exchange Building. 
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Tobin, acting as guest engineer, Mr. Tobin having been the engineer 
of the first train to enter Denison in 1872. It was a gala occasion, 
fitting the historic event which it celebrated, and attracted state wide 
-interest.} bin pare 


Begun less than five years after the close of the Civil War, the 

men engaged in the construction of the railroad were, for the most 

_ part, veterans of the Northern and Southern armies—young men 

and men in the prime of life, inured to the hardships of life in the 

open, while its financiers were far-seeing young men just emerging 

into financial influence, men whose names in later years loomed large 
in the world of finance. 


These included August Belmont and J. Pierpont Morgan (now 
-¢alled the elder), then a young private banker in New York City; 
_ Levi P. Morton, destined in the 1880’s to be Vice-President of the 
_ United States; John D. Rockfeller, then a young oil man of Cleve- 
land; Levi Parsons, later to become well known in railway express 
circles, and George Denison. The latter two gave their names to 
cities, soon to become historic in the growth and development of this 
young railroad. All were possessed of vision of one sort or another. 
They knew of the desire of the federal government to link the frontier 
army posts of the West and Southwest with bands of steel, and they 
could visualize the agricultural and commercial development that 
- would accompany the building of the Pacific roads and the lines, 
like the Katy, destined to connect these east and west roads with the 
Gulf ports and with Mexico. 


It was in the vision of these men that the Katy had its concep- 
tion, and no story of the first railroad to penetrate Texas from the 
north would be complete without mention of them, and due reference 
to the part they played in its beginnings.? 


i 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas had its genesis in the United States 
government’s land grant policy for development of the west through 
the construction of railroads. Curiously, however, the Company, 
owing to an improper exercise of Congressional authority, never 
received more than its right of way through the Indian country. 
Still it was the land grant, which at the time was supposed to be in 
every way legal, that prompted the building of the railroad. 
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1The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad celebrated its “Diamond Anniversary” in 
1945, at which time the M-K-T Lines published a booklet, The Opening of the Great 
Southwest, 1870-1945, giving a brief history of the origin and development of the 
“Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, better known as the Katy Lines.” This 
booklet is in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society.—Ed. 

2See “Pioneer Railway Construction” (Chapter XXXVII) in Oklahoma: A 
History of the State and Its People by Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright 


(New York: Lewis Historical Publishing Company, Inc., 1929), Vol. I, pp. 475-88. 
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In line with the Federal Government’s policy of inducing western 
development, there was another scheme of much importance to that 
period and one furnishing no little inspiration for the building of a 
railroad into Indian Territory—the necessity of maintaining troops 
west of the Mississippi and in the Southwest. Tedious marches would 
get them there but means of quick transportation between posts was 
wholly lacking. Recognition of this lack gave birth to the idea of 
connecting the main army posts by rail. 


By an Act of March 3, 1863, while the Civil War was at its 
height, Congress, looking to the bringing of army posts into rapid 
communication, as well as having in mind the general policy of 
western development, proposed to grant alternate sections of land 
along the route to aid in the construction of the Fort Union, Santa 
Fe, & New Mexico Railroad, an east and west line, now the A. T. & 
S. F., and to aid in the construction of a line from Emporia, Kansas, 
down the Neosho Valley, to a point where it would connect with the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Ft. Gibson railroad, then building from 
Fort Leavenworth to the southern boundary of Kansas, in the direc- 
tion of Galveston Bay. That act was the real beginning of the M. K. 
& T. railroad that nine years later carried its rails into what is now 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and the following year crossed the Red River 
on its way to Galveston Bay, then its objective and now one of its 
southern termini, 


Fort Gibson, Oklahoma’s most historic spot, established as a 
military post in 1824, was the objective, so far as the Indian country 
was concerned. The idea was to connect Fort Leavenworth, then 
the big western supply depot, with Fort Gibson by the Leavenworth, 
Lawrence & Fort Gibson line, and touch the Emporia branch of the 
Fort Union line (Santa Fe) at Chanute, Kansas, with the intention 
of having the latter extend to Junction City, Kansas (Fort Riley). 
By an Act of the Kansas Legislature on February 9, 1864, the Fed- 
eral grant of the year before was formally accepted and the rights 
were conferred upon the Company under its present name of the 
aoe esis & gern Fe, requiring construction through Kan- 
sas from east to west and southward from Junctio i 
down the Neosho Valley. 0 ON ae 


The east and west line was built, and stands today one of the 
finest pieces of railroad property in the country, but the Neosho 
Valley branch was abandoned by the Santa Fe. In March 1866. and 
four years before the M. K. & T. came into existence in corporate 
form, the Santa Fe assigned its rights to that portion of the land 
grant applicable to the Neosho Valley under the Act of 1863. to the 
Union Pacific (Southern Branch), on condition that the latter 
would construct the line. By an Act of the Kansas Legislature the 
transfer was ratified. 


There followed soon after an Act of Congress of July 25. 18 
granting to the State of Kansas a land bonus for he ease a 
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Neosho Valley railroad, then building under a Kansas Charter from 
Kansas City, through the eastern counties of that State to and 
across the southern boundary of Kansas. This line financed by 
Jay Cooke, a Philadelphia banker, later became known as the Kan- 
sas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, and is now a part of the Frisco 
system, operating through Baxter Springs, Kansas. This line, as 
well as the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Fort Gibson and the Union 
Pacific (Southern Branch), was recognized in Section 11 of the 
Act of Congress contemplating the building of a railroad through 
Indian Territory. 


The Union Pacific (Southern Branch) was incorporated in Feb- 
ruary, 1865, proposing to build from (Kort Riley) the junction of 
the Smoky Hull and the Republican forks of the Kaw River, thence 
south via Clarke’s creek and the Neosho river to a point where the 
stream is crossed by the southern boundary of Kansas, with cor- 
porate rights to extend through Indian Territory and to Fort Gib- 
son and Hort Smith.* The government took no chances in putting 
up its land prize, providing that if either of the two lines—Union 
Pacitic (Southern Branch) or Leavenworth, Lawrence & Ft. Gibson 
—should reach the Kansas border in the valley of the Neosho River 
betore the Kansas & Neosho road (the Jay Cooke line) did, the 
winner was to be accorded the exclusive right to build through Indian 
Territory under the land grant, without regard to previous inten- 
tion. ‘his was the prize (which afterwards turned out to be worth- 
less, the Courts holding Congress had exceeded its authority in at- 
tempting to give away the land of Indians) that started the ac- 
tivity which resulted in the construction of what is now the Mis- 
sourl-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 


Probably with a view of making the grant as applied to the 
Union Pacitic (Southern Branch) a certainty, there came from 
Congress the day following the Neosho Valley Road’s act, the Act 
of July 26, 1866, dealing alone with this road and directing atten- 
tion to the purposes stated in its charter, also declaring it would 
have the right to build down the Neosho Valley with the consent of 
the Indians and not otherwise. This makes apparent the Govern- 
ment’s purpose to effect railroad connection between Ft. Riley and 
Ft. Leavenworth, on the north, and Ft. Gibson and Ft. Smith, to 
the south, although Ft. Smith had been abandoned as a chief mili- 
tary base. 


By the terms of the Congressional Act, the Governor of Kansas 
was delegated to make the first inspection of the construction pro- 
vided for, and when he should certify that any section of ten con- 
secutive miles had been completed ‘‘in a workmanlike manner as a 
first class railroad,’’ the Secretary of the Interior was directed to 


3 See Appendix A for further data on the organization of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company, Southern Branch, supplied by Mr. M. .D. Green. 
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issue patents for a fixed proportion of the land being granted, and 
upon the Governor’s report, together with that of the Secretary of 
the Interior, would depend the decision as to which of the lines had 
been constructed in accordance with the laws. 


Thus was the stage set when, for the first time, the Missouri- 
Kansas & Texas Railway Company, as such entered the picture. 
This Company came into existence on April 4, 1870, by an Act of 
the Kansas Legislature, the new Company assuming the charter of 
the Union Pacific (Southern Branch). At once a great railroad 
building race began among the three railroads heading southward 
for the prize of exclusive right to build through Indian Territory. 


Tradition is full of weird stories of the rivalry, but the only 
one supported by the records is that the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
thirty days before its line reached the Kansas border, sent a “‘flying 
squadron’’ to the spot where it was to cross the Kansas state lme 
and sought to secure a vested right by building a section of track 
‘between the State and Indian Territory. The M. K & T. company 
was halted in this piece of enterprise by an executive order of Presi- 
dent Grant, on report by Secretary Cox of the Department of the 
Interior, and yet, owing to the abandonment of the race by the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & F't. Gibson and by a blunder of the Kansas 
& Neosho Valley in building to the wrong point into the Quapaw 
Reservation, where it had no rights, instead of into the Cherokee 
Nation, the Katy won the coveted right to build the north and south 
line through Indian Territory. 


On July 12, 1870, Secretary Cox reported to the President that 
the Katy had crossed the Kansas State line at noon June 6th, a few 
miles south of Chetopa, Kansas, designating that as the proper point. 


Some six years later, three years after the Katy had crossed 
Red River, the following account of this episode in M-K-T history 
was related in an article descriptive of the new line to the Gulf: 


The Management of this line (the Katy) had made bol 
order to be first to reach the Cherokee country and pear k Serna te 
run a line through it, as well as get conditional land grant; and in May. 
1870, occurred quite an episode in the history of railroad building, On the 
24th of that month, the line reached within 24 miles of the southern bound- 
ary of Kansas, Much grading was unfinished; bridges were not up; 
masonry was not ready. But on the 6th day of June, at noon, the first 
locomotive which ever entered Indian Territory uttered its premonitory 
shriek of progress. In even days 26144 miles of completed track was laid 
four miies being put duwn in a single day. A grant of over 3,000,000 acres 
of land, subject to temporary Indian occupancy under treaty. stipulations 
has been accorded the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Compan on 
the line of road in Indian Territory between Chetopa and Red River "The 
question of future disposition of Indian Territury is now interesting ‘to the 


4See Appendix B for the names of the officers and of members of Board of 


Di ; y Pang 
Hone 3 ae ee K. & T, Railroad in 1871, and other historical data supplied by 
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Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company, and it has built its line 


through a great stretch of country, hoping that fertile lands now waste 
may come into market. 


A less spectacular but more authentic account of this rapid 
railroad building is contained in the first annual report of the Com- 
pany, issued in May, 1872, reporting its operations up to and includ- 
ing March 31, 1872, from which the following is an excerpt: 


Your road has been constructed, and well constructed, with perhaps 
unparalleled rapidity. Work was first commenced, under a contract made 
with the Land Grant Railway and Trust Company, in November, 1868, for 
the construction of the line from Junction City to Chetopa, 182 miles; the 
contract requiring that the whole line should be completed by May 1, 1872. 
It was completed and accepted by the company, October 1, 1870, or nine- 
teen months sooner than was required by the contract. 


In October, 1869, the same company undertook the construction of 
the line from Sedalia to Parsons, about 160 miles, and this line was com- 
pleted through, and accepted March 1, 1871. At the same time work was 
being carried on in the Indian Territory, and on the Holden & Paola line, 
and has since progressed, until today there are 551 miles of completed 
road, that have been constructed since November, 1868—forty-two months— 
being an average of a little over half a mile of completed railroad for 
every working day during the past three and a half years. 


That first track consisted of 56-pound iron rails with little or 
no ballast other than the sod of the prairie. It would not be con- 
sidered much of a railroad nowadays, but it was as good as the best 
of its time. Gradually the rail was changed out for heavier steel 
until only 85- and 90-pound steel is used on this section of the Katy 
main line. From the days of the old cattle trail to the present time, 
the main line through Oklahoma has been a heavy traffic line, and 
today, the Muskogee district is the heaviest traffic district on the 
Katy. 


Winning of this great land grant prize, subsequently found to 
be worthless by the courts, provided the Katy with the credit neces- 
sary for completion of the building through Indian Territory, and 
the Company in time came to see the ‘‘fertile lands now waste come 
into market,’’ even if it failed to obtain the millions of acres the 
Federal and State Governments both certified it had won. With 
the passing of the years and the settlement of those lands, however, 
the Company has prospered, and has grown rich and powerful along 
with the people of this great new empire its rails first opened to 
civilization. 


Having won the right to traverse Indian Territory from. north 
to south, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas chose its objectives in line 
with its own and the Government’s military policies. The ‘‘Texas,’’ 
or ‘‘Ft. Gibson,’’ road was a well known cattle trail leading from 
Texas through present day Oklahoma to northern markets. It had 
existed since long before the Civil War. In 1871 it was the chief 
thoroughfare from Texas to Kansas City and other northern cattle 
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markets, with branch highways to Fort Smith and to the old military 
road leading to St. Louis. To the south it touched trails coming 
through Fort Worth and San Antonio and other Southwest Texas 
districts. Other trails led from it to the western limits of the Indian 
country, whence trails led to Western Kansas, Nebraska and Wyom- 
ing grass.® 


The Fort Gibson trail, as it was first known, later becoming the 
M. K. & T. trail, because the railroad followed its route along the 
divides nearly in an air line, extended from the region of Whites- 
boro, Texas, to Baxter Springs, Kansas, then a big cattle market. 
Below the present city of Muskogee and north of Canadian R.ver it 
bore to the eastward and led the travel through Fort Gibson, where 
there was a bountiful water supply. But for the opposition of the 
Cherokee Indians to some of the plans of the railroad, it might have 
followed this route and the city that is now Muskogee might not have 
had this railroad. 


To carry out its first intention, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
proposed to build from the present station of Gibson, a short dis- 
tance above Muskogee, to Fort Gibson, and thence in a due southerly 
direction to Red River. A branch was to extend to Fort Smith. 
While the Cherokees had consented to let the railroad cross their 
domain, even though reluctantly, they balked at this proposal, and 
threatened to hold the venture up indefinitely. Consequently the 
line headed south from Gibson station through the Creek agency to 
Muskogee. Late in 1871 the line was completed to the Arkansas; 
in the spring of 1872 to Muskogee, and in the last days of 1872, it 
crossed Red River, establishing Denison in the spring of 1873 and 
making it the main operating point in North Texas. As a result of 
Cherokee opposition to Katy plans, Fort Gibson did not get a rail- 
road for a number of years thereafter. 


During the days when Muskogee was the southern terminus of 
the Katy, conditions were not all rosy. As a developing agency in 
Kastern Oklahoma the Company encountered troubles of various 
sorts. Operating trains through many of the southwestern sections 
60 and 65 years ago was not an unmixed pleasure. In what is now 
Oklahoma, the troubles incident to that period originated almost 
exclusively among white people. In the early years a class known 
as ‘‘terminuses,’’ from their practice of being civilization’s van- 
guard at the railroad’s end, gave a great deal of trouble. They were 
so-called soldiers of fortune, many of them, but actually were for 
the most part frontier ‘‘bad men.”’ 


On one occasion when the railroad did something that was not 
pleasing to this gentry, they promptly showed their resentment by 


5Grant Foreman, Down the Texas Road: Historic places Along High 
Number 69 Through ‘Oklahoma (Norman: University of Oklahoma Piet 1936), 4 


review of which appeared in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIV ; 
1936), pp. 501-2.—Ed. of on , No. 4 (December, 
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turning a switch and throwing a train into a ditch. Similar episodes 
were frequent. Once a government representative came into the 
country to make an investigation, only to leave hurriedly on orders 
of this rough element. Katy trainmen of these days had to be ‘‘hard”’ 
to keep trains running at all. Conditions became so bad that Presi- 
dent Grant put the United States cavalry into the ‘‘Nation’’ to 
guard property and keep the peace. The final solution was to drive 
the bad element out, and, as one writer of that period relates, ‘‘the 
Terminuses accepted hours at the point of bayonets to decamp.’’ 


There was no trouble of this character with the Indians.6 Their 
Government was able to meet all normal situations but was powerless 
against the ‘‘terminuses.’’ The older Cherokee element acquiesced 
only passively in the building of the railroad through their territory, 
but their resentment manifested itself chiefly in attributing their 
troubles to the invaders. Cherokee priests and conjurers were given 
to accounting for all hard luck by the presence of the ‘‘Devil’s Iron 
Rails.’’ The road was anathematized around the council fires. Being 
unable to bring rain, the rainmakers on one occasion told the people 
their efforts would have been successful but ‘‘the clouds could not 
get across the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company’s tracks.’’ 
So the chief manifestation of the Indian’s hostility to the iron horse 

was to give the company a bad name. 


It was in 1872 that the company threw its line of 56-pound rail 
across Oklahoma, then Indian Territory, from Cabin Creek to Red 
River, a distance of 215-58 miles, also building 3.36 miles of 52- 
‘pound rail track from North McAlester to Krebs. 


The line from Atoka to Lehigh was constructed during 1881, 
nine miles, laid with 56-pound rail. Another 4.77 miles was ex- 
tended in 1882 from Lehigh to Coalgate by the Denison & Washita 
“Valley Railway Company. This track was also laid in 56-pound rail. 


The Denison and Washita Valley Railway Company was in- 
‘corporated January 8, 1886, under the general laws of the State of 
“Texas. By special act of Congress approved July 1, 1886, and 
‘amended June 12, 1890 the company was given authority to extend 
its line in the Indian Territory. The company or road was acquired 
‘by purchase as a branch line of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
“way Company, Atoka to Lehigh by deed dated May 17, 1893. There 

is no record of time operated by the D. & W. V. Ry. Company. 


i The property of the D. & W. V. Ry. Co. from Atoka to Lehigh 
was deeded May 13th, 1903, to the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
‘Company and the property from Lehigh to Coalgate was deeded 
“May 13, 1903, to the Texas & Oklahoma Railroad Company. 

ta 3 


q 6 Norman Arthur Graebner, “The Public Land Policy of the Five Civilized 
Tribes,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIII, No. 2 (Summer, 1945), pp. 113-14; 
and “Provincial Society in Eastern Oklahoma,” [bid., No. 4 (Winter, 1945-46), p. 337. 
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The Texas & Oklahoma Railroad Company was consolidated with 
the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Railroad Company ; articles of 
consolidation dated December 12, 1908. Missouri, Kansas & Okla- 
homa Railroad Company deeded its property to the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway Company June 30, 1904. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Railroad was incorporated 
under general laws of the Territory of Oklahoma, filed with Secre- 
tary of the Territory December 13, 1903. It is now operated by the 
foregoing corporation (M-K-T). 


Rail weighing 52- and 56-pound was used in the 9.59 miles of 
line constructed during 1899, from Krebs Junction to Gaines Creek. 


In 1903 the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Railroad Company 
built a line, using 60-65 pound rail, from Wybark to Osage, distance 
79.87 miles. In the same year and the one following the road con- 
structed 169.12 miles from near South Coffeyville, Kansas, to Okla- 
homa City, using 66-pound rail, and from Fallis to Guthrie, 27.98 
miles. The Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Railroad Company was 
consolidated by deeds June 30, 1904, and November 3, 1904, with 
the Texas & Oklahoma Railroad Company to form the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railroad Company. The articles of consolidation 
are dated December 7th, 1903. 


The Wichita Falls and Northwestern Railway Company of Texas 
in 1905 constructed a road from Wichita Falls to Red River 16.61 
miles and in 1907 built from Red River to Frederick 32.60 miles 
laying 60-65 pound rail; in 1909 it extended the track from Fred- 
erick to Altus, 25.60 miles, also using 60-pound rail. The break 
between Altus and Elk City was connected in 1910, distance 60 miles, 
and with 60-pound rail laid. The next year, 1911, saw the comple- 
tion of 35.80 miles between Elk City and Leedy with 65-pound rail, 
and the following year, 1912, the line was extended 133.17 miles from 
Leedy to Forgan. Rail weighing 65 pounds was put down. Back 
in 1910 the company ran the roadway 57.43 miles with 60- and 65- 
pound rail from Altus to Wellington, Texas, crossing the state line 
near Dodsonville, Texas. 


The Wichita Falls & Northwestern Railway Company was in- 
corporated under laws of the Territory of Oklahoma, October 5, 1906, 
articles of incorporation filed with Secretary of State. This com- 
pany acquired by purchase the franchises, corporate property, rights 
and privileges of the Altus, Wichita & Hollis Railroad Company of 
Oklahoma by deed of sale, August 23, 1911. 


The Altus, Wichita Falls & Hollis Railroad Company of Okla- 
homa incorporated February 18, 1910, under state laws of Oklahoma, 
and articles filed February 18, 1910. constructed in the year 1910 
a line from Wellington Junction to Otex, 41.90 miles, but deeded its 
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property August 23, 1911, to the Wichita Falls & Northwestern Rail- 
way Company, and did not operate the road. 


The Wichita Falls & Northwestern Railway Company was leased 
to the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company of Texas, April 
20, 1914, and the lease became eftective-on May 1 the same year. 
The company was acquired by purchase December 15, 1922, by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Company. 


For a number of years the Katy owned its road into Texas only 
as far as Sherman, some fifteen miles beyond Red River. In 1880 
the Company began the acquisition and building of lines that in 
the next three decades carried it to Houston, Galveston and San 
Antonio. 


The first road the Katy purchased in Texas was the Denison 
& Southeastern Railway. This road had been incorporated on July 
27, 1877. It was partly constructed from Denison in a southeasterly 
direction, when by amended articles of incorporation, dated March 
6, 1880, it became the M-K-T Extension railway. <A second Texas 
line, known as the Denison & Pacific Railway, became the property 
of the Katy through its acquisition of the Southeastern. These 
lines were deeded in 1891 to a new corporation, the M-K-T of Texas, 
' which had been formed to take over Katy property in the state under 
- the law that required every railroad entering Texas from another 
state to be incorporated as a Texas company. 


In 1886 the property of the Taylor, Bastrop & Houston was 
deeded to the Katy, embracing a line from Smithville to San Marcos 
and from Taylor to Boggy Tank, a distance of 90.80 miles. Eventu- 

ally this line was extended on to Houston. 


In 1891 the Dallas & Wichita Railroad Company, formed in 

1871, with a line from Denton to Dallas, was consolidated with the 
Katy, and in 1886 the line from Greenville to Dallas, first known as 
the Dallas & Greenville railway, was deeded to the Katy. The track 
from Dallas to Hillsboro, built as the Dallas & Waco Railroad dur- 
- ing the years 1888-1890, and carried on to Waco, became a part of the 
Katy in 1891. The line from Granger to Austin was built as the 
- Granger, Georgetown & San Antonio, and was acquired by the Katy 
in 1903. In the course of time, by dint of considerable building and 
much purchasing, the M-K-T, which had begun as early as 1879 to 
build its own lines where necessary to link up its various purchases, 
was able to have its own rails to Houston and San Antonio and by 
“joint ownership of the G. H. & H. to reach Galveston also. 


An idea of railroad building in Texas in those days is contained 
in this extract concerning Katy operations from the Railroad Gazette 
during the year 1881: 


Dispatch says rcad will be built all the way to Galveston. Line is 
now being located from Virginia Point to Randon, which is on the Gal- 
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veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio road. Surveying from Waco to Inter- 
national is completed. Tracklaying from Ft. Worth begins Monday (April, 
1881). 


On Southeastern Extension track is now laid to Mineola, Texas, the 
south by east from last year’s terminus at Greenville, Texas, and it will 
goon reach the crcssing of the mainline of the Texas & Pacific (May 1881).” 


On Southeastern Extension track is now laid to Mineola, Texas, the 
crossing of the International & Great Northern and the Texas & Pacific 
roads, (June 1881). 


In the issue of July 8th, it is stated that track is reported laid 
for 12 miles southward from the terminus at Ft. Worth, making it 
108 miles from Denison, and on July 22nd it is said that the track 
had reached a point 25 miles south of Ft. Worth, which shows con- 
struction of more than 12 miles in two weeks. This does not ap- 
proach the record made by the line in reaching Indian Territory in 
the early 1870’s, but it is fairly rapid railroad building for all that. 


Up until the 1880’s the Katy had made no effort to get a line 
into St. Louis, having had for many years trackage arrangements 
whereby Katy cars entered St. Louis from Sedalia over the Missouri 
Pacific. During the next two decades by acquisition of other lines 
and by building, tracks were extended to Machens, Missouri, where 
junction was made with the Burlington, and from that point Burling- 
ton tracks were used into St. Louis. In 1889 the Katy acquired the 
property of the Kansas & Pacific, which it had operated for more 
than six years, thus gaining entrance to Kansas City, and in due 
time acquired by purchase and building lines to Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, and through acquisition of its Northwestern District a line 
through Wichita Falls into western Oklahoma. Now the Katy system 
serves a vast territory in the Southwest, with northern and eastern 
termini at Kansas City and St. Louis, and southern termini at Hous- 
ton, Galveston and San Antonio, nearly every city of importance in 


oan and Texas, except El Paso, being served directly by Katy 
rails, 


The tiny railroad that started out so ambitiously in the 1870’s to 
make its way to the Gulf finally succeeded, but not without hard- 
ships and financial vicissitudes that tried the courage of its builders. 
The pioneer railroad into Texas from the north, the first line to cross 
that part of what is now Oklahoma known then as Indian Territory 
there has always been something of the spirit of the pioneer about 
its management and indeed its entire personnel. The same spirit of 
high endeavor that characterized its builders characterizes the men 
who are guiding its destinies in happier times. It is the boast of 
the Katy management that it thrives with, not on, the communities 
which it serves. “Exclusively a southwestern railroad with its in- 
terests centered in this section, the Katy has always been a couk 
sistent and persistent champion of Southwestern interests. | 
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Revenues received for transportation service have remained in 
the Southwest in the form of wages, operating costs, rental, taxes and 
continuing investment to improve service. Since 1902, when it 


emerged from what might be termed the pioneer period, the Katy 


has invested approximately $150,000,000 in additional capital. This 
new investment, plus operating expenses, taxes and rents, exceeds 
the net revenues the company received during that period. Through 
the foresighted investment of these sums, the Katy management has 
brought about economies largely offsetting the effect of steadily in- 
creasing wages, taxes and material and supply costs. 


_ Southwestern growth will continue to require increased railroad 
Investment each year. Under the present scheme of public regula- 
tion, the Katy has made steady progress, has extended and improved 
its service. If public welfare is to be properly served, it is essential 
that management have freedom of initiative to operate under the 
simple business laws which apply alike to all enterprises financed 
by private capital. 


Continued cooperation on the part of the public which the Katy 
serves is essential to maintenance of the high standards of service the 
Katy Management has established and seeks to maintain. 


APPENDIX A 


The Union Pacific Railway Company, Southern Branch, was organized 
under the laws of Kansas in 1865 for the purpose, as stated, as follows, 
to-wit: 


“The object of this Association shall be the construction of a railway, 
commencing at or near Fort Riley, or the junction cf the Republican and 
Smoky Hill forks of the Kansas River, and on the line of the Union 
Pacific Railway, E. D., running thence, via Clarke’s Creek and the Neosho 
River, to a point at or near where the southern boundary-line of the State 


_of Kansas crosses the said Neosho River. 


“The ultimate object of this Association being to secure the construc- 
tion of a continuous line of railway from the points above named, via 
Arkansas and Red Rivers, to the City of New Orleans in the State of 


- Louisiana.” 


By Act of Congress approved July 26, 1866, a grant of lands was made 
to the State of Kansas to aid in the construction of the Union Pacific 


Railway Company, Southern Branch, from Fort Riley, Kansas, to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 


An Act of Congress approved March 3, 1863, granted lands to the State 
of Kansas to aid in the construction of certain railroads, said to be the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad Company and the Leavenworth, 
Lawrence, and Fort Gibson Railroad Company. 


The Union Pacific Railway Company, Southern Branch, changed its 


name in 1870 to Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Company. 


- 


[ 


By Act of Congress approved July 25, 1866, Congress made a land grant 
to the State of Kansas to aid in the construction of the Kansas and Neosho 
Valley Railroad and its extension to the Red River, and Section 11 of that 
Act provided, among other things, as follows: 


: 
a 
. 
i 
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“AND PROVIDED FURTHER, That should the Leavenworth, Lawrence 
and Fort Gibson Railroad Company, or the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, Southern Branch, construct and complete its road to that point 
cn the southern boundary of the State of Kansas, where the line of said 
Kansas and Neosho Valley Railroad shall cross the same, before the said 
Kansas and Neosho Valley Railroad Company shall have constructed and 
completed its said road to said point, then and in that event the company 
so first reaching in completion the said point cn the southern boundary 
of the State of Kansas shall be authorized, upon obtaining the written 
approval of the President of the United States, to construct and operate 
its line of railroad from said point to a point at or near Preston, in the 
State of Texas, with grants of land according to the provisions of this 
act, but upon the further SPECIAL CONDITION, nevertheless, that said 
railroad company shall have commenced in good faith the construction 
therecf before the said Kansas and Neosho Valley Railroad Company 
shall have completed its said railroad to said point: AND PROVIDED 
FURTHER, That said other railroad company, so having commenced said 
work in good faith, shall continue to prosecute the same with sufficient 
energy to insure the completion of the same within a reascnable time, 
subject to the approval of the President of the United States.” 


A race then began between the Kansas and Neosho Valley Railroad 
Company, the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Fert Gibson Railroad Company 
and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company to be the first to 
complete a road to the designated point on the southern boundary of the 
State of Kansas as provided in Section 11 of said Act of Congress approved 
July 25, 1866, and win the prize therein provided for, cf authority to con- 
struct and operate a railroad from said point to a point at or near Preston, 
in the State of Texas, with the land grants, etc. as therein provided. 


In 1870 the Cherokee Tribe or Nation of Indians made complaint to- 
the Secretary of the Interior that working parties of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company, Southern Branch, and of the Kansas and Neosho Valley 
Railroad Company had entered the Nation and were grading lines of rail- 
road. J. D. Cox, then Secretary of the Interior, made an investigation and 
report to President U. S. Grant under date of May 21, 1870, in which he 
said, in part: 


“Sir: On the 18th instant, upon a complaint filed in this department 
by the duly-authorized delegates of the Cherokee nation, avering that 
parties alleging themselves to be working parties of the Southern Branch 
Union Pacific Railway Company, had entered the Cherokee country and 
were employed in grading a line for a railway, the officers of said railway 
company were notified by this department that the Cherckee Indians did 
not recognize their right to intrude upon their territory, and that no work 
of the kind referred to could be permitted therein until the Executive 
should be satisfied, by evidence submitted through this department, that 
such entry and occupation was in accordance with law. A similar notice 
had been given on the 27th ultimo to the officers of the Kansas and Neosho 
Valley Railway Company who were reported to have entered the Quapaw 
reservation, near the town of Baxter, in southeastern Kansas.* * * * 


“The point submitted for the consideration of the department and 
for your determination is, What rights have been given to railroad com- 
panies to construct railroads through the Indian Territory, and what rail- 
roads, if any, are entitled to such privileges and right of way?* * * * 


“The only question which now remains to be determined is, wheth 
either, and, if so, which of the railroad companies engaged in’ the nae 
from points in Kansas for the northern boundary of the Indian Territory, 
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has performed the conditions necessary to acquire the right to construct 
the trunk road north and south through the indian Territury. 


“T find that Mr. Joy, one of the principal stockholders and directors 


Of the Kansas and Neosno Valley Kailroad Company, in the year toilowing 


the passage of tbe acts and the ratilication Uf the treaties which have been 
mentioued, procured the possession, by purchase, of the tract of land in 
Southeastern Kansas, immediately north of the boundary of the indian 
Territory, Known as the Clerokee neutral lands, and that soon after this 
purchase the line of said Kailway Cumpany was located due north and 
south through the greater part or said Cherokee lianas, and nearly, if not 
exactly, upon the line dividing the land so purchased into two equal eastern 
and western parts; that the construction of the road upon this iine, which 
1 believe to have been made for the purpose of giving, as nearly as pussible, 
equally increased vaiues to the lanas so purchased, in all their parts, has 
taken this road ott the line necessary to intersect the indian boundary- 
line at the Neosho River, or near the same; and that the road has, in fact, 
been constructed to a point on the Indian boundary-line, abuut ten or more 
: dies east of said Neosho River, touching the reservation of the Quapaws, 
through which no power to pass has been granted by treaty or by consent 
cf the Indians holding that and several other small reservations in the 
northeastern corner oi the Territory. 1 find, further, that the point where 
Said Kansas and Neosho Railroad Company has touched the southern 
boundary of Kansas and the northern boundary of the Indian Territory, 
is nut one reasonably within the meaning and purpose of the general 
scheme which i have found to have been fixed by the legislation and 
treaties referred to. in addition to these considerations, I would submit 
that it would be manifestly untair and inequitable if one company were 
allowed, at its own will, to change the plan of route so as to shurten its 
own line to the common point, and lengthen that of its competitors by a 
distance which might be twenty-five miles, or equal to that from the 
Neosho River to the Missouri boundary-line. I therefore find that the 
Kansas and Neosho Railroad Company is not authorized, at present, under 
said legislation, to enter the Indian Territory and build the trunk line 
aforesaid, and that to complete its right at this time to do so, it would 
have been necessary for said road to have been completely constructed to 
a point in the Neosho Valley at or near the crossing of the boundary-line 
by the Neosho, and where it could enter the Cherokee country without 


- crossing the reservation of any other Indian tribe. This the said Company 


has not done. 
“As to the Southern Branch Union Pacific Railroad Company, I find 


that its line of road is in substantial accord with the scheme fixed by the 
- legislatiun and treaties, but that said Company has not built a completed 


line of railroad up to this date to the crossing of the Indian boundary-line. 
I find further that the said Railroad Company, without completing its said 
Toad to the aforesaid common point of crossing the Indian boundary, has 
gone on in advance to grade within the Indian Territory, and is, therefore, 
an intruder within said Territory, and that the complaint of the Cherokee 
nation in regard to them is well founded. 


“Ag to the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Fort Gibson road, it is not 
averred on its behalf that it is now in a condition to claim the right of 


E entry to the Indian Territory. * * * * 


“If you shall agree with me in the conclusions I have reached, it is 
apparent that, inasmuch as it may scon be necessary to decide which com- 
pany shall first completely fulfil the conditions upon which its right to 


. enter the Territory may depend, some means should be taken to have such 


determination made in a manner calculated to avoid disputes between any 
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of the parties in interest and the Indians, and to avoid breaches of the 
peace which might arise out of such disputes. 


“J would therefore respectfully recommend that the Superintendent 
for the Central Indian Superintendency, and the military officer acting 
as the superintendent for the Southern Indian Superintendency, be ap- 
pointed by you, a commission to determine which of the said railroad com- 
panies shall first fully comply with the conditions of the statutes as the 
game have been hereinbefore defined, and to repcert to this department 
when such complete fulfillment shall have taken place; that an executive 
order be issued declaring that no railroad company shall be permitted to 
enter said Indian Territory for the purpose of grading or constructing a 
railroad until such report shall have been received and approved by your- 
self, and a formal permission given. 


“There is incidentally connected with the discussion of these questions 
the further one as to the propriety of giving approval to the construction 
of other railroads through the Indian country than those which may be 
built in strict accordance with the scheme fixed by the treaties and by 
legislation. 


“The policy of preserving the Indian Territory as free as possible 
from intrusion by white settlers, under any form, has been hitherto re- 
garded as firmly established in this country. It has been based upon the 
well-known fact that the Indian tribes which are brought into closest 
contact with the whites have been uniformly injured by drunkenness, and 
other vices which they have seemed peculiarly unable to resist, and the 
only hope of their complete civilization seems, by common consent, to 
rest upon our ability to keep them by themselves, under stringent laws 
with regard to the introduction of intoxicating liquors, and in circum- 
stances where immoral intercourse with the whites shall be prevented as 
thoroughly as possible. 


“The intelligent men among the civilized Indians fully appreciate the 
necessity of this policy, and their delegations have been extremely earnest 
in deprecating any course which may thruw them into closer contact 
or more direct competition with our own people than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Negotations for the removal of Indians from the small reservations 
in Kansas and Nebraska to the Indian Territory have been based upon 
this pulicy, and in order to carry it out with any degree of success it is 
necessary to adhere to it as firmly as possible. 


“We cannot honestly advise the scattered and small tribes now within 
our organized States, to migrate to the Indian country, except upon the 
honest assurance that there, with the advantages of teachers and mission 
establishments, and protected from the temptations which have heretofcre 
been so ruinous to them, they may work out the problem of their pos- 
sible civilization and final incorporation into the nation. 


“JT, therefore, most earnestly advise, inasmuch as in the wisdom of 
Congress the scheme involving the building of but one trunk railroad 
through the Territory from north to south, with a branch from Fort 
Gibson to Fort Smith, and a double line from east to west meeting in the 
Valley of the Canadian, has been deemed sufficient for the necessities of 
our own commercial intercourse between different sections of the country, 


that this scheme be rigidly adhered to, and that no a i 
any deviation therefrom. sity: be Nia 


“T am, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


“J. D. Cox, Secretary. 
“The President.” 


oat elie Sania 
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This report was approved by President Grant, with authority to carry 
out the recommendations made, by endorsement thereon, as follows: 
“Hxecutive Mansion, May 23, 1870. 


“The views and findings of the Secretary of the Interior herein are 
approved, and his recommendations will be carried into execution. 


Uer sp. Grant 


In a report of July 12, 1870, to President Grant Secretary Cox ap- 
proved and submitted a report of commissioners appointed to determine 
the construction of the railroads, as follows: 


“IT have now the honor to state that I have received a report from 
said Commissioners, dated the 13th day of June, 1870, showing: 


“Ist. That the Union Pacific Railway, Southern Branch, reached 


~ the northern boundary of the Indian Territory, in the valley of the Neosho 


River, on the west side and about one mile therefrom, at 12 M, on the 
6th aay cf June, 1870, and that at that time there was no other railroad 
nearer than sixteen miles of that point.’ 


“2d. That on the 9th day of June, 1870, Governor James M. Harvey, 
of the State of Kansas, the officer specified by Act of Congress to pro- 
nounce upon the completion of this railroad, certified over his official 
seal and signature, that the same was a first-class completed railroad to 
the northern boundary of the Indian Territory.’ 


“Under a misapprehension as to the condition of the controversy be- 
tween the several roads before yourself and this Department, the said 
Commissioners proceeded further to make some statements with regard 
to the Kansas and Neosho Valley Railroad, which reached the northern 
boundary of the Indian Territory on the 30th day of April, 1870, but at a 
point about fifteen miles east of the Neosho River, and upon the borders 
of the Quapaw reservation, through which no right for any railroad 
company to enter has been granted by the Indians, as I have formerly 
reported to you in my ccmmunication of the 21st of May above mentioned.” 


This report was approved and recommendations authorized by Presi- 
dent Grant by endorsement thereon as follows: 


“Approved, and the recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior 
will be carried into execution. 


U. S. Grant. 
“July 20, 1870.” 


Secretary Cox thereupon notified the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway Company by letter to its president, Levi Parsons, under date of 
July 22, 1870, as follows: 


“Sir: The President has approved the finding of the Secretary of the 
Interior that the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company had, by 
complying with the conditicns precedent, become entitled to construct their 
railroad through the Indian Territory, and has prescribed, that to secure 
the proper construction thereof, south of the southern boundary of the 
State of Kansas, the road “shall be made upon the easiest grades and 
curves which are practicable; its road bed raised abcve the reach of 
floods and thoroughly drained; its bridges and culverts of solid, durable, 
and approved construction; its ties not less than 2,700 to the mile, and of 
hard wood; its rails not less than 56 pounds weight to the yard, thorcughly 


‘coupled by the fish joint; and the road, throughout its complete length, 
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before it shall be finally accepted, well ballasted with stone or gravel, 
and fully furnished with side tracks, water and fuel stations, and rolling 
stock, up to the standard required of the railways to the Pacific Ocean. 
For the purpose of securing of such construction, * * * * a commission 
of three competent persons (will) be appointed, whose certificate shall 
be required in similar manner, and who shall be paid by said Company, 
at the same rate as was done in the case of the Univn Pacific Railroad, to 
the Pacific Ocean. 


“Besides the agreement of such Company to comply with these terms, 
they shall further be required, before entering said Indian Territory, to 
give bond in a reasonable amount, payable to the United States, or to 
either of the Indian Nations, through whose territory they may pass, 
conditioned that they shall, in every particular, respect the rights of said 
Indian tribes, and the individuals thereof, as guaranteed by the treaties, 
and the intercourse and other statutes of the United States; that they 
shall commit no waste upon said Indian lands, nor take material there- 
from, except under contract with said Indian tribes, or individuals thereof, 
who may make sales of individual property; such contracts, whether with 
the nations or individuals, to be valid only when approved by the proper 
officers of the Indian Department. 


“The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company will, therefore, 
on filing a map of their route, and the required bond, in this Department, 
be authorized to construct their road through the Indian Territory to 
Preston and to Fort Smith, subject, however, to a compliance with the 
terms and conditions hereinbefore mentioned, and to such orders as may 
be made by this Department for the purpose of enforcing such terms and 
conditions. 


“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“J. D. Cox, Secretary. 


Levi Parsons, Esq., 
Presa MM. Kk, GT. “RoW. Coa., 
No. 7 Nassau St., New York.” 


APPENDIX B 


HISTORICAL DATA REGARDING MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


In a publication printed in 1871 by order of the Board of Directors of 
the car at Hine & Texas Railway Company, predecessor of the 
present Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company, appears the followi 
list of the then directors and officers: ; pee 


DIRECTORS: 

Levi Parsons, New York. Sheppard Gandy, New York. 

George Denison, a August Belmont, we 

Dy Crawitordsedr, 2 L. P. Morgan, = 

lelp A. Johnson, 3 J. B. Dickinson, a 

Bs en eegerh % R. S. Stevens, Sedalia, Mo. 

. Pierpon organ, sk G. M. Simcock, Council 

L. T. Heritage, Emporia, Kansas. Kansas. nia: 
OFFICERS: 

Levi Parsons, President. George Denison, Vice-President. 


D. Crawford, Jr., Treasurer. H. B. Henson, Secretary. 
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Office, No. 7 Nassau Street, New York. 


R. S. Stevens, General Manager, Sedalia, Mo. 

O, B. Gunn, Chief Engineer, +) id 

W. R. Wocdward, Superintendent Sedalia Division, Sedalia, Mo. 

H. D. Mirick, General Freight Agent, Sedalia, Mo. 

F. C. White, Superintendent Neosho Division, Junction City, Kansas. 
I. T. Goodnow, Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 


Said publication also contains the following as to the then existing 
lines of railroad: 


“The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company own and control 
the following described lines of road, viz.: 


“NEOSHO DIVISION.—Starting from Junction City, on the line of the 
Kansas Pacific Railway, and traversing the State of Kansas in a 
southeasterly direction to the north boundary cf the Indian Territory, 
a distance of 182 miles. 


“SEDALIA DIVISION.—Starting from Sedalia, in Pettis County, Missouri, 
the most important station on the line of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
and running in a southwesterly direction through Clinton, Nevada, and 
Fort Scott, to a junction with the Neosho Division, at the Town of 
Parsons, a distance of 160 miles. 


“From the southern line of Kansas, an extension is in course of con- 
struction through the Indian Territory to Preston, on the Red River, the 
Texas frontier. The whole of this portion of the line has been surveyed, 
and ninety miles of grading are finished, the iron for the same is already 
on the ground, and the road will be completed to Fort Gibson by the first 
of May. 


“This is the only line authorized through the Indian Territory to 
Texas, by the Government of the United States. *** 


“This Company now possesses and owns, by merger and consolidation, 
the rights, franchises and property, of the four following named Companies: 

“Ist. The Union Pacific Railway Company—Southern Branch, 

“9d. The Labette and Sedalia Railway Company. 

“3d. The Tebo and Neosho Railroad Company; and 

“4th. The Neosho Valley and Holden Railway Company.” 

It is recited that The Union Pacific Railway Company—Southern 
Branch, was incorporated under an Act of the Legislature of Kansas in 
1865; that The Labette and Sedalia Railway Company was incorporated 
under the general statutes of Kansas in 1870; that The Tebo and Neosho 
Railroad Company was incorporated by a special act of the Assembly of 
the State of Missouri in 1870; that The Neosho Valley and Holden Railway 
Company was incorporated under the same act and in the same manner as 
was The Labette and Sedalia Railway Company. 


In a test case to determine the rights of the railway company to the 
alternate sections of land for ten miles on each side of its right of way 
through Indian Territory under its Land Grant Act of July 25, 1866, which 
case is entitled “Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company Vv. United 
States,” decided by the United States Supreme Court November 9, 1914, and 
published in 235 U. S. 37, 59 L. Ed. 116, the Court held that the grant never 
attached to the lands in question, because of contingent provisions in the 
Act, which never materialized. The Reporter’s Syllabus of the opinion 
indicates the holding of the Court, and is as follows: 
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“The grant of alternate sections of land through the Indian Ter- 
ritory, made in aid of railway construction by the act of July 25, 1866 
(14 Stat. at L. 236, chap. 241), sec. 9, ‘whenever the Indian title shall 
be extinguished. . . provided that said lands become a part of the 
public lands of the United States,’ never attached to lands which, under 
subsequent congressional legislation, have been distributed in severalty 
to the members of the Five Civilized Indian Tribes, or have been sold 
for their benefit.” 


The Court, by Mr, Justice Holmes, in delivering the opinion gave an 
interesting review of the history of the claim as follows: 


“The United States had made land grants to the great roads run- 
ning east and west, but had nct provided for a connection between 
those roads and the Gulf, through Kansas and the Indian territory to 
the south. To that end, the act of July 25, 1866, after granting to 
Kansas, for the use of a road to be built through eastern Kansas from 
the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific between Kansas and Mis- 
souri, ten alternate sections per mile on each side of the road, Sec. 1, 
authorized the company mentioned to extend its road from the southern 
boundary of Kansas south, through the Indian territory to Red river, 
at or near Preston, in Texas, so as to connect with a road then being 
constructed from Galveston to that point. Sec. 8. The appellant also 
had been authorized by charter to build a road running southerly 
from a point on the Unicn Pacific to where the southern boundary of 
Kansas crosses the Neosho river, and had acquired a land grant; and 
the act of July 45, 1866, went on to provide that if the appellant, under 
its former name of Union Pacific Railway, Southern Branch, first 
completed its road to the point of ercssing the southern boundary of 
Kansas. it should be authorized to construct its line to the point near 
Preston, with grants of Lands according to the provisions of this act.’ 
The right of way was granted in accordance with treaties with the 
Indians, and is not in question here. 


“The appellant finished its road first, built the southern extension, 
and acquired the rights to land under the act of 1866, and the question 
is what rights it has, in the event that has happened, under Sec. 9. 
That section enacted ‘that the same grants of land through said Indian 
territory are hereby made as provided in the first section of this act, 
whenever the Indian title shall be extinguished by treaty or other- 
wise, not to exceed the ratio per mile granted in the first section of 
this act; Provided, That said lands become a part of the public lands 
of the United States.’ This part of the Indian territory was occupied 
by the five civilized tribes, and what has happened is that, under acts 
of Congress, the land concerned has been distributed in severalty to 
the members of those tribes, or sold for their benefit.” 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
OKLAHOMANS WIN Navy CrossEs 


The following names of Oklahomans who have been awarded the 
Navy Cross for extraordinary heroism in connection with the military 
operations against the enemy in World War II were sent in for the 
War Records collection of the Oklahoma Historical Society, by former 
Lieutenant Commander Robert A. Park, U. S. Naval Reserve, Navy 
Public Information Officer, Oklahoma City, but were received too 
late to be included in the list, ‘‘Oklahomans Win Navy Crosses,’’ 
published in The Chronicles, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (Summer, 1946), 
pp. 219-21: Lieut. John William Padberg, USNR, 1209 N. W. 47th 
St., Oklahoma City; Lieut. (jg) Roy N. Bean, USNR, 3323 Tangley 
Road, Houston, Texas. (Born at Norman). 


A CoRRECTION 


In The Chronicles of Oklahoma from summer, 1946, there is an 
error that should be noted. In the necrologies, ‘‘ John Joseph Shea’’ 
and ‘‘Thomas Fenlon Shea,’’ by R. H. Hudson, the writer’s home 
city was listed as Tulsa. Judge Hudson has had his home at Bartles- 
ville for many years. In the article on ‘‘Joseph Henry Lumpkin 
King’’ by Robert L. Williams, appearing in this number of The 
Chronicles (page 265), special note is given to Judge Hudson’s career 
in Oklahoma. 


DeatH or WALTER B. McCown, VETERAN STATE INDIAN SERVICE 


OFFICIAL 


Walter B. McCown, former Superintendent of the Kiowa Indian 
Agency at Anadarko, died in Wesley Hospital, Oklahoma City, on 
July 21, 1946, after a two weeks’ illness of heart disease. Mr. Me- 
Cown was appointed Superintendent of the Kiowa Indian Agency 
in April, 1932, having been in the U. S. Indian Service since 1911 
and having served in positions in South Dakota, in the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Agency at Concho, Oklahoma, and in the Osage Agency at 
Pawhuska. He had recently moved to Oklahoma City from Ana- 
darko, after his appointment on June 17, 1946, as Director of the 
new District Office (No. 5) of the U. S. Indian Service, established 
in Oklahoma City, five district offices in the service having recently 
been set up in the United States in efforts to decentralize Indian 
Service work away from Chicago and move the functioning of the 
offices closer to the field. Mr. McCown is survived by his wife, 
Marie McCown, of Oklahoma City; two sons, Clifton L. McCown 
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(112 N. W. 32nd St., Oklahoma City) and Walter B. McCown, Jr. 
(Duncan, Oklahoma) ; and a daughter, Mrs. M. C. Hoard, El Reno, 
Oklahoma. 


RETIREMENT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE FIVE 
Crviuizep TRIBES INDIAN AGENCY, MUSKOGEE 


A. M. Landman, Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes 
Indian Agency at Muskogee, retired from the U. S. Indian Service 
on August 31, 1946, and was succeeded in his position by W. 0. 
Roberts who was Superintendent of the Indian Agency at Pine 
Ridge, South Dakota. Mr. Landman had served as Superintendent 
of the Five Civilized Tribes Agency at Muskogee since 1931, having 
prior to that time been Superintendent at Pine Ridge Indian Agency. 
The Agency at Muskogee is one of the oldest organized in Oklahoma, 
having been established at Muskogee as the Union Agency in 1874. 
To-day its jurisdiction includes Eastern Oklahoma and 130 em- 
ployees stat‘oned at Muskogee, several Eastern Oklahoma towns, and 
Oklahoma City. 


TABLE OF LAND VALUES FOR ALLOTMENT OF LANDS IN THE 
CuHocTAW AND CHickAasaw Nations, 1902 


The following table of land values in the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations, at the time of allotment of lands in severalty before 
Oklahoma became a state, was transcribed from a photostatie copy 
of an original form sheet published by the Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes for reference by the general public. This photo- 
stat is part of an historical collection owned by Hon. L. B. Bobo of 
the State Land Department and was kindly loaned by him that this 
transcript might be typed: 


Department of the Interior, 
COMMISSION TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


Table Of Classification And Appraisement Of Lands In The 
Choctaw And Chickasaw Nations. 


The lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations have been appraised 
pursuant to the provisions of the act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, 
(82 Stat., L., 641). The schedule of appraisement being based upon the 
classification of said hands heretofore made by the Commission, the fol- 
lowing table is designed to show the character of land included in the 
several classes and the appraised value now placed thereon: 


Class. Description. Appraised value 
per acre 
i Natural open, bottom Jando ccs ceetsace $6 50 


2(a) Cleared bottom land 
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Bmocnromacke prairie dand iene sa alors. fe oe 6 50 


3 Bottom land covered with timber and thickets. (If the 
timber is of commercial value, it will be appraised separately).... 6 50 


54(a) Best prairie land other tham black 2... ccc .cccccccccccccecccosecseeeeccccccn---cs 6 00 
PAD etORuGia IANG,  HODIGGE tO OV ELLIO W wc ialecceccsceceteceee ace cceceseceese- =<... cs 5 50 
Saporwairio Jand, Amooth and tillable —..s.....:....0c.....0............... 5 00 
SOMES WaIID BANG, easily drainable. <_<. cccste coco eee occ 4 50 
EME) GADURI A GOR TS LE Re eat eee Oe ee en ee 4 00 
6(b) Upland with hard timber. (If the timber is of commercial 

value, it will” be ‘appraised separately) 2222.00 eset 3 25 
PREC Vas DEAT EIOM ATi Cac ere eee ee ee | 3 00 
Mi MOWeIie land Now easily Orainad lec -cs nq coc dc cccscce cc se clvacciss gsace neck 2 50 
ROMMEL Creat T TOA INhy Sen en Sees ae ea See SER 2 00 
PDA mer Uin an GeOCK VATA mae etr it = keh eR Me eee SM 1 50 
Bteypowamp. land, not. profitably drainable © 222. hoscecdeecln 1 00 
RU VGURLALeDAStUTO Lan wee tee er ee ee ee kal 1 00 
9(a) Sandy land with pine timber. (If the timber is of 

commercial value, it will be appraised separately) .....0000..0.. 75 
9(b) Mountain land with pine timber. (If the timber is of 

commercial value, it will be appraised separately) .....0.......2.. 50 
ch GNSS CERT Tes ee EW a LEM Re eet eS se BE SEN ee em ee eee 25 


The average value per acre of the land of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations is $3.254. and an allotment for a member consisting of 320 acres 
of the average allottable lands amounts to $1041.28. An allotment for a 
freedman, consisting of 40 acres of the average allottable lands, amvuunts to 
$130.16. 


The following table indicates the number of acres of land that will 
constitute an allotment in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations: 


Members. Freedmen. 


MPPLTIC ADD PAISEU: Ly 90.0 ac. «conta ca cerca cre nerenntrensntanetnarece 160.19 acres. 20.02 acres. 
mancrappraised at» 6.002.222. Aen 173.55 acres. 21.69 acres. 
TTC IST AIS CO gEU, OO sa re ance eee 180.32 acres. 23.67 acres. 
MAD PT AIS i. 6000 oe ncaa sects cresensearenacerane 208.26 acres. 26.03 acres. 
Taos Dinjehgss lei he ¢ £al ee 231.89 acres. 28.92 acres. 
Petey DE AIS CUM) LOU Sa oa on ese sec csse een anac wees 260.32 acres. 32.54 acres. 
WEI MADOCAISCE. EL) (bok Ocean ccs cece cnet eer nena oon a noneae 320.39 acres. 40.04 acres. 
biel spp era Ter Gye SA ee eee ee eee 347.09 acres. 43.38 acres. 
He AO PTAIseG eek, 5006s aa oak nec recene en 416.51 acres. 52.06 acres. 
Tusshevs) goog gee (skeet a O-PS eee eee 520.64 acres. 65.08 acres. 
MEU ALISOC (etn scene aac orn as sen esacese poet enn 694.19 acres. 86.77 acres. 
TEPEpIG LD TER Dy Whegpee SVE Lats ae IW 11 a ee 1041.28 acres. 130.16 acres. 
erate DDPAISCC wats eke Oscer set siete oa aca ceee ocaasesenesore 1388.37 acres. 173.54 acres. 
Mandeappraised. at © .b0M 2222 2082.56 acres. 260.32 acres. 
Tiaep ace fey ap ap eee b SSKeL0 GN ria G71 ee ee se mene 4165.12 acres. 520.64 acres. 


peg en. eh ; Si pee 

Upon application to this Commission plats will be furnished to mem- 
bers and freedmen, covering the land which they purpose to select as their 
allotments, and by reference to the above table the appraised value thereof 


can be determined. 
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Classification and appraised value has been made as to tracts of 
forty acres or quarter section subdivisions. 


No allotments will be made of lands in tracts of less than ten acres 
or a quarter of a quarter of a quarter of a section. 


COMMISSION TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


Tams Bixby 
Acting Chairman. 


Muskogee, Indian Territory, December 6, 1902. 


Fine SALES ON THE FoREMAN HISTORIES 


The first printing of Grant Foreman’s The Last Trek of the 
Indians, a review of which appeared in The Chronicles for summer 
(1946), pp. 282-33, was exhausted almost two months after its ap- 
pearance off the press of the University of Chicago in 1946. Owing to 
shortage of paper, the second printing will not be out until next year. 
Doctor Foreman’s A History of Oklahoma (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1942) also had a fine sale and is now in its second 
priating. Mrs. Grant Foreman’s Indians Abroad (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1943) was brought out by the Govern- 
ment during World War II in a special edition of 80,000 copies for 
distribution to the Armed Forces, the only Oklahoma book to receive 
this distinction. 


The following special historical notes have been submitted by 
Doctor Foreman for publication in The Chronicles: 


(1) RAILROAD COMPANY TO BE INCORPORATED BY THE FIVE 
CIVILIZED TRIBES AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


After the Civil War, treaties made with the Five Civilized Tribes pro- 
vided for building railroads through their country. The Indians resisted 
efforts of eastern capitalists to invade their country, and before any other 
steps were taken the Indians themselves took the lead in this field of 
enterprise. To this end plans were made for the organization of a com- 
pany to be made up of Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes. In order to 
implement the movement with necessary facilities, a bill was introduced 
in congress for incorporating this company. 


This company was to consist of members of the five i 
inhabiting the Indian Territory, viz:—Cherokees, Chicknea wanna 
Choctaws, and Seminoles. This railroad was to be the link connecting the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston Railroad and the Missouri River 
Fort Scott and Gulf Railrcad, the Central Indian Railroad to begin at the 
northern boundary of the Indian Territory, extending through the same a 
distance of 300 miles to Preston, on the Red River. The Indians asked no 
subsidies of the government, but planned to build the road themselves 
Section three provided “that the Secretary of the Intericr, for and in be- 
half of said nations, is hereby authorized to subscribe to the stock of said 
road after said nations shall signify, through acts of their several national 
councils or legislatures, their assent and desire for the same, so much as 
the said naticns respectively may deem proper of the funds “now held or 
which may hereafter be held by the government of the United States for 
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their use and benefit. Now, for the purpose of enabling said nations-to 
pay subscriptions they may be willing to make to said road, the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and required to pay over the amounts 
of said subscriptions as may fall due, to the officer of said railroad com- 
Pany authorized to receive the same.” 


The names of the incorporators of the company given in the first 
section of the bill were Lewis Downing, William P. Ross, Stand Watie, 
Arch. Scraper, J. P. Davis, Houston Benge, William P. Adair, Clement N. 
Vann, Samuel Smith, J. A. Scales, William P. Boudinot, James Vann, RK. C. 
Boudinot, J. W. Washbourne, Charles E. Watie, Rich. Fields, John Vann, 
Dan. KE. Ross, Thomas B. Wolfe, John B. Jones, of the Cherokee nation, 
and D. N. McIntosh, Samuel Checote, Geo. Stidham, Sanford Perryman, 
Coweta Micco, James Smith, Timothy Barnett, Wash Grayson and Pleas- 
ant Porter, of the Creek nation; John Jumper, John Brown and John 
Chupco of the Seminole nation; Sampson Folsom, D. C. Harkins, Peter 
_ Folsom, A. Wright, Forbes Leflore and Tandy Walker of the Choctaw 
nation; and Holmes Colbert and Douglas H. Cooper of the Chickasaw 
nation, and all such other persons who shall or may be associated with 
them, 


(2) INDIAN PROTEST AGAINST THE “BATTLE OF THE WASHITA” 


Not long after the so-called “Battle of the Washita’” (November 27, 
1868), members of the Five Civilized Tribes undertook to express to the 
officials in Washington their indignation at what they believed to be an 
unjustifiable slaughter of helpless Indians. To this end they addressed a 
communication to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs reading as follows: 


“The undersigned delegates and representatives of the Cherokee, Creek 
and Choctaw nations, appeal to the Government of the United States, through 
you, for a fair and thorough investigation of the recent ‘battle’ between 
the United States regular troops under command of Gen. Custer and 
Black Kettle’s band of Indians, men, women and children. 


“We are informed and believe that this ‘battle’, which has been 
heralded through the press from one end cf the land to the other, as a 
great victory over hostile Indians, was in reality a brutal massacre of 
friendly Indians, and that of the 103 officially reported killed more than 
one-half were women and children. Information has reached us, also, 
that some of the slain were Cherokees, who were in company with Black 
Kettle’s band for the purpose of trade and traffic; Cherokees, too, who had 
done good service for the cause of the Union in the late war. Further than 
this, we learn that Black Kettle and these same Indians had just returned 
from Fort Cobb, where they had been received and treated as ‘friendly 
Indians’ by the United States authcrities there, and were at the time of 
the attack resting in confident assurance of the protection and good will 
of the government. 


“While we do not assert positively the truth of the foregoing state- 
ments, we believe them to be true and have taken steps to procure re- 
liable proof therecf. Will not the government of the United States, as 
the guardian of its Indian wards, do as much? The following facts are 
undisputed, however, and alone ought to command a rigid examination 
of the matter.— 


“First—This band of Indians was under the lead of Black Kettle, a 
chief conspicuous among all the chiefs of the plains as the ‘friend cf the 
white man.’ It is alleged by some that he had recently become ‘disaffected’. 
In what solitary act had he shown his disaffection? 
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“Second—The battle took place in a portion of the Seminole nation 
ceded by the treaty of 1866, in the very heart of the Indian territory, and 
in that sectiun of the same which had been specitically provided by the 
government as the asylum and final home of those Indians. 


“Third—The Indians massacred by the troops of the United States were 
encumbered by their women and children and a large number of extra 
ponies, and a considerable amount of property not necessary and never 
used on the war path. 


“Justice to the Indians, we respectfully submit, requires that all the 
facts of this unfortunate affair shuuld be laid before the world. Very 
respectfully, your obedient servants.” 


CHEROKEE DELEGATES 

CHOCTAW DELEGATES 

CREEK DELEGATES. 
(With the full names of all the delegates). 


(3) PAYMENT FOR CREEK ORPHAN LANDS 


The Creek treaty of 1832 provided for setting aside twenty sections of 
Creek land to be sold and the proceeds set apart for 598 Creek orphans 
who had no other lands and no one to represent them. This money 
was to be paid to the orphans on their arrival in Indian Territory. How- 
ever, when the money was realized, it was diverted to other purposes and 
payment was not made to the orphans for fifty years after the obligation 
was assumed by the government; and in 1883, when the payment was 
finally consummated, 573 of those for whose benefit the provision was 
made had died, and only twenty were still living. The money therefore 
went to the heirs of those who were originally entitled to it. 


This money, amounting to $205,821.58, was paid out late in the winter 
of 1882-83, at Muskogee; $30,821.58 was in silver which filled six kegs, and 
$175,000 was in currency. The silver weighed 1875 pounds, making a load 
for a four-horse government team. The palance was retained in the sub- 
treasury in St. Louis. That shipped to Muskogee for payment to the 
Indians was handled by the Adams Express Company, which collected 
$235.00 for its services. 


(4) ARAPAHO LAND LEASE PAYMENT 


About the same time as the Creek Orphan payment, payment was made 
to the Arapaho Indians of $31,000, which accrued from cattle leases on 
their land. This money, all in silver dollars, was shipped in five boxes 
weighed nearly 2000 pounds, and was forwarded from Caldwell, Kansas, 
in a mule wagon guarded by an Indian escort. 


When the wagon reached the agency the scene was described as 
exciting. The money was counted out on a long table in piles of $10.00 
each. Every Indian man, woman and child entitled to a share was fur- 
nished a ticket. When a number was called, the Indian presenting it was 
paid; it was difficult to restrain them, so eager were the Indians to secure 
such a pile of silver as they had never seen or dreamed of. It required 
two days to complete the payment. y 
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(5) FORT GIBSON ABANDONED 


In October, 1875, the abandoned Fort Gibscn was again garrisoned by 
one company of infantry and one troop of cavalry. The commandant at 
that time was Major J. J. Upham, who for a brief period acted as Indian 
Agent for what afterward became known as Union Agency at Muskogee. 


(6) “BIG JOHN” WEST, CHEROKEE 


Attending the United States Court at Fort Smith in February, 1883, 
was Capt. J. C. West, a Cherokee Indian of Canadian District. The news- 
papers said of him that he was six feet five inches tall, and weighed 201 
pounds, and that he was the smallest of four sons of the late “Big John” 
West. Big John was said to be six feet, seven and three-quarters inches 
tall, weighed 245 pounds, “and so great was his strength that one blow 
was sufficient to kill an ordinary man.” It was said in the press also 
[probably apccryphal] that “a special law was passed by the Cherokee 
Council providing that Big John must strike with the open hand if he 
had occasion to hit any one; and if he violated this and struck a man with 
his fist, it would be considered assault with intent to kill, and that he 
should be charged for such offence.” Big John died in 1876, survived by 
three brothers and one sister, the latter being six feet tall. William West, 
Sheriff cf Canadian District, was six feet four inches tall, and weighed 
225 pounds. His two brothers were over six feet tall and each weighed 
more than 200 pounds. 


(7) NAVIGATION ON ARKANSAS RIVER 


In the spring of 1882, the snag boat Wichita could not ascend the Arkan- 
sas River higher than the mouth of the Cimarron. She drew 14 inches of 
water, and as there was only six inches at that point, the Wichita was held 
there for more than six weeks. 


(8) CATTLE ROUND-UP, 1882 


In the spring of 1882 a big cattle roundup was held near Muskogee. 
More than 100 cattle owners and cowboys from as far north as Kansas had 
“cut in” to secure his share of 2000 cattle grazing over a tract 30 by 40 
miles in extent. 


(9) ASBURY MISSION BURNED 


Asbury Mission near the present Eufaula was burned on September 24, 
1881, causing 100 students to scatter to their homes, and G. W. Stidham of 
Eufaulo offered his home as a residence for the children and mission. 


(10) FUNERAL EXPENSES FOR WILLIAM PENN ADAIR 
In December 1880 the Cherokee Council provided $1700.00 to defray the 


expenses of the return to the Indian Territory of the remains of the late 
Assistant chief, William Penn Adair, who had recently died in Washington. 


(11) POSTAL RECEIPTS, FIRST POST OFFICES IN OKLAHOMA 


In 1830, according to early official records, the post office called Canton- 
ment Gibson (Fort Gibson), located in what was then called part of Arkan- 
sas Territory, reported postal receipts of $281.86, more than Little Rock, 
$248.24, or any other post office in Arkansas Territory. At Miller Court- 
house, near the present line between McCurtain and Choctaw counties, 
older than Cantonment Gibson post office, receipts had dwindled to 


$23.81. 
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Banks, John. A Short Biographical 
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Beard, Mary R. Woman as Force in 
History. New York: Macmillan Co.., 
1945. Pp. 369. 


Burrell, Charles E. A History of Prince 
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Va.: The Williams Printing Co., 1922. 
Pp. 408. 


Burbank, E. A. Burbank among the 
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Printers, 1944. Pp, 232. 
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OFFICIAL FLAGS OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES 


The Custodian of the Confederate Memorial Room in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, Mrs. Helen M. Gorman, has called the at- 
tention of the Editor to a brief article, ‘‘The Official Flags of The 
Confederate States of America,’’ by Mrs. Frank F. Jones, published 
under the Historical Department of The United Daughters of the 
Confederacy Magazine for July, 1946 (Vol. IX, No. 7, pp. 5-7). 
This gives excerpts from an earlier article, ‘‘Flags of the Confed- 
eracy,’’ by Judge Walter A. Montgomery of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, published in Confederate Veteran for May, 1916 (Vol. XXIV, 
No. 5, pp. 196-8). Based upon the minutes of the Journal of the 
Congress of the Confederate States, Judge Montgomery prefaced 
his article with the following statement: ‘‘The first flag, generally 
known as the Stars and Bars, was adopted by the Provisional Con- 
gress at Montgomery, Ala., on March 4, 1861; the second one, at 
Richmond, Va., on May 1, 1863; and the third, at Richmond on 
February 4, 1865, at regular sessions of the Congress.’’ Judge Mont- 
gomery further gave a brief history of the Confederate Battle Flag 
which was not officially adopted as a national flag, by the Congress. 
The cover design of The United Daughters of the Confederacy Mag- 


azine is unique in that it carries facsimiles of these four Confederate 


flags. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


USDA Manager of American Agriculture. By Ferdie Deering. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1945. Pp. xvi, 213. LIllus- 
trations, Tables and Charts, Appendix. $2.50.) 


Mr. Deering has been long in the newspaper business world. He 
has been for ten years and is now the editor of the important farm 
paper The Oklahoma Farmer Stockman. 


The author’s announced purpose in writing this book is to in- 
fluence a complete and drastic reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture. Very few of any of the functions and services now 
supplied and performed by its various Bureaus and Divisions are 
recommended to be discontinued. His pet peeve, stated and repeated 
again and again with the monotony of dripping water, is what is 
called unnecessary duplication, overlapping authority, divided re- 
sponsibility and consequent inefficiency. The treatment of the ma- 
terial used more nearly supports the predicate of mismanagement 
of American agriculture by the Department since 1932 arising out 
of and on account of inept organization and the following of prac- 
tices of doubtful value. 


The author does not charge the United States Department of 
Agriculture with the exercise of the power of management by direc- 
tive land use regulations. He supports his dictum by pointing out 
a certain indirect approach made by the Department in its attempts 
to regulate the production of basic crops and products by penalties, 
bounties, parity payments and subsidies, plus payment for specified 
land use practices. Viewed from this standpoint the author makes 
out a good case. The book is a first class statistical report, including 
the historical background of the Department of Agriculture. 


The vein of discussion is indicated sharply by the chapter titles, 
namely: (1) When to Sow and When to Reap; (2) Streamlined 
Duplication; (3) He Who Holds the Pocketbook; (4) The Needle 
and the Haystack; (5) The Number One Problem; (6) Famine of 
Plenty; (7) Uncle Sam, the Farmers’ Banker; (8) Scientifie Police-— 
men; (9) Special Services for Particular Needs; (10) Education 
ro Information; (11) The New USDA; (12) Tomorrow’s Agricul- 
ure. 


Chapter Five, ‘‘The Number One Problem,’’ deals with the 
subject of soil conservation. The crying physical facts of devasta- 
tion by erosion points up the picture threatening the continuation 
of America as a great agricultural nation. If our civilization de- 
clines and falls on account of erosion it will result from the fallacy 
of straight row tillage. Application of a complete land use program 


- 
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is the answer to the probem. The question is of course how to ac- 
complish the tremendous task. Mr. Deering says that the USDA is 
the logical sponsor for this great work. He is skeptical, not to say 
critical, that the Department is organized to get the job done. He 
assumes that everyone everywhere is conservation minded, but that 
the required leadership is lacking. 


_ Most of the states have adopted a partially uniform soil conserva- 
tion district law. Vital technical assistance has been restricted by 
the Department to state law organized districts. These districts are 
administered by farmer committees; likewise, the AAA. The author 
approves the farmer committee control system but is of the opinion 
it is not genuine. As matters now stand, parties not within organized 
conservation districts, who may be ready, willing and even anxious 
to adopt full soil management farm plans are handicapped to secure 
necessary technical assistance. The inference is that the author 
charges most, if not all of the trouble, to misfit organization and 
ascribes little, if any, cause to conditions produced by the war. 


Mr. Deering’s investigation and research of the USDA has been 
full and quite complete, but not with happy results. The reader 
gets the impression that his criticisms are sometimes not constructive. 
For instance, on page 88 in a detailed conversation between one 
Smith and a certain not named or located County Agent is found 
the following dialog: 


“Who can I get to run the lines?” Smith asked. 

“Well, I’d do it if I could,” the agent said. “But I don’t have a level. 
You might be able to get the vocational agriculture teacher down at 
the consolidated school to do it for you. He has a level. Joe Green, 
a farmer who lives over on the other side of town about three miles, 
has a level, too, and does some work.” 


So it seems there was no scarcity of levels. Yet, where one was 
naturally and reasonably to be expected, there wasn’t any. The text 
does not indicate that this may have been an isolated case of derelic- 
tion on the part of the county agent. On the contrary, the story is 
no doubt related to illustrate a lack of efficiency from divided re- 
sponsibility. Or is it a demonstration of a person believing what 


he wants to hear? 


The book points the way, but where? If toward a more intelli- 
gent land use, certainly it is not definite. The diagnosis of this 
agricultural doctor may be said to be too general and the remedy 
not specific. However, he lands on both feet at the finish and 
concludes the discourse on the high note of optimism. In the face 
of depleted fertility, loss of soil, sub-marginal areas, abandoned farm 
lands and continuing erosion, the author predicts increasingly greater 
American agricultural production. He seemingly discounts the wast- 


‘age of land resources, that an alarming portion of the fertile top 


soil from American farm lands has gone to the mud banks, the 
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bayou bottoms, the river deltas and to mingle with the sands of the 
sea, and the end is not yet. On how the farmer will move on to 
greener pastures he pins his faith to a better know-how. 


This writing does not put its finger on the heart of the philoso- 
phy of land husbandry: that the heritage of the land belongs to 
future generations as well as to the present; exhibits no love of the 
soil in the romantic sense of the ecologic balance and relation between 
the flora and fauna and their environment; nor except by empty 
phrase does it touch a sympathetic understanding of the dependence 
of all creature life on the land. 


W. E. Rice* 
Red Rock, Oklahoma. 


Zack Jones, Fisherman-Philosopher. By Helen Swift. (Chicago: 
A. Kroch And Son, Publishers, 1944. Pp. 225. Cloth $3.00.) 


There has come to the editor’s desk a very pleasing volume 
which would give zest and delight to any reader who pays devotion 
to the God of out-of-doors. It comes from the pen of Helen Swift, 
daughter of Gustavus F. Swift, founder of the world famous 
packing house, bearing his name. s 


The book is just what it says in its title: the life story (largely 
put forth in his own babbling tongue) of Zack Jones, a fisherman in 
the Wisconsin country of Lae Verd. Northern Wisconsin as one 
knows well, who has enjoyed the privilege of a visit to that region 
of the state where beautiful blue lakes, fed by cool, purling streams 
are spotted with pine, larch and shimmering aspen and thousands 
of wild flowers, offers summer and autumn visitors a veritable 
paradise. 


_There, on a glorious September day, Miss Swift took up a thread 
of life which moved through forty years of vivid experiences. These 
experiences woven through the lives of the plain fisher folk around 
the little hamlet, on Lac Verd, were as calm and sweet as the sky 
blue waters of the lake. They are as appetizing as ‘‘the odor of 
boiling coffee and sizzling bacon.’’ The author gives her first im- 
pression of Lac Verd: 


For a moment I felt a bit guilty but soon forgot it in the bea 

uty of 
scene, The snowy cloth made a dazzling contrast to the sive sei 
grass, the fallen leaves and the glints of sunshine. Below us was the 
rocky ere and the neal lake withcut a shadow upon it. The cloth 
was set with quaint china, green and white; each di : 
Saieek one sh a scene of the hotel 


*W. E. Rice is Field Supervisor, Soil Conservation Division, State Land De- 


partment. He was formerly District Judge of Noble and K i i 
graduate of the University of Kansas. Biarecun aed T- 
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There are three boys standing about the writer on that day, 
sons of an old fisherman: Amos, Zachariah and Joshua. But it was 
Zack—Zack Jones—that won the heart and confidence of Miss Swift. 
_A strange, lonely, lank boy with defective speech, no education, but 
trustworthy, honest, brave and faithful as a soul can be. 


All through the book, it is Zack Jones, his kindness, his shrewd 
understanding of fish, his vital love of birds, his pleasure in the 
skies, the hills and streams and above all his intuitive understanding 
of human nature, which the author gives to her readers. 


The style is so simple, the characters are so quiet and true, the 
outdoors so alluring that you walk beside the author through all the 
summers and autumns of forty years and enjoy this Wisconsin 
country and its people and feel with her the beauty and glory of 
the life of Zack Jones as she concludes: 


The years that I had kzown him drifted through my mind like kaleido- 
scopic pictures: the skinny bare-foot boy, with his sunny smile; the tall 
lank youth, shouldering responsibility before his time; the portly awk- 
ward man, with a sensitive nature, rarely shown to anyone; the honesty 
and justice in all his dealings; his ability to look on the bright side of 
almost every question—and now, a discouraged Zack. I recalled the little 
drab village, as I first knew it, and the changes which had taken place. 


Spring came and we returned to Pebble Beach; but not to Zack. We 
fish now with the sons of Amos, Joshua and Zack. Amos, the eldest of 
the three, although now old, is still called the best fisherman on the lake. 
The younger generation, although uninteresting, is popular. But the waters 
of the lake have lost their charm for me since the spirit of the lake, my 
trusted companion, is not here to guide me. 


The volume is bound in light blue cloth, the type is clear and 
easy to the reader’s eyes. The book will repay the reader, whether it 
lies upon the office desk, is placed in the library where youth like to 
read of fishing and boating, or is taken for idle reading on an ex- 
cursion to streams, lake or mountain. 


Charles Evans. 


Oklahoma Historical Soctety. 
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NECROLOGIES 


HOWARD SEARCY 
1876-1946 


Howard Searcy, widely known resident and civic leader of Wagoner, 
Oklahoma, died at his home on Sunday, February 10, 1946, at the age of 
seventy years. Funeral services conducted by the Reverend A. S. Cameron 
were held in the First Methodist Church in Wagoner, on February 13. 
Interment was in Elmwood Cemetery. 


He was born in Hunnewell, Kansas, and educated in Winfield, Kansas, 
coming to Wagoner from that City in 1908. Two years before this time, 
he had married Miss Pearl C. Moyer of a pioneer family of Woods County, 
Oklahoma. Mrs. Searcy preceded her husband in death less than a year.l 
The couple had no children, Mr. Searcy’s nearest surviving kin being some 
nieces, nephews, and cousins, 


During his forty-three years’ residence in Wagoner, Mr. Searcy had 
been engaged in the abstract and insurance business, at the time of his 
death, and for many years past, having served as the President of the 
‘Wagoner County Abstract Company. He served a term as President of 
the Oklahoma Title Association in 1927-28 and, at the time of his death, 
was a member of its Board of Directors. 


He took great interest in the history of Wagoner County and Okla- 
homa. His wife, also, was greatly interested in historical matters, serving 
at the time of her death as State Regent for the Oklahoma Sceiety of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. Together, Mr. and Mrs. Searcy 
had made many pilgrimages to historic places in Oklahoma. 


Though a member of no church or fraternal organization, Mr. Searcy 
was a man of sincere beliefs and strong friendships, and especially loyal 
to his City and State. He gave freely of his means to religious, civic, and 
charitable causes, and his private benefactions were many. Bspecially was 
he noted for his willingness to give advice and aid in title and insurance 
matters, without cost, to rich and poor alike. 


In his will, after providing for relatives, he left substantial sums to 
three churches in Wagoner. He left his interests in the insurance and 
abstract business to partners who had been associated with him for many 
years, 


Wagoner, Oklahoma . By JIM BIGGERSTAFF. 


1A biography, “Mrs. Howard Searcy, 1877-1945,” by Howard Searcy appea ae 
in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 1 (Spring, 1946), pp. 1516. : 


HOWARD SBHARCY 
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EARL WESTWOOD SINCLAIR 
Allied News Photo, New York. 
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HARLE WESTWOOD SINCLAIR 
1874-1944 


Earle Westwood Sinclair, son of John and his wife, Phoebe Sinclair, 
was born in Wheeling, West Virginia, on May 5, 1874. 


In 1884 he came with his parents to Independence, Kansas, where he 
attenaed the pubiic schools and then the Northern Indiana Normal. School 
at. Valparaiso. 


Later he was in the employ of a lumber company in St. Louis. He 
Was one ot the early Mid-Continent picneers in the Petroleum industry 
througn his connecticn in 1lyv4 with the inaependence Gas Company and 
other organizations. in 1908 he was one of the organizers and became 
cashier or the state Bank of Commerce, Independence, Kansas, later con- 


BOlidated with the First National Bank of Inaependence, ot which he. be- 


came Vice-President in 1910. 


A larger field of activity and responsibility opened for him when in 
1913 he became a Director and Vice-President of the Exchange National 
Bonk of Tuisa and continued in that capacity until Feb, 11, 1916, when he 
became President, succeeding the late P. J. White. On May 19, 1921 he 
resigned as President oi the Exchange National Bank of ‘l‘uisa to become 
assovlated with the Sinciair Consolidated Oil interest in New York. Ags 
President of the kxchange National bank of Tulsa he not only discharged 
the ordinary duties oi a bank President but also was the adviser and friend 
ot many wio sought his aid in the development not only of the oil industry 
but aiso of many UkKiahoma undertakings. His never failing encourage- 
ment to many men and activities of the State will long be remembered, 


In February, 1916, he, with others, was elected a member of the build- 
ing committee which pianned and successtully carried out the erection of 
the new bank and oifice building of the Hxchange National Bank of Tulsa 
at the corner or ishird & Boston Streets in Tuisa. This was the tirst unit 
of what is now the magnilicent Naticnal Bauk of Tulsa building at the 
same location, completed in the fall of 1917, when the Wxchange National 
Bank ot ‘i‘ulsa moved trom the crowded quarters at Second & Main Street 
to occupy the beautiiul and commodious banking room cn the ground floor 
of the new building. ‘the otfice section of the building was promptly oc- 
cried mainly by oil companies as tenants, a number of. whom have. con- 
tinuously maintained their cftices in the building which in. later years 
was greatly enlarged. Through the interests given the bank by moving 
into the new quarters, the business of the bank extended very rapidly. 
The deposits of the Exchange National Bank increased from the time Mr. 
Sinclair first became associated with it from $1,885,374.00 to $243,200,697.00 
at the time he resigned the Presidency of the bank and removed to New 


York City. 


While in Tulsa he was a member of the Tulsa Country Club, the Pe- 
troleum Club, the Chamber cf Commerce, and other organizations, After 
going to New York he became Vice-President of Sinclair Consolidated | Oil 
Company and was also chairman of the Executive and Finance’ Committee 
of that organization and President of Sinclair Refining Company and for 
the last few years prior to his death he had been a Director of the American 


Petroleum Institute. ; 


In July, 1918, it became evident to Mr. Sinclair that there was a 
growing need and demand in the Tulsa area for Trust services and he 
at that time, together with the late R. M. McFarlin, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and H. L. Standeven, County Judge of Tulsa County, 
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vent to St. Louis and investigated the details of the organization and 
operation of Trust Companies in that city. When they returned Judge 
Standeven resigned from the bench and aidec in the formation of tne 
first trust company in Tulsa, Oklahoma, The Exchange Trust Company, 
of which Mr. Sinclair became President in addition to being President of 
the Exchange National Bank. Judge Standeven became its Vice-President 
and Trust Officer. 


When announcement was made in May, 1921 that Mr. Sinclair had 
resigned his position as President of the Exchange National Bank of Tulsa 
to go to New York the news of his resignation and removal came as a 
distinct shock to the citizenship of Tulsa, because during the period of his 
residence and business activities in that city, he had contributed greatly 
to the development and up-building of the community. 


He was familiar with the problems of men engaged in the oil industry 
and upon becoming associated with the Exchange National Bank em- 
phasized the desires of that institution to serve the rapidly growing busi- 
ness in providing essential operating and development funds. He was a 
modest and unassuming man and was beloved by everyone who knew 
him and his untimely death caused a distinct loss to the various organi- 
zations with which he was connected and to the many people with whom 
he was associated in his various business enterprises and to the people 
of the communities in which he had resided and to the up-building of 
which he had contributed so much of his time and means. Since 1921 
Mr. Sinclair had been associated with his brother, Harry F. Sinclair, as 
an officer and director of the Sinclair Companies, and the Sinclair Oil 
Ccrporation, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. After his death, upon 
mction duly seconded and carried by a unanimous and rising vote, the 
directors adopted the following Memorial to the late E. W. Sinclair:— 


*“HARLE WESTWOOD SINCLAIR 
“President, Sinclair Refining Company 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Sinclair Oil Corporation 


“By the death on Sept. 21, 1944 of Karle Westwood Sinclair, we have 
lost an associate who for nearly a quarter century has occupied with 
distinction the highest positions in our organization. 


“He was with us in the formative stages of our growth and from that 
period to the day of his passing he was a force for all that was con- 
structive: a moderator in the hest sense of that word and a ecunsellor 
~vhose aid and advice were constantly sought by his associates. 


“Of the thousands who mourn his death. it may be truly said that 
their most enduring memory cf this man will be his kindliness, his friend- 
ship and the understanding that he gave to them in generous measure. 
He was unceasing in his search for all that was good in the many and 


Mi ae Rear of his life and so deserved and won universal regard and 
respect. 


and be it further 


“RESOLVED, that a copy of this memortal be engrossed and tendered 
to members of his family in testimony of affecticnate esteem for our fel- 


low member and of the sorrow we share with them in the great loss we 
hae sustained.” 


He was united tn marriage in 1902 to Blanche Stich at Independence, 
Kansas, who survives him. To this union came two children, to-wit: 
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Kathleen (Mrs. Louis F. Bishop, Jr.) of New York City and John William 
Sinclair, with the Merchant Marines, both of whom survive him. He was 
also survived by his mother, Mrs. Phoebe Sinclair, of Pasadena, California, 
as well as his brother, Harry F. Sinclair. 


He was affiliated with the Republican Party, Member of the Presby- 
terian Church and of the following Clubs: Lotos, Metrcpolitan, Rocke- 
feller Center, Luncheon (New York); Maidstone, Devon Yacht (Easthamp- 
ton, Long Island). At the time of his death, which occurred on Sept. 21, 
1944, he resided at 300 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma By ROBERT W. KELLOUGH. 


ARTHUR LEE WALKER 
1879-1946 


Arthur Lee Walker was born December 16, 1879, in Johnsen County 
Texas, the son of Thomas Franklin Walker, who was born in Texas, and 
his wife, Cornelia Eveline Williams, who was born in Alabama. He 
was educated in the common schools of Texas where he engaged in 
banking and newspaper work, and was associated for a while with Brann’s 
Iconoclast at Waco and other newspapers, including such work at Fort 
Worth. 


After coming to Oklahoma he was President of State banks at Temple 
and Waurika and owner of three Southern Oklahoma Newspapers, to-wit: 
Waurila Democrat, Temple Tribune, and Randlett Enterprise. 


His first wife. Prudence Morgan Walker. passed away in 1915. After 
her death. in 1918, while residing at Oklahoma City, he married Mary 
Frances Kelly, who survives him, and they were residents of that city up 
until the time of his death. The following children came to that marriage: 
Art L. Walker. Jr. (IT), Rita Jane Walker, Helen Frances Walker, and 
Mary Louise Walker who died in 1936. 


Art L. Walker. Jr. (II) married Sylvia White, daughter of Mrs. James 
White and the late Tames White of Pensacola. The said Art L. Walker 
TT and his wife. Svlvia White. had three sons, Art L. Walker III, James 
White Walker, and Timothy Andrew Walker. 


The said Arthur Lee Walker Sr. (I) was fermerly an active member 
of the Masonic Lodge. and later hecame a member of the Catholic Church 


3 and ceased to be active in the Masonic order. 


<>. he" 


During the Session of the Fifth Legislature which convened on the 
5th dav of Janvary, 1915, he was Secretary to the speaker of the House 
of Renresentatives. Under Chanter 197, Session Laws 1915, under an Act 
entitled “Te Conserve Natural Gas in the State of Oklahoma to prevent 
waste thereof, provided for the equitable taking and purchase of same, 
and conferring authority on the Corporation Commission and nrescrihing 
penaltv for violation of this act and renealing certain acts and declaring 
an emergency”. he was appointed to crganize the oil and gas conservation 
denartment of said commission and perfected said organization, after 
which he resigned as head of said department to become private secretary 
to the Governor of the state and so continved until the death of Colenel 
Jack Love. member of the Corporation Commission, when he was anpointed 
bv said Governor to fill the vacancy resulting on the said Commission 
and at the exniration of said term he was a candidate for the office to 
succeed himself and elected at the general election in November 1918 for 
a term of six years and resigned in January 1923 to give attention to 
. private interests and other public matters. 
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For several years he had served as Secretary of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Cummission. On January 1, 1936 he became special representa- 
tive of the Prairie Vil & Gas Company in charge of public relations but 
in 1940 he resigned said position on account of ill health, 


He was prominent and a leader in Oklahoma State politics for more 
than two decades. He died late on Saturday, June 22, 1946 in Oklahoma 
City General Hvuspital. Funeral services were held at his residence at 
3023 Classen on Monday at 8:00 p. m. Mass was celebrated at 9:30 a. m., 
Tuesday in Our Lady’s Cathedral, and burial followed in Memorial Park 
Cemetery. He was an ideal and faithful husband and father and a loyal 
friend, ‘‘he State was deprived of an efficient and faithful public servant 
in his inactivity occasioned by his disability. He was one of the most 
efficient men ever in the public life of Oklahoma, and is worthy to have 
his name preserved in the history of the State to which he contributed so 
much in it’s organization and development. 


Durant, Oklahoma By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 


GEORGE STONE 
1867-1944 


George Stone, son of Job Stone and his wife Elizabeth Frances (Town- 
send) Stone, was born July 25, 1867 in Conway County, Arkansas, and 
died in Ukiahoma City, October 28, 1944. Interment was in ‘Tecumseh 
cemetery. 


George Stone’s family came from England to Pennsylvania at a very 
early date. One of the three brothers who came to America, Steven K. 
Stone married a Holland Dutch woman named Mienheidt. The one son 
of this marriage was James K. Stone who also married a Dutch girl named 
Knotts, and they were the grand-parents of the subject of this sketch. 
Their son Job Stune was born Aug. 17, 1820 in Green County, Pennsylvania. 
He emigrated to Arkansas in April, 1844, and married Elizabeth Frances 
Satterfield (a widow whose maiden name was Townsend) May 1, 1864 at 
Conway, Arkansas. The Townsend family came to Arkansas from S. Caro- 
lina, and were of Scottish blood. 


George Stone was the second son of this union. When he was a small 
boy his parents moved to Cave Springs, Benton county, Arkansas where he 
went to amon, ay grew to manhood. His mother died in 1877, and his 
ather in 4 e married Margaret F. Jones, daughter of Joseph Jon 
and Martha F. (Wilkerson) Jones. e ee 


To George and Margaret Stone were born nine children, only five of 
whom are now living. They moved from Conway Arkansas to Jchnson 
county Texas, in October 1893 where they lived five years and moved to 
Cleveland county, Oklahoma where he was engaged in farming and cattle 
raise: 


In January, 1902, he moved to Asher, Oklahoma and 
deputy sheriff. While serving in that capacity he was shoe ta Cpe Tee 
by a member of the Swafford gang, a group of outlaws who were giving 
much trouble to the community. He suffered from this wound during the 
rest of his life, and limped slightly as he walked. 


In 1904, he was elected Recorder for Pottawatomie County, and moved | 


his family to Tecumseh, which was then the count 

r J seat: Hi 
terms in that office. In February, 1913, he peodived an ona ae ae 
State School Land Department, which position he held until March 1 1916 
when he was appointed Steward of the Western Oklahoma Hospital at Fort 


ARTHUR LEE WALKER 


GEORGE STONE 


* 
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Supply, where he served for three years, then he moved to Oklahoma City 
and went into the insurance business, becoming an adjuster for fire losses. 
After the death of his wife, April 22, 1925 he again moved to Tecumseh 
where he was engaged in the insurance and real estate business until his 
~ health failed and he returned to Oklahoma City and made his home with 
his daughter, and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor P. Johnston. 


George Stone was a strong and forceful character who tcok an active 
part in community building, and in the affairs of the commonwealth. He 
and his wife were members of the Baptist Church, and supported the 
work of the denomination in a substantial way. Politically he was a 
Democrat, and stcod firmly for party policies and principles. He took 
an active part in the work of the Pottawatomie County Historical society, 
and realized the importance and value of records of pioneer days, and 
made valuable contributions to them. 


4 Children of Gecrge Stone and his wife now living include: Mrs. Taylor 
'P. Johnston, Oklahoma City; George W. Stone jr., U. S. Navy: Mrs. Paul 
Tanner, Houston, Texas; Mrs. L. A. Hamilton, Chicago, Illinois, Mrs. J. R. 
Hampton, Portland, Oregon. (The latter two daughters were two of the 
triplets bern October 26, 1905, one of which died at the age of six years.) 


Shawnee, Oklahoma By FLORENCE DRAKE. 
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PROGRAM 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OKLAHOMA Historica Society TO BE HELD 
IN THE MemoriAL Hau, KINGFISHER, OKLAHOMA 
Monpay, May 27, 1946 


Robert L. Williams, President, Presiding 


10:00 A. M. 
Business meeting called to order by Robert L. Williams, President. 
11:00 A. M. 
A group picture taken of the Board of Directors. 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon given by Chamber of Commerce. 
Recess and Visit in Kingfisher. 
1230 7P) Mee Progranti: 
Introduction of Speakers and Guests by Gecrge L. Bowman. 
Addresses of Welcome: 
W. D. Watts, Mayor of Kingfisher. 
Harold Hubbard, President of the Kingfisher Chamber of Commerce. 
Response to Welcome by Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour. 
“Karly History of Indian Territory,” by Judge Robert L. Williams. 
“Early History of Oklahoma Territory,” by Dr. E. E, Dale. 


“History of the Kingfisher Study Club, Oldest Women’s Organization 
in Oklahoma,” by Mrs. W. S. Whirlow. 

“Past and Present History of State Historical Society, Organized in 
Kingfisher on May 27, 1893,” by Dr. Charles Evans. 

Adjournment. 
This meeting commemorates the 53rd anniversary of the organiza- 
tion at Kingfisher, Oklahoma, of the Oklahcma Historical Society. 


Charles Evans, 
Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OKLAHOMA HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY MAY 27, 1946, KINGFISHER, OKLAHOMA. 


The Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society convened May 
May 27, 1946, at Kingfisher. Following registration of members and 


visitors, the President, Judge Robert L. Williams, called the meeting to 
order in Memorial Hall. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following Board 
Members present: Judge R. L. Williams, Hon. George L. Bowman, Dr. I. N. 
McCash, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Dr. E, E. Dale, Mrs. John R. Williams, 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn and Dr. Charles Evans, the Secretary. 


; The Staff Members present were: Mrs. J. G. Cubage, Miss Muriel H. 
Wright and Mrs. O. J. Cook. 


The President requested the Secretary to read a letter from Dr. Mc- 


Cash, asking to be excused at 1:00 o’clock because of other engagements. 
It was so ordered. 


The President asked for the Secretary’s report, which in substance 
was as follows: 


It is with regret that on May 10, I was called to Washington, D. C. to 
the bedside of my granddaughter, because of serious illness, which pre- 
vented my making a detailed report ten days before the assembling of this 
Board at its Annual Meeting, May 27, 1946. However, I place before you 
now an outline of all matters of importance: 


The provisions set forth by the Board in its meeting of April 22, 
1946 whereby the Secretary and President were authorized to buy a micro- 
film reader was carried out in so far as making and filing with the Board 
of Affairs a requisition, which they have not yet acted upon, Mr. Virgil 
Browne, Chairman, reports they were waiting for the filing of competi- 
tive bids. The Secretary has requested the Custodian of Newspapers, Mrs. 
Cook, to prepare a special number of documents, involving not mcre than 
$250.00 for the first filming. The request was in line with W. J. Peter- 
son’s motion at the April meeting. 


All donors mentioned in the Minutes of the April Meeting have been 
sent letters of thanks in appreciation for their gifts. Mr. George Fcrsythe 
was notified, as the Board directed, to secure material, etc., as set out in 
the Minutes of said meeting, for the railing in the statuary room, He 
said he would proceed to carry out the order. 


All papers, minutes, etc., pertaining to the gift of Mr. Thcmas J. 
Harrison of a tract of ground in Sec. 26, Twp. 19, Range 19, to the Society 
were filed for preservation. 


Mr. Lew Wentz was notified of the Board’s action inviting him to 
place his portrait in the Art Gallery of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
in line with motion made by Mr. H. L. Muldrow. 


All money authorized by the Board for expenses of Miss Muriel H. 
Wright to Washington was issued by appropriate voucher and Miss Wright 
has made the journey and returned to her work. 


Mrs. John R. Williams and the Secretary appointed to investigate the 
location or whereabouts of any of the silver service on the Battleship 
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Oklahoma at its sinking has been carefully attended to and the committee 
is ready to report. 


Mr. Aaron Tilley elected to succeed Mr. Malone as guard through 
a committee appointed by the President with authority to act—resigned 
on April 29, 1946 to take effect May 15, 1946 and upon the recommenda- 
tion of Mrs. Anna Korn, Mr. Frank Greer was presented to the committee 
composed of Judge Taylor, Mayor R. A. Hefner and the Secretary to take 
the place of Mr. ‘lilley when the Board met in Kingfisher to pass upon his 
selection. 


All of the departments have carried out their work since last report 
with fidelity and efficiency and reports in detail will be given by each 
to Members of the Board ten days before the meeting in July. 


Hon. Thomas J. Harrison made the motion that the Secretary’s re- 
port be accepted. Motion was seconded by Mrs. Korn and carried. 


Dr, Evans presented the attitude of the Board of Public Affairs in 
building the tunnel of the Historical Building as set forth in moneys pro- 
vided by the last legislature for that purpose. He said that after being 
pressed to a conclusion, the Beard of Public Affairs wrote a letter in 
which it stated: Due to a great rise of cost in materials and labor they 
would not be able to build the tunnel for $17,500. as set forth by legisla- 
tive appropriation that it would take twice that amount to build it now. 

Judge Williams presented to the Board the view that he believed the 
Board of Public Affairs should be given notice by the Board of Directors 
to have money transterred from the other items of appropriation made by 
the legislature such as light, repair, etc., and to push the work so they 
could have surer and better heat fur next winter in the Historical Build- 
ing. 


Motion was made by Mrs. Anna B. Korn that the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society accept the view of Judge Williams and 
the Board of Public Affairs be notified by the Secretary to that effect. 
The motion was seccnded by Hon. Thomas J. Harrison and carried. 


Dr. B. B. Chapman, History Department of the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, was recognized by the President. Dr. Chapman stated 
that due to a fire in the buildings in Washington, D. C., the regular census 
reports of 1890 of Oklah.ma Territory were destroyed, He further stated 
that these records were badly needed by the historians and researchers in 
the State and if the Board of the Oklahoma Historical Society would 
assist him he could secure micrcfilm copies of a special census taken for 
the original seven counties in 1890. 


Judge Williams stated the Oklahoma Historical Society would 

assis 
in assembling all papers and materials for niigro-timine such ened 
provided it did not cost the Society too much, 


Dr. E. E. Dale made Judge Williams’ statement into the f 
. . 0 
motion, The motion was seconded by Mrs. Korn and carried. aegis 


The Secretary read a letter he had received from the Ladie 
s Auxili 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States written by Mabelle 
A. White, Department Secretary of Oklahoma. 


Mrs. Korn made the motion that the Secretar i 
: y write a lette 
ke ee ee a to Miss White, telling her we carry an Oklakumnas wie 
ene ; at F 
pases st, but we invite the Auxiliary to work with us in this worthy 


The motion was seconded by Hon. George L. Bowman and carried 
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Judge Williams stressed the need of County histories. He suggested 
that we try and get a good detail history of every county in the State 
and that we start with the County of Kingfisher. 


_Dr. E. E. Dale stated that many of the students at the Oklahoma 
University wrote the history cf their county for their thesis in working 
out their Master’s Degree and like all histories, some are good and others 
too general to be of historic value. 


Dr. I. N. McCash made the motion that the Board of Directors of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society make an effort to get a complete history 
of every county in the state. 


The motion was seconded by Mrs. Korn and carried. 


The Secretary, Dr. Charles Evans, read a letter frcm the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, Washington, D. C. in regard to a marker for 
the grave of the late Nathaniel Pryor, it reads as follows: 


Mr. Charles Evans, Secretary 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Historical Building 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 
Dear Mr. Evans: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of recent date regarding a 
Government stcne to mark the grave of the late Nathaniel Pryor. 


There is enclosed an application form which should be completed and 
returned to this office whereupon steps will be taken to furnishing a 
marker for the above veteran’s grave. 


You are assured every consideration will be given the case, 
For the Quartermaster General: 


Sincerely yours, 
George M. McVeigh 
1st Lt., QMC 
Assistant. 


On mction of George L. Bowman, the meeting stood adiourned. Dur- 
ing the recess a group picture was made of the Board of Directors, also, 
@ group picture of all members attending the morning business session. 
At 12:00 Noon members and visitors were guests at a luncheon given by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


K Hon. George L. Bowman acted as toastmaster and introduced Mr. C. P. 
Wickmiller, Mr. Jchn Chamberlain and Mr. O. E. Brewster. These gentlemen 
made the run in ’89 and Mr. Wickmiller is a charter member of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, joining two days after it was organized in 
Kingfisher, May 27, 1893. 


From 1:00 o’clock to 1:30 o’clock there were cars to take the visitors 
and members on a tcur visiting the historical places of Kingfisher, among 
which was the beautiful cemetery in which are buried three of the mem- 
bers who were present at the organization of the State Historical Society 
in Kinefisher on May 27, 1893. to-wit: Hon. Abram J. Seay, a member and 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Oklahoma 
from the date of its organization on May 23, 1890 until the fall of 1891. 
He became Governor of Oklahoma Territory on February 1, 1892 and held 
that office until May, 1897, when he was succeeded by Governor Renfrow. 
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He died December 22, 1915 with interment in the Kingfisher cemetary. 
J. L. Admire of the “Kingfisher Press” and J. C. Roberts, then Mayor of 
Kingfisher but a resident of Enid at the time of his death, were also mem- 
bers present at the organization of the Historical Society. 


The afternoon program started at 1:30 o’clock with Hon. George L. 
Bowman presiding. 


Miss Anne Mary Bentley, Oklahoma City, delighted the audience with 
her rendition of Paderewski’s Chopin Polonaise. 


Addresses of welcome were given by W. D. Watts, mayor and Harold 
Hubbard, President of the Chamber of Commerce. Historical talks on the 
Indian Territcry, Oklahoma Territory, Kingfisher Study Club, and the 
Historical Society were made by Judge Robert L. Williams, President; 
Dr. E. E. Dale, Mrs. W. S. Whirlow and Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary. 


Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Pryor, invited the Oklahoma Historical 
Society to Pryor for the next Annual Meeting. The President stated the 
invitation was appreciated and an official vote would be taken at the 
next regular quarterly meeting cf the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. 


After the program the meeting adjourned. 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, President. 
DR. CHARLES EVANS, Secretary. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 


OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


JULY 25, 1946 


The quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society convened in the Historical Society Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, at 10:00 o’clock A. M., July 25, 1946, with the President, 
Judge Robert L. Williams, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll. The following members were present; 
Judge Robert L., Williams, Mr. Jim Biggerstaff, Mr. George L. Bowman, 
Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Dr. 
I. N. McCash, Mr. J. B. Milam, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, 
Mrs. John R. Williams, and the Secretary. 


The Secretary reported on the decision of the Attorney General rela- 
tive tu the appropriation made by the last Legislature for the tunnel and 
heating plant tor the Historical Society Building, and also reported that 
Mr. Smith, Buiiding Superintendent, had advised that a separate heating 
apparatus would be better as we would have better pressure and im- 
mediate control of it and that he recommended we install low pressure 
boilers. Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that the proper per- 
sons be authorized to install the low pressure boilers in the Historical 
Society Building. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the motion which carried 


unanimously. 


Mrs. John R. Williams made the motion that Mr. Frank Greer who 
was temporarily appointed by a Committee composed of Judge Robert A. 
Hefner, Judge Baxter Taylor and the Secretary, to the position of Cus- 
todian of the Oklahoma Historical Society Building, be elected to that 
position. Judge Thomas A. Edwards seconded the motion which was car- 


ried unanimously. 
Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that the Historical Society 


“purchase a Spencer Microfilm Reader from the American Optical Com- 


pany, Buffalo, New York, at a cost of $41.00, plus the following listed 


. attachments at a cost of $22.15: 


Roll Film Attachment with one 100 ft. Film Reel ........................ $15.85 
SUG) TBtey eh 1a dee Pe) Ree sea an eee a en errr 55 
100 Watt, 115 Volt, G16%4 Spotlight Bulb MCP .......2.2.----------.---e--000 90 
BHxtra Screens (PACKAGE Of BiX). ..----..------co.--n---cenncennnconecnnrearansene-nenssossnsecsonsecese 1.65 
(OU iSpy Dab Rociy ABP a yr) foe aa ete ee oe ee Se eee ree eect 80 


16mm. Accessories for use with Roll Film Attachment, including 
4 spacers, one aperture mask and one 100 Foot Film Reel, 


Srl CR MMMad EDS Te ULC 01 OL) Seema esse eg eg nae oa se sent Se nasacort aa capretio ve neaessa than este 2.75 
100 Foot Film Reel-16mM, ............-:.cscescsceeeeseseeceeneereereeceeeaceesennensnanaenerneaes 55 
$22.15 


Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion which carried unanimously. 
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Judge Robert L. Williams reported that he had authorized the Librarian 
of the Society to take the Territorial Census of Oklahoma, 1890, which is very 
old and valuable, to Dallas, Texas, to be microfilmed by the Recordak 
Company, five films to be made, two for the Historical Society, one for the 
Library of Congress, one for the A. & M. College, Stillwater, and one for 
the State Library, Oklahoma City; that the total expense was $11.91. 
Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that the cost of $11.91 fcr filming 
the Oklahoma Territorial Census, 1890, be paid. Mr. George L. Bowman 
seconded the motion which was carried unanimously. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that the railing recently 
installed in the Flag Room on the third flcor of the Historical Society 
Building be authorized to be paid. Mr. George L. Bowman seconded the 
motion which was carried unanimously. 


Mr, I. N. McCash made the motion that the Society acknowledge the 
receipt of $1500.00, the gift of Ex-Senator John W. Harreld, to be in- 
vested by the Historical Society in paintings, and that Senator Harreld 
be thanked for said gift. Mrs. Frank Korn seconded the motion which 
was carried unanimously. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that the President, Judge 
Robert L. Williams, be authorized to take the necessary steps to procure 
a portrait of Lt. Gen. Ira Eaker. Mr. George L. Bowman seconded the 
motion which was carried unanimously. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that proper steps be taken to 
procure portraits of General Clarence L. Tinker, Vice-Admiral Marc 
Mitscher and Admiral J. J. Clark, and that a ccmmittee be appointed for 
this purpose. Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion which was 
carried unanimously. 


Mr. Jim Biggerstaff presented to the Society for his wife, Mrs. Jim 
Biggerstaff, the following heirlooms that have been in her family for a 
long time: 


Land grant of Mrs. Biggerstaff’s maternal grandfather, Philip Franklin 
Field, on sheepskin, signed by President Andrew Jackson, dated 1831. 
Manifest of the Steamer Pauline Carroll, St. Lcuis to New Orleans, dated 
July 8, 1864, signed by A. S. Bell, Clerk, an Uncle of Mrs. Biggerstaff. 
Wine Bottle over 100 years old, brought from England by Mrs. Bigger- 
staff’s maternal grandfather, Joseph Bell. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that the above listed gifts of 
Mrs. Biggerstaff be accepted and that she be thanked for the same. Mrs. 
John R. Williams seconded the motion which was carried unanimously. 


Judge Themas A. Edwards made the motion that the following listed 


gifts to the Society be accepted and that the donors be thanked for the 
same: 


Book entitled “Lineages of Members National Society of the Sons 
and Daughters of the Pilgrims,” Presented by that organization 
at the request of Mrs. Cliff Strider, Guthrie, Oklahoma; 


Coat worn by Captain Victcr J. France in World War II, gift of his 
Mother, Mrs. Lena France; 


Shotgun, property of T. J. Newell, who made the Run in 1889, gift of 
his son, Leon Newell; 


Gun, property of E. T. Houston, member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, gift of his son, J. E. Houston; 
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3 old Quilts: One of the quilts is 120 years old and was slept under 
by Generals Stand Waite and Albert Pike in 1860, and won first 
prize at the Oklahoma Free State Fair in 1924, These were the 
gift of Honorable Robert L. Owen, former U. S. Senator from 
Oklahoma, and were preserved by Mrs. George B. Hester during 
her lifetime; 


French Invasion money (paper), gift of Dortha Stevens; 

Japanese Coin, gift of S/Sgt. C. Bradford; 

Churn, Minature Old-fashioned, gift of Mrs. W. F. Rogers, Jr.; 

Portrait of L. E. Phillips, delivered by Mrs. L. BE. Phillips for Boris 
B. Gordon, artist; 


Gavel made from a part of the wooden structure of the U. S. S. 
Oklahoma, a souvenir struck off to celebrate Navy Day 1945 at 
Pearl Harbor, the gift of M. S. Zachary; 


Pictures pertaining to Pearl Harbor and newspaper clippings about the 
War in the Pacific, gift of Mr. Marion S. Zachary, President of the 
Oklahoma State Club of Honolulu. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion extending thanks to the 
donors. Motion carried unanimously. 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow reported that since becoming a member of the 


Board of Directors of this Society he had secured for the Library a com- 


plete record of the Blue Lodge Masons, York Rite and Scottish Rite, in- 
sofar as possible; that he secured back copies of the New Age from the 
organization and had the Society placed on the mailing list of that publica- 
tion as well as other Masonic publications and that there is now filed in 
our Library a complete file of the New Age; that he conferred with the 
Eastern Star relative to placing its records in the library of this Society 
and through the efforts of Mrs. J. W. Foster of Norman those records are 


now filed in our library. Mr. Muldrow made the motion that the Grand 


Chapter of the Eastern Star and Mrs. Foster be thanked for this contribu- 
tion. Mrs. Frank Korn seconded the motion which was carried unani- 


mously. 


Motion was duly made that all other National Fraternal Organizations, 


such as the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, The Knights of Columbus, 


Shriners (A.A.0.N.M.S.) organizations, and others, be extended an invi- 


tation to file their records with this Society. Mrs. John R. Williams 
seconded the motion which was carried unanimously. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that all churches of all denomi- 


Prations in Oklahoma, including the Dutch Reformed Church and the 
Moravian Church, be invited to file their records in the Historical Society 


=) 


Building, without duplications. Mrs. Frank Korn seconded the motion 


which was unanimously carried. 


Mrs. John R. Williams, as a member of a Committee appointed to in- 


vestigate the silverware on the U. S. S. Oklahoma at the time of its sinking 
at Pearl Harbor, reported that Hon, Mike Monroney had advised that 
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there is now a Bill before the House of Representatives which when 
passed would take care of the silver; that the silver is now stored in the 
Navy Warehouse at Bremerton, Washington. 


The following list of applicants for membership was presented: 

LIFE: Esthmer Hallam Skinner, Kansas City, Mo. 

ANNUAL: Constance Colvin Alexander, Sand Springs; Robert N. 
Alexander, Tulsa; Sister M. Benedict, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Carrie L. 
Boggs, Shawnee; Harry C. Bonar, Mountain Home, Idaho; Mrs. D. C. Both- 
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- Ada Kimberlin Bridwell, Tulsa; H. W. Burlingame, Bartles- 
ee! ee Butler, Tulsa; Mrs. Minnie M. Carr, Checotah ; if Ne Chatham, 
Claremore; Mrs. R, F. Chisholm, Norman; Edgar Waite Clark, Bartlesville; 
Vernon N. Crouch, Tulsa; J. C. Davenport, Sapulpa; Mrs. Horace Davis, 
Lexington, Ky.; Robin R. Dean, Anadarko; Byrd Love Draughon, Marietta; 
Mrs. Winina Adair Edwards, Sallisaw; Robert Farmer, Vinita; Mrs. Edna 
Withers Francis, McAlester; Mrs. Norman Gast, Bartlesville; J. W. 
George, Oklahoma City; Bill Gilmore, Claremore; Mary Ann Grasshart, 
Tulsa; John Graupner, Oklahoma City; Roy F. Hall, McKinney, Texas; 
Charles F. Heidbrink, Oklahoma City; Beth Harrington, Locust Grove; 
Arthur P. Holley, Britton; W. R. Holmes, Edmond; Mrs. Harry M. House, 
Oklahoma City; Henry Kirk Hudson, Bartlesville; Thomas Bevin Hudson, 
Bartlesville; Dr. Dona Jenkins, Oklahoma City; Mrs, Taylor P. Johnston, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mary Jones, Goodwell; Mrs. Gus Kitchens, Sasakwa; 
Mrs. M. J. Lignoul, Boise City; Zoe Lindsay, Oklahoma City; Robert W. 
Love, Claremore; Elizabeth McKinney, Durant; Albert L. McRill, Okla- 
homa City; Esther Nunn McRuer, Ardmore; J. H. Naylen, Bartlesville; 
Mrs. Gertrude Brooks O’Neill, Boulder, Colo.; George C, Pendleton, Durant; 
Mrs. George C. Pendleton, Durant; T. C. Peters, Wichita, Kans.; Mrs. C. S. 
Petty, Guthrie; F. M. Pike, Jerico Springs, Mo.; J. G. Puterbaugh, Mc- 
Alester; Mrs. Lou Reed, Mulhall; Mrs. Leona Rinehart, Guthrie; Don R. 
Robards, Tulsa; Phil Rodgers, Edmond; E. J. Parker Sage, Detroit, Mich.; 
Mrs. Daisy Sheppard, Eufaula; Charles H. Sparks, Temple; Dr. Roy 
Taylor, Long Beach, Calif.; Mrs. Alice Terry, Alta Loma, Calif.; Mrs. L. E. 
Thurman, Nowata; Janice Tilley, Tulsa; Harley Tomey, Tulsa; Florence 
N. Torrey, Washington, D. C.; Herbert L. Valentine, Oklahoma City; Mary — 
BE. Wade, Tulsa; W. L. Watkins, Bartlesville. 


Mr. George L, Bowman made the motion that each be elected and re- 
ceived as members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list. 
Mrs. John R, Williams seconded the motion which carried unanimously. 

Mrs. John R. Williams made the motion that the Budget Officer be 
asked to secure a specific appropriation at the next session of the Legis- 
lature to ‘air-condition the Oklahoma Historical building, especially the 
fourth floor. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that a resolution be passed 
memorializing the next Legislature to pass an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a building to house all war agencies and war organizations, 
and that a committee of three be appointed at the proper time to work on 
this matter. Mrs. John R. Williams seconded the motion. Mr. R. M. 
Mountcastle’s was the only dissenting vote, stating that he was in favor 
of building hospitals but not war memorials. 


Mr. R. M. Mountcastle reported that there is some criticism relative to 
the custodian of the Barracks Building at Fort Gibson not keeping the © 
building open to the public and requested that a committee of three be © 
appointed to investigate the matter and report back to this Society. Dr. — 
I. N. McCash seconded the motion which carried unanimously. 


The President, Judge Robert L. Williams, appointed Mr. Thomas J. 
Harrison, Mr, Jim Biggerstaff and Hon. R. M. Mountcastle on a committee 
to investigate the report that the custodian of the Barracks Building at 
Fort Gibson is not keeping said building open to the public as agreed. 


Judge Robert A, Hefner made the motion to adjourn. R. M. Mount- 
castle seconded the motion which carried unanimously. 
ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, President 
Presiding. 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


I hereby request that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the 
Society. In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 
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The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 


_ $25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the paynient of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form of 


membership is recommended to those who are about to join the 
Society. It is more economical in the long run and it obviates all 


trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should be 
made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 


ciety : 


1. Name : = 


Address = 


2. Name 


Address a - 


3. Name - 
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Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma to 
its members. 


Nominated by: 


Address (20 eee 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


p- 
Z The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
_ group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 


_ in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
“motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 

the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
"articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
_ book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 
Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
_ open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
‘may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
‘the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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